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‘Rationed Output’ Gains Made in Employment | 
| Among Industries Sustained 


Recommended to. 
Stabilize Industry 





Proposal for an Economic 
Council Supported by 
Charles F. Abbott and J. 
H. Fahey at Hearing 





Anti-trust Changes | 
Also Are Suggested 





Need for Accurate Statistics on | 


Employment and Earnings | 
Told to Senate Subcommit-| 
tee by Mary Van Kleeck 


The rationing of business output to 
stabilize large and small industries and 
enable them to maintain pay rolls, and 
changes in the anti-trust laws “to en- 
able our business teaders to know what 
they can do legally,” were advocated Dec. 
1 before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Manufactures by Charles 
F. Abbott, of New York, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. ; 

Mr. Abbott, as well as another witness, 
John H. Fahey, of Boston, Mass., president | 
of the Worchester (Mass.) Post and} 
former president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, approved the 
principle of creating a National Economic 
Council to solve economic problems in 
the United States, as proposed by Senator 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

Mary Van Kleeck, of New r L 
of the Department of Industrial Studies 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, stressed 
the need of more accurate employment 
and earning statistics. Despite the talk 
of. public works to stabilize employment, 
the Federal Government, she asserted, 
does not publish the actual number of 
employes and the total wages paid by 
contractors working for the Government. 





York, director | 





| 


Control of Output Sought | 


In explaining his proposal to ration the 
output of business, Mr. Abbott explained 
that industry, particularly during depres- 
sion, should be given the privilege of con- 
trolling or regulating the output of its 
units. Trade associations, he said, could 
be coupled with any central agency. 

Mr. Fahey said he 
theory of the La Follette 


national economic council. — 
having members of this council serve with- 
out compensation, however, Mr. Fahey 
added, this council should be composed of 
liberally salaried, full-time, high-calibered 
men, + without divided interests. They 
should have international as well as do- 
mestic vision, he said. The council should 
be small, he explained, and should not 
exceed 5, 7 or 9 members. 

Senator La Follette, who presided, asked 
what specific changes Mr. Abbott would 
suggest. The witness replied that he was 
advocating such changes in anti-trust 
laws as to enable the leaders of business 
in this country to know what they can 
do legally in their industrial operations. 

Beneficial Results Predicted 

“During periods of depression,” he said, 
“the industries should be given the priv- 
flege of controlling or regulating output. 
It would have a beneficial effect on all 
industries. 


| 
| 





Outlook for Steel Industry Improves, Monthly 


In Dry Force Shown | 





agreed with the/ States Civil Service Commissioner, in an 

bill (S. 6215, | address to the prohibition class of the de- 

Tist Cong. 3rd session) providing for 4/ partment of political science of Wesleyan | 
Instead of | University. 


| 
| 


Because of the viciousness of | 


the present conditions of competition. our | 


trade associations are unable to function 
properly when consumption of our prod- 
ucts is low.” : 

“I take it you are opposed to price 
fixing?” asked Chairman La Follette. 

“I certainly am,” replied the witness. 

Mr. Abbott added that if one took into 
account all plants in the United States 
and struck a five-year average of output, 
there could be fixed what each plant 
should ship in times of low consumption. 
If, for instance, he said, consumption of 
products in a particular industry is run- 
ning only 40 per cent of normal, each 
plant should reduce output to 40 per cent 
of normal output. 

He suggested that industry is entitled 
to 10 per cent profit on investment. 

Senator La Follette asked if he would 
have the trade association agreements on 
limitation of output apply in time of de- 


a 


9 
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Business Improving 
In Seven Countries 





Developments Abroad Review- 
ed by Commerce Department 


Favorable economic developments in 
Canada, Honduras, the Dominican Re- 
public, Trinidad, British India, the Philip- 
pines and the Netherland East Indies 
were reported by cable and radio to the 


Department of Commerce last week, ac- | 


cording to a statement Dec. 1. 

The majority of Latin American coun- 
tries, however, reported that business 
conditions were no better or were worse 
These included Argentina, Brazil, Peru 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Mexico, and Haiti. 


Turkey, Yugoslavia, Japan and Siam, it} 
experiencing | 


was stated, were likewise 
further recessions. 

Both favorable and unfavora 
ments were noted in Chile, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Porto Rico, South 
and China. 


the better sentiment, it was pointed out 
The statement follows in full text: 


Exchange uncertainty and lack of pur-| 
chasing power continue to hamper busi- | 
favorable | 
The optimism evident | 


ness in Argentina, despite 
weather conditions. : n 
in Brazilian circles early in November 
has largely subsided, owing to the uncer- 
tainty regarding coffee and financial poli- 
cies. The favorable balance of trade is 
maintained in Chile, but little gain is 
recorded otherwise. Tin exports from 
Bolivia, though light, show no further 
decline. Adverse factors continue to pre- 
dominate in Peru. Further deteriortaion 
is reported from Ecuador, with cacao de- 
liveries excepiionally light. Although re- 
tail trade is very slack in Colombia, a 
slight degree of optimism is apparent in 
the domestic outlook. With coffee crop 
prospects poor, the Nicaraguan 
remains extremely unsatisfactory. 

Exghange is firmer 
sentiment is somewhat stronger in the 
capital. Optimism has again subsided in 
Mexico and mineral production is very 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2. 


ble develop- | 
Africa | 


A number of countries that | 
had been optimistic noted a decline in 


situation | 


in Honduras and} 


Review of Labor Department Reveals 


7};MPLOYMENT was sustained in Octo- 

4 ber in those industries in which im- 
provement was seen in September, al- 
though the aggregate change in indus- 
trial employment was slight, according 
to the monthly bulletin issued Dec. 1 by 
the Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The irom and steel industry's outlook 
at the close of October was the brightest 
in some time, while the introduction of 
new models was expected to augment 
employment in the automobile plants in 
November, it was stated. Tobacco and 
coal-mining establishments were taking 
more workers. 

Curtailed Schedules 

Labor surpluses continued 
every trade, however, with 
schedules in effect in many industrial 
plants, it was pointed out. Construction 
projects provided work for thousands of 
persons, as did Autumn harvesting, al- 
though the latter part of October found 
the demand for harvest workers slack- 
ening. Following in full text is an official 
synopsis of the bulletin: 

Very little change occurred in the in- 
dustrial employment situation during the 
month of October; however, the improve- 
ment noted in certain industries during 


in nearly 
curtailed 


Improved Personnel | 


Under Civil Service. 





Turnover Greatly Reduced. 
And Efficiency Increased, | 
Commissioner Dell Says 
In Talk to Students | 


DELAWARE. OHIO, Dec. 1.—The improve- 
ment in the work and character of those 
engaged in enforcing the prohibition law. 
since the enactment of the Act of March 
3, 1927, placing enforcement positions un- | 
der Federal civil service law, was pointed | 
out here today by Jessie Dell, United | 


nel was piaced under the Civil Service 
Commission, over 50 per cent of those 
previously employed were dismissed and 
employment turnover was reduced more 
than 60 per cent, Miss Dell said. 
Requirements Are Outlined 

She also outlined what is now required | 
of those who seek prohibition and other 
Federal law enforcement positions. Her 
address follows in full text: 

We are all familiar with the saying, “It 
takes a rogue to catch a rogue.” The law- 
enforcement agencies of the United States 
Government are recruited and maintained 
on the theory that it takes an intelligent, 
a conscientious, an honest man, to catch 
a rogue. 

It is my understanding that you are in- 
terested principally in the procedure of 
recruiting and training the agents and 
other officers of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion, and therefore I shall talk mainly 
about the prohibition-enforcement organ- 
izations; but you have at least a citizen's 
interest in the other law-enforcement | 
branches of the Federal Government, and | 
I shall touch upon these briefly. 

Bureau Reorganized in 1927 


As you doubtless know, an act of Con- | 
gress Of March 3, 1927, reorganized the | 


When prohibition enforcement person- | 


| prohibition work of the Treasury Depart- 


ment, established the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion under that Department, and brought 
within the provisions of the civil service 
law of 1883 the personnel of the newly- 
created bureau, with the single exception 
of its chief officer, the Commissioner of 
Prohibition. 

Prohibition-enforcement work, as you 
also know, ha: since been transferred 
from the Treasury Department to the De- 
| partment of Justice; and when the trans- 
| fer was made the assistant commissioner 
and the attorneys under the Bureau of 
Prohibition were excepted from the provi- 
sions of the civil service law. 

Prior to the Act of March 3, 1927, pro- 
hibition enforcement reeked with scandal 
The stench of its rottenness reached to 
| high heaven. Appointments through po- 
| litical pressure or personal favor were 
its curse. Here is an example of the way 
in which such appointments resulted: ~ 

A certain man was appointed to a mi- 
nor position in the Federal prohibition 
enforcement service His salary was 
$2,000 a year. Six months later he was 
coming to work in a limbusine. Indis- 
creet as that was, the employe became 
even bolder, with the result that both 


September was sustained. 
facturing tobacco products increased their 
forces and operated on full-time sched- 
ules in practically all instances. 
provement recently noted in coal mining 
continued, and large numbrs of coal min- 
ers who had been idle for some months 
past were absorbed. 


low normal in many 


| workers, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1,] | 


Plants manu- 


The im- 


Steel Outlook Brightens 


While operating schedules remained be- 
of the iron and steel 
the outlook in this 
brighter during the 
closing days of the month than it has 
been for some time past, with every in- 
dication pointing to a material increase 
in production and employment in the im- 


mills of the country, 
industry was much 





mediate future. Some increase in activ- 
ity was noted in several of the larger 
radio factories, and the forces engaged 


were augmented in a few instances. 
Part-time operations prevailed in most 

of the plants manufacturing automobiles 

and automobile accessories; however, 


| preparations were well under way for the 


introduction of 
vember, 


new models during No- 
which will mean a considerable 
increase in employment among these 
workers. With curtailed schedules pre- 
vailing in a large number of the indus- 
trial establishments of the country, much 
unemployment was still in evidence 
throughout October, which embraced 
practically all trades. 

Some increase in building occurred 
which resulted in employment for many 
additional building trades men, but large 
surpluses of skilled building craftsmen 
were apparent in the larger cities during 
October. Highway construction continued 
in a large volume for this time of the 
year and provided employment for thou- 
sands of men in practically every State. 

Additional funds have recently been 
made available for the expansion of road 
construction in quite a number of States, 
which will mean continued employment 
for many highway workers as long as 
weather conditions will permit. State and 
Federal construction projects such as 
dams, hydroelectric development work, 


|} and tunnels, municipal improvements, and 


public utility extensions employed large 
numbers of men throughout the country. 


| The harvesting of the various Fall crops 


the 
but 


engaged services of thousands 


some decrease in the 


of 
de- 


mand for this class of help occurred the! 


latter part of the month. 


The resume of conditions in various 
States will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Dec. 3 


Repeal Plan Drawn 


For 18th Amendment 


Senator Bingham Advocates 
Popular Conventions for 
Constitutional Changes 


Proposed amendments of the Federal 
Constitution, one to provide for popular 
conventions rather than State legislatures 
to pass upon the repeal of the Eighteenth 
(Prohibition) Amendment and the other 
to empower Congress to call a convention 
to consider proposals of amendments to 
the Constitution, have been formulated by 
Senator Bingham ‘Rep.), of Connecticut, 
for introduction in the Senate when Con- 
gress convenes, he annouced orally Dec. 1. 
He said they were drawn by him after 





conferences with various people on the 
subject. 

The proposed amendment relating to a 
am referendum follows in full 
ext: 


“Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States (two thirds 
of each House concurring therein): That 
the following is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by conventions in 
three-fourths of the several States, which 
conventions shall be composed of dele- 
gates elected by a majority vote of the 
electors of the State: 

“Article XVIII of the amendments to 
this Constitution is hereby repealed. The 
power to regulate or to prohibit the man- 
ufacture, sale or transportation of intox- 
icating liquors is reserved to the several 
States. The Congress shall have power 
to regulate the sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors in interstate com- 
merce in a& manner not to abridge or 


deny the powers herein reserved to the} 


several States.” 

The other proposal, for a constitutional 
convention, reads as follows: 

“Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
| stitution of the United Siates (two-thirds 
|of each House concurring therein): That 
ithe following article, in lieu of Article V 
|1s proposed as an amendment to the Con- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


Museum of Colonial Relics 


MUSEUM of colonial relics will be 

set up in the proposed Shenandoah 
National Park, Horace M. Albright, 
Director of the National Park Service, 
announced in a statement just made 
public by the Department of the In- 
terior urging the public to donate relics 
and heirlooms of the area to serve as 
a nucleus of the collection. 

There are now 20 museums in the na- 
tional parks which attract consider- 
able attention, Mr. Albright explained, 
and one in the Shenandoah National 
Park “should become a colonial treas- 
ure house.” The statement follows in 
full text: 

The National Park Service. 
reau of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which will be charged with the 
administration of the proposed Shen- 
andoah National Park when the area 
approved by Congress is ultimately 
conveyed to the Federal Government 
for this purpose, is interested in se- 
curing donations of relics and heir- 
looms connected with the early history 
of the area. 

Such donations are desired as a basis 
for a possible museum collection, ac- 
cording to Horace M. Albright, Direc- 


the Bu- 








Planned for Shenandoah Park 


tor of the National Park Service, who 
Stated that a museum will probably find 
a place in the proposed Shenandoah 
Park when development of the area be- 
gins. It is possible that log cabins con- 
Structed by the early settlers of the re- 
gion may be utilized for such a pur- 
pose. 

Museums are a regular part of the 
educational program of many of the 
great western parks, Mr. Albright stated. 
Altogether there are 20 museum build- 
ings in the national parks, five of which 
are in Yellowstone. One of the most 
picturesque of these park museums is 
Tharp’s Log in the Giant Forest in 
Sequoia Nationa] Park, the cabin home 


which the first white visitor to Giant 
Forest built in a great hollow sequoia 
log in 1860. Implements and utensils 


used by the early California settlers are 
displayed in the cabin and are objects 
viewed with great interest by thou- 
sands of visitors each year. 

A cross section of one of Sequoia Na- 
tional Park's great trees is now on dis- 
Play at the Yorktown section of Col- 

| Onial National Monument, where it has 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


November Coina ge 


Is Mostly of Gold 


Twenty-two Million Dollars in 
Double Eagles Produced 
For Christmas Season 





WENTY-TWO million dollars’ worth | 


of $20 gold pieces were coined at the 
United States Mint during November in 
anticipation of a demand for double eagles 
as Christmas gifts, according to an oral 
statement Dec. 1 at the Department of | 
the Treasury. 

Total coinage during November aggre- 
gated 1,650,000 pieces, valued at $22,055,- 
000 and was $8,961,060 greater in value 
than coinage in October, it is disclosed 
in statistics made public Dec. 1 by the 
Director of the Mint. All coins, except 
$55,000 worth, it was pointed out, were 
$20 gold pieces. 

In 


| 
| 





addition, November coinage _ in- 
cluded the production of 550,000 new 
dimes. October coinage was said to have! 


provided 650,000 double eagles, 
dimes and 204,000 pennies. 


910,000 





Chief of Staff Asks | 


Revision in System | 


Of Army Promotions 





Need for Bill to Relieve 
‘Stagnation’ Explained in 
Annual Report to Secre-. 
tary of War Hurley | 








The need of legislation to provide a 
more satisfactory system of promotion | 


among Army officers and the necessity | 
of removing as soon as possible Federal 
prisoners quartered on military reserva- | 


tions, are stressed in the annual report | 
ot Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of | 
Staff of the United States Army. Gen. | 


MacArthur's 
War 


report to the Secretary of | 


covers the fiscal year 


the War Department. 


The concentration of regular military} making them public. 


forces in fewer stations, when this would 
not interfere with a reasonable dispersion 


| vocated by the Chief of Staff. 


Troops Widely Scattered 

“The dispersion of the Regular Army 
}in -small detachments throughout = the 
continental United States makes it im- 
practicable to have immediately available 
an adequate, balanced, and efficient force 
of regular troops to meet the first phases 
of emergency,” he states. 

Stagnated promotion, Gen. MacArthur 
explains, has been a matter of immediate 
|}concern to every officer. He adds, how- 
|ever, that “in spite of the effects pro- 
duced by the long-standing conviction 
| that injustice has been done through ex- 
| isting pay and promotion schedules, morale 
;}and discipline have been maintained at 
a most satisfactory level.” 

Prison Practice 


He reports also that 
stationing Federal 





‘Vicious’ 


the practice of 
prisoners at Army 
posts is “vicious and damaging” in its 
}eventual effects, when Army posts thus 
|utilized may not be turned over wholly 
{for this purpose. The practice should 
;not be countenanced a moment longer 
| than stark necessity demands. The fol- 
jlowing additional information was  ob- 
‘tained from Gen. MacArthur's annual 
report: 

The Chief of Staff, under the President 
jand the Secretary of War, is responsible 


for the military efficiency and well-being | 


of the Army of the United States. His 
task is planning and assuring that the 
activities of each element constitute a 
;component part of a balanced Army pro- 
|gram designed to keep the whole in read- 
| iness to carry out the mission for which 
}it is maintained. 

| The essentials of our general mobiliza- 
tion plans, together with the specific leg- 
}islation required in emergency to give 
;them force, are available in appropriate 
;}documents and have been reported upon 
by my _ predecessors These plans must 
be meticulously coordinated with similar 
ones of the Navy. They must be sup- 
ported by carefully devised procurement 
plans, and by programs for mobilizing the 
industriai resources of the Nation. These 
; two latter, in the War Department, are 
prepared by the Assistant Secretary of 
War. This whole coordinating process is 
one of the most important features of 
war planning, and I report with no small 


“on Pag J 
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‘Daily Crime Average 
Increases in Month 


Fewer Murders, More Thefts, 
Says Justice Department 


The daily average number of crimes in 
October in 1,227 cities in the United States 
was 2,005.3, as compared to an average of 
1,918.4 crimes daily in these cities in Sep- 
tember, according to statistics published 


ment of Justice, in the current 
“Uniform Crime Reports.” 

Thefts of $50 or less increased from a 
daily average number of 669.4 in Septem- 
ber to 721.0 in October, while automobile 
thefts increased from 477.6 to 521.9 on a 
daily average, figures reported by these 
cities show. 

Fewer Murders in Month 

Murders decreased from a daily average 
number of 9.6 in September to 8.8 in Oc- 
tober, but robberies increased from 122.1 
to 129.8 in the latter month. Burglary 
|increased in these 1,227 cities from a 


issue of 


| daily average number of 392.8 in Septem- | 


ber to 393.6 in. October, according to the 
| Statistics. Additional information 
| irom the reports follows: 

In 77 cities with a population of 100,000 
or more, the daily average number of 
September to 432.9 in October. Motor-car 
| thefts in these large cities increased from 
|}a daily average of 338.7 to 361.5. 
| Also in these large cities, the daily aver- 
age number cf murders decreased from 5.5 

in September to 5 in October; and theifts 
of $50 or more decreased from 97.9 to 95.3 

In 1,147 cicies having 100,000 inhabit- 

jants or fewer, thefts of $50 or less in- 
creased from a daily average of 260.4 to 
| 288.1 in October, and automobile thefts 
from 138.9 on a daily average in Septem- 
ber to 160.4 in October. Thefts of $50 or 
more also increased in these smaller cities 
from a daily average of 57.2 in September 
to 57.8 in October. 


ended June! 
30, 1931, and was made public Dec. 2 by| 


|of forces, which is necessary, also is ad- | 


by the Bureau of Investigation, Depart- | 


taken | 


thefts of $50 or less increased from 409 in | 


Greater Control 
Of Hydroelectric 
Utilities Proposed 


Federal Power Commission 
Suggests That Extension 
Of Its Jurisdiction May 
Be Necessary in Future 


Problems of State | 
Authority Discussed, 


a 


Cooperation Under Leadership | 
Of Commission, Guided by | 
Facts to Be Gathered in’ 
Survey, Is Recommended 


Effective regulation of operating hydro- 
electric companies may be found to de- 
pend upon an extension of the jurisdic- | 
tion of the Federal Power Commission, 
due to the control by holding companies 
of many of the most important projects 
within the Commission's jurisdiction, it 
is stated in a summary of the Commis- 
sion’s eleventh annual report to Congress, 
released for publication Dec. 2. 

Interstate commerce in electricity “has 
become national rather than regional in 
scope,” the report says, and any attempt 
to picture the present status of the power 
industry, much less to forecast its trend, 
“discloses serious deficiencies in the in- 
formation available for use.” 

Finding of Facts Found Vital 


Pointing to the necessity as well as the 
value both to the industry and the pub- 
lic of assembling additional facts, the} 
Cgmmission states that “it is in this field | 
of helping on the work of regulation 
through marshalling of facts that Fed- 
eral leadership promises substantial re- 
sults.” 

“No single State,” the report continues, 
“is sufficient unto itself to undertake un- 
aided the task of finding all the pertinent 
facts concerning the power industry and 
Cooperation under 
a central agency like 
the Federal Power Commission promises 
the nearest approach to 100 per cent suc- 
cess.” 

The Federal Water Power Act contains 
definite recognition of the rights and in- 
terests of the States, the report says, 





| the leadership of 


basis for the effective cooperative admin- 
istration.” 


Conflicts Capable of Adjustment 


Any apparent conflicts of Federal and 
Siate interests, the report continues, “are 
capable of adjustment if the administra- 
tive agencies take the larger view of the 
interests of the whole people of the United 
States as distinguished from the different 
groups of that whole, segregated within 
the geographical boundaries known as 
State lines.” 

The first part of a summary of the re- 
port issued by the Commission deals with 
comparative statistics, in which the elec- 
tric industry and the railroads are con- 
trasted as to investment, revenues, oper- 
ating costs, etc., and then discusses the 
growth and stability of the power in- 
dustry. 

The report states that power plants op- 
erating on public lands or navigable 
streams and under license of the Com- 
mission have a total installed capacity of 
nearly 3,000,000 horsepower, which is less 
than 24 per cent of the total hydroelec- 
tric generating capacity of the country 
and about 6 per cent of the capacity of 
public utility stations. 

Typical Cross Section Represented 

Due to their complex physical and fi- 
nancial facilities, however, the operating 
companies under Federal supervision al- 
ready have come, the report states, to 
| represent a more typical cross section of 
the power industry than bare statistics 
might suggest. 

The uninterrupted flow of electricity is 
declared by the Commission to be “an 
absolute essential in the life of today.” 

The last part of the summary deals with 
the year’s work of the Commission and 
| its engineering, accounting, legal and ad- 
ministrative divisions. 

The section of the summary discussing 
the need for adducing additional facts 
concerning the electric industry and dea!- 
ing with Federal and State cooperation 
follows in full text: 

Any attempt to picture the present 
status of the power industry, much less to 
forecast its trend, discloses serious defi- 
ciences in the information available for 
use. Nor is this to be unexpected inas- 
much as there is little that is static about 
this rapidly expanding business. Yet 
blank spaces must remain in the picture 
of economic conditions until the missing 
| facts are made accessible. 

Moreover, at present most of the in- 
formation available is that compiled and 
|made public by the industry itself, with- 
‘out guidance or review by any govern- 
‘mental agency This situation of the 
power industry is in contrast with that 
lof the railway and telephone systems, au- 
| thoritative data for which are published 
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Federal Prisoner 


PPROXIMATELY 600 Federal pris- 
oners wil be put to work farming, 

reclaiming land and planting forests 

near Fort Eustis, Va., at the new Fed- 
| eral prison camp which will be built 
there to care for trustworthy prisoners 
from penitentiaries at Atlanta, Ga., and 
Chillicothe, Ohio, according to an- 
nouncement Dec, 1 by the Department 
|} of Justice. 

Establishment of the new prison camp 
at Fort Eustis and the transfer of men 
there is a part of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons program arising out of the belief 
“that from 30 to 50 per cent of the men 
in prisons need not be placed in steel 


cages or behind high walls, it was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Details of the proposed establishment 
at Fort Eustis, Va., of a correctional in- 
stitution to accommodate about 600 Fed- 
eral prisoners, are supplied by the Prison 
Bureau of the Department of Justice. 
To this institution will be sent prisoners 
mainly from the Atlanta penitentiary 
and the industrial reformatory at Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. The selection of these 


“thus affording a broad and practicable | 


Farms and Forests in Virgin 


Farm Prices Rise \Kasier Condition 
In Most Products| In Money Mark et 
Shown for Month 


Returning Flow of Gold and 





Agriculture Department Shows 
Gain to 71 Per Cent of 


Pre-war Figures 


HE decline in prices received by farmers 


for their products, which has been | 
virtually continuous for two years, was > naen ‘ 
checked between Oct. 15 and Nov. 15, De crease In Demand for 


when the index of farm prices rose from 
68 to 71 per cent of the pre-war level, ac- | 
cording to a Department of Agriculture 
statement issued Dec. 1. An advance of | 
40 per cent in the price received by 
tarmers for wheat took place during the} 
month, the Department announced, and 
there were advances also in other grains, | 
cotton and cottonseed and poultry prod- 
ucts, which more than counterbalanced | 
declines in meat animals and fruits and |} 
vegetables. 

The statement follows in full text: | 

The decline in the general level of 
farm prices which had been practically | 
continuous for more than two years was | 
checked during the period from Oct. 15 
to Nov. 15, being reported at 71 per cent | ——_———— 
of the 1910-1914 average oy the latter New York, N. Y., Dec. 1—Gold imports 
date. The index at 71 per cent on NOov.| following a period of heavy exports, a re- 
15 represents a three-point rise over the| duced demand for currency bringing it 
preceding month which is the most pro-/below the usual seasonal proportions; a 
nounced upward movement the index has | reduced number of bank failures; and an 
shown since August, 1929. easier condition in the money market, 

The advance in the marked by a fairly general, though mod- 
erate decline in open money market rates, 
have brought about a marked change in 
the banking situation in the past month, 
according to the monthly business review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
released Dec. 1. 

The largest liquidation of bank credit 
and bank deposits which this country has 
ever known has occurred since 1929, the 
|review declares, bank credit having de- 
clined around $5,500,000,000 and bank de- 


Currency Announced by 


New York Reserve Bank 


Failures of Banks 


Fall Off Two-thirds 


Largest Liquidation of Bank 
Credit and Deposits in the 
History of Country Shown 
During Last Two Years 








general level of 
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Congress Has Jurisdiction 

The summarized conclusion of the mem- 
orandum follows in full text: 

In view of the foregoing considerations 
I am of the opinion that Congress clearly 
is possessed of the constitutional power, 
supported by legislative and judicial prec- 
edents firmly established, to proceed by 
direct action to remove the State banks 
from the field of commercial banking. 
This power is inherent in the power to 
establish and maintain the national bank- 
ing system and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The question of law does not pre- 
sent an obstacle. What remedy to adopt 
is a practical question of congressional 
policy. 





Three Methods Cited 

If Congress sees fit it may lawfully use 
one or more of the following methods of 
producing a single standard of commer- 
cial banking under Federal control: 

1. It may place a prohibitive tax upon 
(a) checks drawn in one State upon a 
State bank in another State—that is to 
say, State bank checks moving in inter- 
state commerce; ‘b) other means of the 
transfer of funds through State banks 
from one State to another. 

2. The denial of the facilities of inter- 
state and foreign commerce to State 
banks and trust companies, such as (a) 
telephone, (b) telegraph, ‘c) railroads, 
(d) aeroplanes, ‘e) steamships. 

3. The denial of the use of the mails 
in connection with transactions in inter- 
state commerce. 

The fact that the above procedure would 
be drastic is of no consequence since its | 
purpose would be to transfer a system 
of banking which has come into harmful 
competition with the banking instrumen- 
talities created by Congress. Such a pol- 
icy by Congress would be nothing more in 
principle than a repetition of the Tax Act 
of 1866 and for the same purpose. 


X 
“ey 
Power of Congress 
e %, 
7 
To Restrict State 
ing Di d 
ae ot 
Banking Discussed |ctos: some $7000 snd maak oe 
tion to the amount of credit outstanding, 
in ane ie aa sai int | this is the largest shrinkage since 1893, 
Has Constitutional Right |e in actual amount, the largest of 
Remove Them From the) Gold Stocks Increased 
5 ie i. | The monetary gold stock of the country 
Commercial I ield, Senate increased by approximately $29,000,000 in 
: = z November, the report reveals, bringing the 
Committee Is Advised net decline for the year to date down to 
a aed oo $175,000,000. Moreover, most of the 
: _ , : ..|European exchanges that are still con- 
Congress could remove the State-char-| Vertinie into gold "one closer to the gold 
tered banks from the field of commercial import point at New York than the gold 
banking, according to a memorandum = — 
‘ ~ as a part of the appen-| The number of bank failures for the 
a made ra . sa . or Sain | country as a whole in November was about 
ix to the hearings las -s } one-third the number suspending in Oc- 
March before the Glass subcommittee of | tober, the report shows. There has been 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com-jan accompanying decline in withdrawals 
mittee. 3 of deposits from banks, continuing over 
This view is expressed in a report On| five consecutive weeks. The normal ex- 
the constitutional power of Congress t0|pectation of holiday currency withdrawal 
enforce a single system of commercial | for the remainder of the year is $200,000,- 
banking, prepared for the  asermrmgy by | 000, the review states. 
Charles W. Collins, former Deputy Comp- ‘ . 
troller of the Currency, who concludes Condition of Market z 
that’ thé State banking systems have|,, The section of the review dealing with 
“come into harmful competition with the | the money market in November follows 
banking instrumentalities created by Con- | ™ full text: 
gress.” A marked change in the banking situa- 
tion has occurred during the past month. 
The extraordinary outfiow of gold has 
been followed by a renewed gain of gold. 
The demand for currency has been greatly 
reduced until, in recent weeks, it has been 
of less than the usual seasonal propor- 
tions. Bank failures have decreased con- 
siderably. Liquidation of bank credit has 
continued, but has been less rapid than in 
October. The easier condition of the 
money market, resulting from these vari- 
ous changes in the situation, has been re- 
flected in a fairly general, though mod- 
erate, decline in open market money rates, 
The gradual decline in the leading 
European exchanges that began in the 
latter part of October continued in No- 
vember, so that near the end of the 
month most of these exchanges that are 
still convertible into gold were closer to 
the gold import points at New York than 
to the gold export points. There were 
rather substantial receipts of gold from 
the Far East and small amounts from 
Latin American countries and Canada, 
and a part of the gold which had been 
carmarked for foreign account in pre- 
ceding months was released during No- 
vember. The result was an increase of 
ipproximately $129,000,000 in the mon- 
etary gold stock of this country during 
November. AS a net result of gold ime 
ports in the first eight months of the 
year, heavy losses in September and Oc- 
tober, and the gains in recent weeks, the 
country’s gold stock shows a decline for 
the year to date of about $175,000,000. 
Currency Withdrawals Decrease 
During November currency withdrawals 
from the banks appear to have been lim- 
ited to those required for the ordinary 
week-end and month-end pay rolls, and 
other normal needs. In fact it has de- 
clined gradually for five consecutive 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 





Largest Producers 
Of Platinum Combine 


Procedure to Be Conservative 
Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- | 
cut, a member of the subcommittee of the | 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which Senator Glass ‘(Dem.), of 
Virginia, is chairman, stated orally at the 
White House on Dec. 1 that the Banking 
Act which the subcommittee is drafting 
will be exceedingly conservative, partic- 


Private Company Will Regulate 
Prices and Output 


All the platinum produced in the Soviet 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) Union, Canada, South Africa and Colom- 


|bia will be handled by “Consolidated 
| Platinums,” a private British company, 
which will control production, regulate 


prices and seek new outlets for the metal, 
according to information made publie Dee, 
1 by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement as received from the office of 
the American Commercial Attache at Lon- 
don, follows in full text: 
Major Output Controlled 

Following lengthy discussions, an agree- 
ment has ben reached, it is reported, be- 
tween the chief platinum producers, as a 
result of which an English company has 
| been formed with the title of ‘“Consoli- 
|dated Platinums,” which has concluded 
contracts to buy and resell virtually all 
the new platinum production in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist 


s to Develop 


1 


c 


men will be based on trustworthiness, 
character and type of offense committed 
and physical condition. 

No prisoner will be transferred to this 
camp who has committed a major crime 
of violence, uses habit-forming narcotic 
drugs, is incorrigible or thought to be | 
dangerous. The men will be employed | 





at this camp in ‘agricultural pursuits, { Republics, Canada, 
reclaiming the land, and reforestation | South Africa and Colombia. This consti- 
work. They will also be used to sal- | tutes the major portion of the world’s out- 
vage some of the surplus Government | PUl. — : 
pronerty now in storage at Fort Eustis. | It is understood that “Consolidated 
The officer in charge of the new camp | Platinums” is a private company regis- 
} 


will be Joseph Sanford, formerly chief | tered under guarantee and the capital is 


probation officer of the Juvenile Court | Purely nominal. The participating com- 
of the District of Columbia. The es- | Panies will dispose of their output only 
tablishment of such camps as that of | to “Consolidated Platinums,” which will 
- . 3 s , ‘ ake > ‘erv > *tal € ce i 

Fort Eustis is based unon the idea that | take delivery of the metal and sell it, 


It will, therefore, be in a position to cone 
trol production and regulate prices. 
New Outlets to Be Sought 

In addition to regulating the industry, 

} it is the intention of the management, it 

is said, to undertake an intensive system 

of propaganda for the purpose of finding 


prevails among pcnologists that from 
30 to 50 per cent of the men in prisons 
need not be placed in steel cages or be- 
hind high walls. It is believed that the 
men sent to such camps will be better 
for their period of incarceration if they 
| are given some measure of freedom and 
| encouraged to believe that they can be 


trusted. [Continued ‘on Page 4, Column 21 
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Of Distribution in 
- Trade Described 


Covering of Field Made 


- Necessary the Use of Gen- 
eral Classes, Says Federal 
Statistician 





By Dr. Robert J. McFall 


Chief Statistician for Distribution, Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce 


It is quite possible that, when another 
Census cf Distribution is taken, there will 
‘be a great deal more differentiation of at- 
tack upon the different trade problems 
than in this first one. 

The Bureau of the Census was in- 
structed by Congress to take a Census of 
Distribution. This was interpreted as an 
order to cover the whole field of mer- 
chandising commodities from the producer 
to the doorstep of the consumer. In such 
“@ general task, it has been necessary, of 
course, to use questionnaires as appli- 
cable as possible to the field as a whole 
and to present our results in forms as 
pertinent as possible to the field as a 
whole. Even our definitions of types of 
merchants in our general reports have 
necessarily been formulated on a general 
basis for what might be termed an om- 
nibus use without following the variations 
in practice between different trades. 

Census General in Nature 

With the body of knowledge which we 
have gathered together in_ this census, 
however, we can go forward with greater 
confidence toward modifying our efforts 
to suit the individual needs of specific 
trades. With this initial job, however, it 
has been necessary to present a compre- 


i i distribution 
hensive description of the | up 25 per cent by taking .advantage of | 


field as a whole, leaving varied applica- 
tion to the specific trades to take a sec- 
ondary place in our work. 

- There have been many who have an- 
‘tipated that the Census of Distribution 


could and would depict the detailed dis- | 
commodities | 


tribution of even minor nodi 
‘throughout the entire process of distribu- 
showing particularly their 
by cities. 


geographical disposition The 


records of the merchants are entirely too| 


scanty to permit of a job of this char- 
‘acter being carried out in complete detail. 
Those of you who have handled elaborate 
pieces of statistical research will realize 
the difficulty with which the Census Bu- 
reau would be confronted in even the 
ublication of such detailed data, could 
f be secured and adequately analyzed. As 
t is, the Bureau is publishing a great 
data, but not 
our corre- 


mass of such commodity 
nearly so much as some of 
spondents desire. 

Field of Rural Trade 

We are presenting elaborate data cover- 
ing the merchant establishments in all 
stages of distribution in each section of 
the country, differentiating these estab- 
lishments as carefully as possible into 
their various fields, showing the amount 
of their business operations and a great 
deal of practical information relative to 
their operation. 

Of more interest to the food trades than 
to some other of our important national 
trades is the work which we are doing in 
the field of rural trade. Of course, our 

ral trade moves in two directions, both 
Son the farmers as producers and to the 
farmers and their neighbors as consumers. 
In point of sequence, our first interest is 
in the trade from the farmers as produc- 
ers. We are here giving as carefully ana- 
lyzed a picture as possible of the assembly 
of farm products from the farmers. This 
is a new field in so far as comprehensive 
analysis is concerned, but is a most im- 
portant field in the marketing of farm 
products. F 

We are presenting for almost each in- 
dustry the sales direct from factories to 
retailers as distinguished from sales to 
wholesalers, sales through manufacturers 
sales branches, sales to other factories, 
sales to ultimate consumers, etc. , 
way we are giving the American business 
men some information of the degree to 
which the business of manufacturers and 
merchants competes or cooperates. 

Classes of Establishments 

In covering the wholesale field we are 
going as far as our practical limitations 
allow us toward breaking down the infor- 
mation presented on two different leading 
bases. ; 

We break down the information on the 
basis of kind of business which is closely 
related to the line of commodities han- 
dled by the establishment, but since we 
can classify each establishment only in 
one place, it is mecessary to classify each 
on the basis of its major line of merchan- 
awe also classify the establishments by 
what we call type of establishment which 
is on the basis of its functional place in 
the field of distribution. On this basis we 
distinguished between the conventional 
wholesale merchant and the various other 
types of establishment which are doing 
business in this field. We are showing 43 
different types of establishment on this 
basis. Under the heading of wholesalers 
only,” we show all those establishments 
which perform most of the well-known 
functions of wholesaling. as 

Mechanism of Distribution 

In analyzing our task in the Census of 
Distribution and deciding how best we 
could serve the intelligent needs of the 
business public, we determined to prepare 
and present as specific a picture as pos- 
sible of the mechanism of distribution and 
its workings. Consequently | we are ~ 
tempting to give to the business men 0 
the Nation a thoroughgoing picture of the 
facilities at their disposal in the distri- 
bution of goods and such analyses of the 
workings of the mechanism as will enable 
our business forces to modify and utilize 
this mechanism to the greatest advantage. 

Even within this field, however, we dif- 
ferentiated the types very intimately, sep- 
arating the wholesale merchant who per- 
forms all of the wholesale functions in a 


conventional sort of a way from the lim- | 


ited function wholesalers such as drop 
shippers and cash-and-carry wholesalers. 
Commercial Subdivisions 

Outside of the field of what we call 
“wholesalers only” we show separately the 
operations of bulk-tank stations, chain- 
store warehouses, sales offices, manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, cooperative sales 
agencies and a group of types of estab- 
lishments under the heading of ‘agents 
and brokers.” We also include in our 
complete totals of the field of wholesale 
merchandising the operations of the as- 
sehblers and counttry buyers and also 
distinguish those establishments which 
are primarily manufacturers, but whose 
manufacturing establishments are 
gaged extensively in the operations of 


wholesaling of goods other than their own | 


production. 
In so far I lit 0 
allow, we are presenting this information 


for the various subdivisions of the coun- | 


try. Naturally, we can show a greater 
subdivision of commercial detail for the 
larger States and the larger cities. For 
the small cities and for countie: as such 
we are not attempting to give more than 
total figures showing the number of all 
establishments and their sales, thus giv- 
ing an index by counties of the nonretali 
merchant business of the Nation. ; 

Using these various compound classi- 
fications, we are presenting data on the 
number of establishments, the employes, 
their. salaries and wages, the expenses, 
stocks on hand at the end of the year, 
the net sales, credit sales, and separate 
figures for sales to ultimate consumers 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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final | 


co tae | La Follette said, “there is no compulsion | 


en- | 


as our practical limitations 


“‘Rationed Output’ Advocated . |Historie Building 


For Stabilization of Industry 


| Proposal 


| 
} 


| pression and changed when normal con- 
ditions return and the witness replied af- 
| firmatively. He-’said the smaller indus- 
trial enterprises have efficient manage- 
ment with respect to production costs and 
|that the high-cost inefficient ptoduction 
enterprises are being ied out by eco- 
nomic laws. 4 (aot 


ae 


Trade organizatiox paid, are mak- 
| ing tremendous eff teach honesty 
|in trade agreements. id some -pro- 
vision might be miaGe,> any ,céentral 


i¥iduals to com- 
ents and that 


agency plan, to requires 
ply with their trade 

| there might be provi 
membership of individd 
of licensing them, in the rest of:indus- 
| trial honesty and efficien ; 


He said some industries, perhaps 30 per 
|cent of them, have not taken full advan- 
tage of opportunities available to them. 
He cited particularly the anthracite coal 
| industry, which he said was concentrating 
attention more on the mining of coal than 
on the question of its distribution. 


He said that in the steel construction 
}industry “we have eliminated confusion 
|of relative interests of the buyer and the 
| seller,” and all industries should take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities for improving 
{the markets and demand. 


| Under present uncertain conditions, he 
| said, larger concerns have been guided too 
|largely by their lawyers’ and have bent 
| backward, hesitating, for instance, about 
gathering factual information and statis- 
tics. Industrial activities could be speeded 


r some system 





|every opportunity, he said, adding that 
the National Economic Council could ren- 
der invaluable service and could help very 
méterially in gathering important infor- 
mation. 

Senator La Follette referred to the so- 
called Swope plan and the so-called Con- 
ley plan. He agreed that under the Con- 


output quotas. Mr. Abbott said the quotas 
would be based on shipments, not on plant 
capacities. The Conley plan, he said, re- 
lies upon voluntary cooperation of pro- 
ducers, without any enforcement provi- 
sions and that as there is more tonnage 
produced, the plant would pay more for 
research which ultimately would benefit 
the public. 

Mr. Fahey told the subcommittee it 
would be possible to mitigate the severity 
of the price fluctuations through which 
the country has passed. He told what the 
|Chamber of Commerce of the United 
| States had accomplished and praised the 
| work of the New England Council of Gov- 
| ernors. 





| Advises Government 
Approval of Plans 


Mr. Fahey referred to the need of in- 
dustrial studies. He said that trade as- 
sociations, thoroughly organized and with 
sufficient resources, are necessary as part 
of any program of industrial stabilization. 
|He said the Swope plan proposes such 
associations to submit to some Govern- 
ment authority the plan under which they 
}can proceed. The Government authority 
| would not be required to approve the plan 
but in the absence of disapproval the as- 
| sociation would put the plan it proposed 
into effect. Mr. Fahey said he did not 
think such a procedure would work out 
| satisfactorily because there would still be 
|uncertainty about the legality. He said 
tentative approval at the outset would be 
much safer. 
“that it is feasible to permit trade asso- 
ciations to formulate agreements to re- 
strict production and to fix prices unless 
with Government sanction.” 

“As I understand the plan,” Chairman 





|to be exercised on producers who do not 
|care to join?” 
| “No,” replied Mr. Fahey. 

“Would it be possible to secure coopera- 
tion of a sufficient number of producers 
in a given industry to make the plan suc- 
| cessful on a voluntary basis?” 
| “I think that would be very doubtful,” 


great care. It should begin experimen- 
tally. The better approach would be in 
the direction of study of the factors that 


of what constitute unfair competition 
and unfair and destrictive trade prac- 
tices.” 
information relating to unemployment is 
far from what it should be, and that the 
employment exchange system is not ade- 
| quate. 
| of high salaries for a small body like the 
proposed National Economic Council that 
the greatest defect in the public system 
is the disinclination to pay adequate sal- 
aries to high-caliber officials. 


Needs Are Pointed Out 


For Employment Figures 


Miss Van Kleeck declared that “wage 
statistics in the United States are almost 
nil.” She described the lack of such 
statistics as it affects the work of the pro- 
posed National Economic Council. The 
| country needs facts to show the extent 
of employment and earning decreases in 
different industries and occupations and 





f compulsory | 


ley plan there would be annual revision of | 


“I do not believe,” he safd, | 


the witness answered, “but resort to com- | 
pulsion should be approached with very | 


enter into competition, with definitions | 


He said factual and _ statistical | 


He said in connection with need | 


for Economic Council Supported by, 
Two Witnesses at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in different regions and localities, she 
| pointed out. 
| “We also need to know,” she said, “the 
|costs of living and the standards possible 
|at different income levels, and most im- 
|portant; we need information as to the 
jrelative numbers in different income 
|groups and the fluctuations in incomes 
;caused by unemployment.” 

_ The present lack of statistics on em- 
ployment and earnings may be listed un- 
| der five numbers, she explained. Reports 
;on railroads collected by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission are three months 
| behind and the data not incorporated in 
|the general index. 
| Second, she continued, is the lack of 
| Federal statistics on the number and 
| wages of employes of contractors work- 
ing for the Federal Government. The 
| third lack was described as the failure 


|of the United States Bureau of Labor | 


|and the total earnings of employes for 
| Statistics to report the number employed 
the Federal Government. The Bureau, 
| however, she added, does secure these re- 
| ports from certain localities and States. 

As the fourth lack, the witness pointed 
out that the Bureau of the Census never 
has collected the monthly statistics of 
total wages. The need for data on farm 
labor and wages was given by Miss Van 
Kieeck as the fifth and final point. 


“When we are talking about trade as- | 
sociations,” she added, “we should study | 


the cartels in Europe.” The people of 
this country are “not only interested in 
the standards of living within our own 
|borders but also the standards of living 
in foreign countries,” she said. 


Mr. Abbot's Statement 


An authorized summary of Mr. Ab- 
| bott’s statement to the committee follows 
in full text: 


The steel construction industry is suf- least six years before the landing of the! 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, by the Span- | 


fering not alone from the effects of the 
general business depression, but also from 
{the relentless competition which has been 
| growing more and more intense each year. 
Even when the quantity of business of- 
| fered the fabricators was far above nor- 
|mal, the unregulated competition, engen- 
}dering its natural suspicions and hates, 
rendered it next to impossible to earn a 
| profit on investments. What has hap- 
| pened in the steel construction industry 
}is not dissimilar from what we find 
| throughout all branches of the steel in- 
dustry and its duplicate is repeated in 
all industries and all businesses of the 
| country. 

| American business men are generally 
| Opposed to trusts and monopolies. They 
| Stagnate trade and stifle initiative. We 
are opposed to price-fixing or the limiting 
of markets because we must recognize 
| the merit of allowing rewards to initaitive 
{and invention 


| The Sherman law truly represented the | 


best thought of our people in endeavoring 
to legislate monopolies out of existence. 
And the Clayton Act won public support 
because it attempted to make illegal some 
| of the grosser methods of unfair com- 
| petition. 

| But experience during the past few 
years has demonstrtaed to us that we 


EContinued on Page 8, Column 1.] 





Uniform Code Proposed 
| For Federal Contracts 
| 
| A complete, standard code to govern the 
negotiating of Federal public works con- 
| tracts, as recommended some time ago 
| by the Interdepartmental Board on Con- 
| tracts of the Bureau of the Budget in a 
|} measure which failed to pass the last 


| session of Congress, will be supported in 


pherson (Rep.), of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., a 
member of the House Committee on Ju- 
diciary, Mr. Christopherson stated or- 
ally Dec. 1. 

“This bill would provide for a complete 


|code governing the letting and carrying | 


out of contracts with the Government,” 
Mr. Christopherson explained. ‘Adoption 
of such a measure would clarify the law 
upon this subject of contracts with the 
Government.” 

Over 240 statutes were said by him to 


| different governmental departments and 
bureaus at the present time. 





New Chairman of Tariff 
Commission Takes Oath 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien of Boston, Mass., 
was sworn in Dec. 1 as Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. He succeeds Henry P. 


| Fletcher, whose resignation took effect 
| Nov. 30. The new chairman will serve 
; until 1936, when Mr. Fletcher’s term 


would have expired. 





Meeting of Senate Group 
On Postal Leases Called 


The Senate Select Committee on Post 
Office Leases will meet Dec. 3 to hear 
| Major Charles R. Fullaway and on Dec. 
4 to hear the Comptroller General, J. R. 
McCarl, the chairman of the Committee, 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, an- 
nonuced orally Dee. 1. . 
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- Houses Museum 


Of New Mexico 


Structure Built Before 1614 
Was Official Home for 
| More Than a Hundred 


Early Governors 


By Paul Walter Jr. 


| Assistant Director, Museum of New Mexico, 
| State of New Mexico 


El Palacio Real, or old «Palace of the 
| Governors, as it is now known, is a build- 
ing dedicated to the past. 

These adobe walls enclose the most his- 
toric building in the United States. The 
palace has been the scene of many sig- 
nificant and dramatic events all during 
the era of Christianization and coloniza- 
tion of the Southwest. 

Here for more than three centuries has 
been the center of the government of the 
Province of New Mexico under seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Spain; under the 
Mexican Empire and Republic, as well as 
under the regime of the United States of 
America. 

At brief intervals it was the seat of 
revolutionary Indian governments which 
for a few years succeeded in driving the 
Spaniards from the realm; and for sev- 
eral months the Lone Star flag of Texas 
| floated from the palace during the Civil 
| War. 


History of Building 
}erned under this roof have varied in ex- 
tent. At one period they covered 1,000,000 


northern Mexico to what is now Canada, 
|and from the Pacific coast to the Mis- 
| souri River. 

Five dates stand out in the age-stained 





| ing. 
| lt was built before the year 1614, at 


|ish governor acting under direct orders 
) from the sing of Spain. 

| It withstood in 1680 a five-day siege by 
; revolting Indian warriors. 
| persons were gathered for safety within 
the walls of the palace and presidio ad- 
joining, until, with a desperate sally, the 
j handful of soldiers who acted as a gar- 
rison, surprised and dispersed the hos- 
tiles, although they greatly outnumbered 
the Spaniards. 

Place in American History 

Then, in 1693, the building again be- 
came the seat of Spanish authority fol- 
lowing the reconquest of New Mexico by 
Don Diego De Vargas Zapata y Lujan. 

The Stars and Stripes first wavea over 
the building in 1846, after the army of 
the west, headed by Gen. Kearny, had 
| wrested the territory trom Mexiean do- 
minion. 

Finally, in 1909, the use of the palace 

as the official home and headquarters 
for governors was discontinued, after 
more than 100 executives had dweilea 
here. The building then became the Mu- 
}seum of New Mexico. 
No building on this continent has seen 
| more romance, colorful drama, heroism, 
martyrdom, suffering, intrigue and pag- 
eantry. 


Architecture Described 
Its architecture and arrangement, sug- 
| gestive of early days, the massive adobe 
| Walls and ancient vigas, all contribute to 
| that atmosphere which for the imagina- 
tive holds infinite charm. 

It is altogether fitting that this build- 
ing should continue to house a branch of 
{the State government. As the home of 
the Museum of New Mexico, the Historical 
Society of New Mexico and headquarters 
of the School of American Research it is 
| now a shrine visited by tens of thousands 
;of persons from all parts of the world 
each year. 


of a group of structures known as the 
“casas reaies,” “royal buildings,” enclosed 
within a high adobe wall as_ protection 
| against the Indians. From time to time 


of tne group, has been altered, but as it 
now stands it gives an accurate repre- 
}Sentation of its original form and ap- 
pearance. 
| Arrangement of Displays 

For those who would trace its history 
even beyond the written record, here is 
exposed in one room a portion of the 
original wall which because of its prim- 
itive type of construction, gives ample 
evidence that the palace was first built 
|} On the site of a still more ancient Indian 
| Pueblo. 








| Arrangement of the prehistoric and his- | 


toric exhibits in the building has been 
with 
Visitors in mind. 

The west half of the building has been 
| given over to displays of tools, artifacts, 
ceremonial and other objects, 
paintings and drawings picturing the lives 


of those people who inhabited the South- | 


west before the Spaniards came. 
In the east half of the building are ex- 


| hibits which date back to the dawn of | 


| New Mexico’s written history, so arranged 
= to give complete and clear pictures of 
the 
|the eyes or confusing the mind. 
| Library for Research 

The northeast corner of the building is 
given over to the research library, con- 


taining priceless documents, archives and | 


thousands of volumes appertaining to the 

| history, archaeology, art and other re- 
sources of New Mexico. The remainder 
of the rooms are occupied by executive 
offices or used for storage purposes. 

A chronological sequence, starting with 
the earliest traces of human haitation 
found in the Southwest, offers a logical 
and simple plan for the study of exhibits 
in the building. 

At the western end of the palace is the 
hall of archaeology. The plan of this 
room is to give the observer a survey of 


pre-Columbian ages, extending back more 
than 1,000 years before the Spanish con- 
quistadores gave us our first written rec- 
ords. 
Indian Relics Displayed 

In the center of the room is a repro- 
duction of the ancient Indian communal 
house of Quarai, one of the “Cities That 
Died of Fear.” Now in ruins, this was 
one of the larger Indian towns existing 


white explorers reached New Mexico. It 
has been partially excavated by the School 
of American Research. 

Its construction is typical of the larger 
Indian pueblos of the late prehistoric and 
early historic periods, and bears the main 
features of even some of the earliest hab- 
itations of the Southwest. 

In the cases about the room are grouped 
exhibits taken from the major groups of 
prehistoric Indian ruins found in the 
Southwest. The articles in the cases were 
taken from excavation of ruin and cliff 
dwelling sites by scientific field expedi- 
tions. 

One of the cases bears witness to the 
antiquity of the site of Santa Fe as to 
human occupa ion, contemporancous with 
Pecos and o.her noted nueblos whose 
existence has been traced back 1,200 and 
more years. 

In this room, 1n early Spanish days, was 
the dungeon in which the Conqueror, De 
Vargas, was held a prisoner by the gov- 
ernor who succeeded him. In the Ameri- 
can days it had a stone vault in which 
was kept the money to pay troops of the 


The dominions which have been gov-) 


| Square miles, including the area from | 


|records concerning the venerable build- ; 


A thousand | 


As originally built, the palace was one) 


the palace, which was the most imposing | 


the convenience of students and | 


mural | 


periods they represent without tiring | 


the life which existed in the region in| 


in the Manzano Mountains when the first | 
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logical Museum of New Mexico. 
| records of the Indian aborigines an 
| the history of this section of North 


Increase in Demand 


An increasing demand for public lands 
| was described by Charles C. Moore, Com- 
| missioner of the General Land Office, De- 
|partment of the Inferior, in his annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, to the Secretary of the Interior. 

About 5,200,000 acres of land were as- 
| signed during the last fiscal year, accord- 
| ing to Commissioner Moore’s report, which 
| was made public Dec. 1. Only about 3,- 
| 600,000 acres, he stated, were allotted 
}the 1927 fiscal period, as compared to 
|more than 4,600,000 acres allotted in the 
/1930 period and over 5,400,000 acres in 
| the 1930 fiscal year. 

6,000 Claims Approved 
“The craving for homes,” he asserted, 
i“has apparently no relation to economic 
|conditions.” Over 6,000 final homestead 
}entries were approved and patented dur- 
|ing the year, he said. : 

The following addition information was 
taken from the report, as made public by 
the Department of the Interior: 

Additional amounts made available for 
the year 1931 for fighting forest fires were 
the means of a more efficient distribution 
of the fire prevention forces. 
standing the low price of oil the receipts 
|}under the Mineral Leasing Act were $3,- 
531,655.05, of which the largest amount, 
$2,184,422.88, was obtained from mineral 
lands in Wyoming. California was the 
second State in the amount of receipts 
with $870,453.58. The total expenditures 
\for the conduct of business of the Gén- 
eral Land Office, including expenses of 
the district land offices, amount to $2,158,- 
159.80 as against $2,222,785 spent for the 
same purposes during the year 1930. 

The Field Service received 20,594 addi- 





129 awaiting action at the beginning of 
the year. A total of 19,998 cases were 
investigated, reported and closed; 479 were 
dropped, and there remains 17,246 not 
reached for action. Forty-two civil suits 
were brought by the Department of Jus- 
tice in connection with the activities of 
the field force in the General Land Office. 
Of this number 30 were won and 12 lost. 
Thirteen criminal prosecutions resulted in 
convictions and in two of these cases 
prison sentences were imposed. 
Surveys Made in 21 States 

The Cadastral Engineering Service car- 
ried on surveying or resurveying opera- 
/tions in 21 States and in the Territory of 
Alaska. The part of the work accom- 
plished that may be computed on a line 
basis totals 19,391 miles, the average cost 
of which was $18.54 a mile. Extensive sur- 
veying operations were carried on in coop- 
eration with the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, National Park Serv- 
ice, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
| Reclamation, the Indian Office and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. | 

There were 90 leases covering an area 
of 57,600 acres of lands valuable for oil 
and gas issued under section 14 of the 
General Leasing Act. These were the so- 
|ealled preference leases awarded to per- 
mittecs, who, as the result of prospecting, 
discovered oil or gas. 

The efforts of the Government to con- 
serve land situated in the States of Utah. 
Colorado and Wyoming, valuable for oil 
shales, and investigations made in connec- 
tion with the Hoover Dam site materially 
interfered with the ordinary routine of 
the field work, and as a result the antici- 
pated reduction of arrearages was not 
realized. ; : 

There were continued activities under 
the Act of May 24, 1928 (45 Stat., 728), 
authorizing the leasing of public lands for 
use as public aviation fields. 





department. Until 1904, it was the post 
office of Santa Fe. 
The building is divided into the Mim- 
| bres Casas Grandes room, the Rito De Los 
| Frijoles room, the Puye room, the Pecos 


|room, the Anthropological Hall, the Ec- | 


clesiastical room, the Colonial room, the 
Territorial room, in which Gen. Lew Wal- 
|lace wrote “Ben Hur,” the War Memorial 
|room, the Governors’ Hall, and the Re- 
ception Hall. 

To the rear of the palace is the enclosed 
patio, typical of Spain and Mexico. Of- 
fices, studios and stock rooms occupy the 
low buildings enclosing the patio on the 
north. 


Appointment Is Announced 
To Perry Commission 


President Hoover has appointed Dr. 
William J. Moore, of Richmond, Ky., to 
|be a member of the Perry's Victory Me- 
| morial Commission, it 
| Dec. 1 at the White House. 





SS nnnnnsnnsnsssnsnmnnananenessneemce 
| El Palacio Real—Palace of the Governors—built in the City of Santa Fe 
before 1614, and which for 250 years and more housed the Imperial and 
Republican Governors of Spain and Mexico who ruled the area now 
| known as New Mexico and comprising a good part of the southwest sec- 
| tion of the United States, is still standing and is in use. 
now owned by the State government and has become the State Archaeo- 
The exhibits give permanency to the 


nors is shown above; below is a view in the archaeological room, showing 
in the foreground a model of an ancient pueblo at Pecos, visited and 
conquered in 1541 by Coronado. 


Is Shown by Department of Interior 





‘More Than Five Million Acres Assigned in Fiscal Year, 
According to General Land Office 





in | 


Notwith- | 


tional cases which were added to the 17,- | 


was announced 





The building is 


d their Spanish overlords who made 
America. The Palace of the Gover- 


for Public Lands 





| Consideration was given 296 applica- 
| tions for fur-farming ieases in Alaska, and 


190 cases arose under the act authorizing 
the lease of Alaska lands for stock-raising 
| purposes. 

There were added to national forests 
| from the public domain approyimately 198,- 
|450 acres and 2,000 acres excluded from 
such reservations were restored. On June 
30, 1931, there were 151 national forests 
embracing 185,251,582 acres, of which 
somehting over 85 per cent is public land 
of the United States. 

Eighty-nine hydroelectric power project 
| applications were transmitted to the Gen- 
|eral Land Office by the Federal Water 
| Power Commission, involving public lands 
|}and lands within national forests in 12 
States and the Territory of Alaska. There 
were withdrawn during the year 1931 under 
; the Federal Water Power Act 35,644 acres, 
}and prior thereto 2,064,876 acres. 


| Area Placed in Reserve 


Executive or departmental withdrawals 
placed in reservation 6,964,797.32 acres. 
| The restoration from previous withdrawals 
| total 4,920,363.64 acres. 
| Patents, with the reservation of all 
minerals to the United States, were is- 
| sued on 2,462 final stock-rasing homestead 
}entries for 1,051,593.21 acres. Prior to July 
1, 1931, 60,071 such final stock-raising 
homestead entries had been passed to pat- 
;ent for an area of 22,341,253.90 acres, in- 
cluding those during the pear. Patents 
have issued with the reservations of all 
minerals, or some particular minerals, to 
the extent of 34,610,838.20 acres. 
| The vacant lands subject to all applica- 
| ble public land laws are 177,101,551 acres. 
| Of this area 127,265,885 acres are sur- 
veyed and (estimated) 49,835,666 acres 


| unsurveyed. The foregoing does not in- 
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Housing Board . 
| Opens Four-day 
Session Dec. 2 


President Hoover to Address 
Conference Seeking Ways 
To Stimulate and Im. 
prove Home Building 


Thirty-one committees dealing with fi- 
nancial, social, industrial and technical 
problems arising out of home building 
and home ownership will submit reports 
and hold discussions during four days 
beginning Dec. 2 at a series of meetings 
arranged at Washington by the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, James S. Taylor, a 
member of the planning committee for 
the Conference, announced orally Dec. 1. 
About 1,000 will attend, he said. 

President Hoover, the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, will address the members of the 
Conference during the course of their 
meetings. Additional information fur- 
nished by Mr. Taylor follows: 

Some of the questions which the com- 
mittees have been investigating and which 
will be enlarged upon by special speakers 
are household management, relationship 
of income and the home, blighted areas 
and slums, reconditioning and remodel- 
ling, financing, taxation, home ownership 
and leasing, and farm and village hous- 
ing. 

Plan First Announced in 1929 

President Hoover first announced his 
intention to call the present Conference 
in his message to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1929. On Aug. 2, 1930, the President 
outlined more fully the plan he had in 
mind and appointed a planning commit- 
tee headed Jointly by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of the In- 
terior to map out a program for the Con- 
ference. 

At meetings in September and Decem- 
ber the planning committee got the work 
of organization under way, delimiting the 
subjects to be treated and appointing the 
committees. Winter and Spring were 
spent setting up and orienting the 31 
committees which embrace approximately 
500 members. Committee work became 
intensive in the Summer and Fall. 

Approximately 5,000 persons received 
invitations from the President to attend 
the sessions of the Conference, which be- 
gin Dec. 2 and end Dec. 5. Discussions 
held at these meetings will disseminate 
the information collected by the special 
committees and probably will produce in- 
formation which the committees will 
wish to include in their final reports. 


List of Topics Is Given 


The list of topics to be discussed in 
group meetings follows in full: 
City planning and zoning, subdivision 


'layout, blighted areas and slums, utilities 


for houses, business and housing, types 
of dwellings, kitchens and other work 
centers, household management, home 
furnishing and decoration, homemaking, 
housing and family life, fundamental 
equipment, large-scale operations, taxa- 
tion, industrial decentralization and hous- 
ing, farm and village housing, design, 
construction, reconditioning, remodeling 
and modernizing, landscape planning and 
planting, home ownership and leasing, 
housing and the community, Negro hous- 
ing, relationship of the income and the 
home, finance, home information services, 
Standards end objectives, organization 
programs, technilogical developments, 
legislation and administration, research, 
education and service. 


clude any public land situated in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska or embraced in an Indian 
reservation, a national forest or park, or 
withdrawn for stock driveway of other 
public purposes. 

Public lands subject to all applicable 
laws, and those included in stock drive- 
way withdrawals conditionally subject to 
the mining laws, lands embraced in the 
national forests and subject to the mineral 
laws, including the General Mineral Leas- 
ing Act; reserved deposits of all or some 
particular mineral; or in brief areas sub- 
ject to all or some applicable public land 
laws are 355,238,866.01 acres. There are 
excluded fro: the above total lands in 
Alaska, and those in Indian, military or 
naval reservations. Existing entries, se- 
lections, locations, etc., on June 30, 1931, 
covered 24,241,042 acres. 
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Reduced Output (Rates Are Reduced Nation’s Capital 


| 


Of Manganese in 


Russia Ordered 


Decline in Shipments to} 
America Is Revealed in 
Reports Received by the 
Commerce Department 





The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has decided to decrease its 1931 produc-| 
tion of manganese ore 43 per cent below | 
the output in the fiscal year 1929-30, Lan- | 
dreth M. Harrison, third secretary of the 
American Legation at Riga, states in an 
erticle in the current issue of the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce's “Commerce Reports.” 

Domestic consumption of manganese in 


‘the Soviet Union has increased steadily 


in recent years, and the 1929-30 produc- 
tion of manganese ore comprised 44 per 
cent of the world total, Mr. Harrison 
writes. Manganese ore production in Rus- 
sia has surpassed all prewar records, while 
the United States, he explains, has been 
the principal consumer of that which was 
exported. 

Sections of Mr. Harrison’s article deal- 
ing with manganese ore production, ex- 
orts, Soviet domestic demand, and the 
importance of manganese trade to Rus- 
sia and the United States follow in full 
text: 

The increased demand for manganese, 
combined with the reduction of Russian 
output, operated to raise the price of 
manganese to a high level and new pro- 
ducers, such as Egypt, South Africa, and 
the Gold Coast, appeared on the world 
market, while Brazil and the United 
States expanded their output. Several 
small producers more than tripled their 
former production. Undoubtedly, a cer- 
tain part of this new supply ceased with 
the passing of high prices. 

Leadership Recovered 

For some years before the World War, 
Imperial Russia was the leading exporter 
of manganese ore. In the past two years, 
Soviet Russia has recovered this position. 

The postwar restoration of Soviet ex- 
ports, which began in 1922, was accom- 

anied by a striking increase in shipments 
o the United States, which has now be- | 
come the most important single con-| 
sumer of manganese from the Union. In 
recent years manganese shipments to 
America have averaged 35 per cent by 
weight and over 40 per cent by value of 
total Soviet exports. In the fiscal year 
1929-30, however, participation of the 
United States in this trade dropped off 
to approximately 30 per cent by both 
weight and volume. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the ore consumed in the United 
States has been imported, and since 1920 
Soviet Russia has been furnishing about 
35 per cent of the total available supply. 
The 1930 decline in imports from Russia 
may indicate substitution of other im- 
ported manganese ore, or a decreased de- 
mand that vear. 

France, the largest importer of man- 
ganese ore in the world, occupies second 
place among purchasers of Soviet ore, ob- 
taining about 25 per cent of its supply 
from that source at present. It is quite 
likely that Soviet shipments of man- 
ganese to France will increase appreciably 
after negotiation of a commercial agree- 
ment between the two countries. Ger- 
many obtains most of its imports from 
Russia, with some shipments by rail from 
the Nikopol field. Italy and Poland ob- 
tain ey 80 per cent of their 
supply from Russia, and Sweden recently 
has become a purchaser of Soviet man- 
ganese. 


Domestic Consumption 

Until recently Russia has consumed only 
a small part of its output of manganese 
ore. In 1913 approximately 90 per cent 
of the total production was exported. Dur- 
ing the past several years there has been 
an irregular increase in exports, but the 
growth in production has been more de- 
cided, leaving a larger balance for do- 
mestic supply. From 1925 to 1927 home 
consumption apparently exceeded 200,000 
metric tons annually and was increasing 
noticeably. With a growing manganese 
production in Russia there has not ap- 
peared to be appreciable overproduction, 
except possibly in 1929-30. 

Domestic consumption must have ad- 
vanced considerably as a result of the in- 
creased output of the metallurgical in- 
dustry under the 5-year plan. Metallurgy 
used 99.8 per cent of the manganese con- 
sumed in 1925, 1926 and 1927. More re- 
cently, production of iron advanced from 
3,373,000 tons in 1928 to 5,330,000 in 1930, 
and steel from 4,278,000 in 1928 to 6,023,000 
in 1930. ; 

An output of 960,000 metric tons of 
manganese ore is planned by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics for 1931, or 
approximately 40 per cent less than the 
1,583,000 tons decreed for 1930. The re- 
duction, amounting to 43 per cent of the 
actual output of 1,444,166 tons in the 
fiscal year 1929-30—the last 12-month pe- 
riod for which definite data are avail- 
able—appears highly significant, in view 
of the great efforts to increase produc- 
tion in almost every line, and the rapidly 
increasing domestic consumption of man- 

anese following the expansion of the 
oviet steel industry. The 1929-30 output 
constituted approximately 44 per cent of 
the world total. S 
Importance of Exports 

Exports are of vital importance to the 
Soviet Union in providing a means to pay 
for the imports necessary for the indus- 
trialization intended by the 5-year plan, 
and manganese ore is the most important 
in the group of mineral ores exported 


It comes from two rich deposits which 
are located comparatively close to ship- 
ing points, so that exports make a min- 
mum demand upon the labor supply, 
transportation facilities, and industrial 
“| tat tussia possesses the greatest 


known resources of manganese ore, al- 
though there are large reserves In India, 
Brazil, and the African Gold Coast. Less 
important deposits of high-grade ores ex- 
ist in the Netherland East Indies Chile 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Spain, and 
South Africa. The United States has de- 
posits of both manganese and manganif- 
erous ores. 
fsoviet authorities state that manganese 
ores are widely scattered throughout the 
Russian territory, but that only three de- 
posits are commercially exploited at pres- 
ent: The Nikopol, with reserves estimated 
at 91,120,000 metric tons; the Chiaturi, 
with 70,000,000; and deposits of about 83: 
000 tons in the Urals. It has been further 
estimated that 1.500.000 tons are in de- 
its in the Caucasus and 915,000 tons 
beria. 
ae result of the World War and the 
Russian revolution, the production of man- 
anese ore in Russia dropped from 1,245,- 
S74 tons in 1913 to 223,549 in the fiscal 
year 1922-23, when it commenced to re- 
cover in an erratic fashion until, in 1929- 
30, it exceeded the prewar output by 200,- 
000 tons. The proportional share of Rus- 
sia in world production feii from 55 pet 
cent in 1913 to 13.4 per cent in 1922-23, 
and then recovered steadily to 44 per cent 
in 1929-30. The actual output in recent 
years has been about 20 per cent less than 
the planned production 


Study of Tuberculosis 
To Be Made in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 1. 
The first intensive survey and study, 
on a county-wide basis, of rural tubercu- 
losis that ever has been undertaken is to 
be conducted in Alabama by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, according to informa- 
tion received by the State Health Officer 
Dr. J. N. Baker. 
The work, Dr. Baker said, is expected 
to require three years to complete and will 
ost about $50,000. Its purpose is to evolve 
1e best methods of dealing with the tu- 
*rculosis problem in rural sections where 
lequate hospital facilities are not avail- 
ale, 











} Republicans. 


By Utility in Ohio 


New Schedules of Ohio Power 
Co. Are Expected to Save 
$750,000 Anuually 


Co.Lumesus, OnIo, Dec. 1. 


Reductions in electric rates aggregating | 
$750,000 a year have been proposed by | 
the Ohio Power Co., serving many Ohio 
communities, and the new schedules have} 
been approved by the Public Utilities | 


Commission. 


Other reductions by the same company | 
within recent months bring the total an-| 
nual savings to consumers to more than 
$1,000,000, it was stated at the office of 
the Commission. y 

The Southern Ohio Public Service Co., 
of Zanesville, affiliated with the Ohio 
Power Co., was authorized at the same 
time to make effective similar reduced 
rates. ; 

In most of the communities affected, it 
was Stated, the old rates were: First 30) 
kwh., 8 cents per kwh.; next 30 kwh., 7 
cents; next 40 kwh., 6 cents; excess, 5) 
cents. The new rates are: First 30 kwh.,| 
7% cents per kwh.; next 40 kwh., 4 cents; 
next 230 kwh., 3 cents; excess, 2 cents. | 

The company also asked modification 


of its: rural line extension plan so as to 


reduce its monthly guaranteed minimum 


| from 2 per cent of the pro-rata portion 


of cost to 1.75 per cent of such cost. The 
Commission authorized the filing of. the 
new rural schedule effective for billing 
after Jan. 1. The other new tariffs are 
effective for billing on and after Dec. 1. 


Mr. Snell Promises 
President Support in 
Legislative Program 











Foresees Passage of Laws for 
Reduction of Deficit and 
Adoption of Plan to Sus- 
pend Debt Payments 





Representative Snell (Rep.). of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., who has been chosen by House 
Republicans as thelr candidate for 


Speaker, called at the White House on 
Dec. 1 to assure President Hoover that 
their organization stands squarely behind 
him and will support any program of leg- 
islation he may recommend to Congress. 

“T told the President that we were for 
him and were going to back him,” Repre- 
sentative Snell said. 

Mr. Snell stated that his colleagues in 
the House had. not yet taken a stand on 
any particular items of legislation but that 
a majority of them felt that an increase 
in taxes was imperative. “There is no 
doubt in my mind but that the major- 
itv of the people feel that we have got 
to have some additional legislation,” he 
said, “in order to meet the national defi- 
cit Something must be done but just 
what that will be no one can tell.” 


Cites Taxation Needs 


Mr. Snell said that between $500,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000 would have to be raised 
in new taxes to meet the deficit. He de- 
clined to give his views on what form 
the new taxation should take and said 
he preferred first to find out what are the 
sentiments of the majority of the House 
Mr. Snell said that he 
| planned to submit controversial questions 
to meetings of the House Republicans 
and expected to have more such confeer- 
ences than in the past. 


‘houses, dances, occupations, and of ani- 
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Former Center — 
Of Algonquins 


Curator of Anthropology of | 
National Museum Says| 
They Were First Citizens 
Of Washington | 


Before the coming of the white man to 
America, a crude structure built by Al- 
gonquin Indians probably occupied the 
site of the present White House, accord- 
ing to an oral statement made Nov. 30 
by Dr. Walter Hough, Head Curator of 
Anthropology of the National Museum. 

Dr. Hough furnished the following in- 
iormation: 

The “District of Columbia Indians,” if 
they may be called that, spoke the lan- 
guage of the great Algonquin family, 
which covered the East coast. 

It was because of their geographical 
proximity that the Algonouins were met 
by John Smith at Jamestown and by the 
Pilgrims at Plymouin. Much more is 
known about the Virginia Indians than 
of the northeastern tribes seen by Win- 
throp, because Sir Walter Raleigh sent 
along with John Smith a competent art- 
ist, who drew pictures of the natives, their 





mal life. | 
Buckskins Lacking 

Accustomed as we are to the buckskin | 
of the western Indians, we will be sur- 
prised to known that Powhatan’'s braves 
wore only robes. Their houses were made 
of bent poles covered with mats, and 
were shaped like a haystack seen on 
farms. 

Where the White House now stands 
Indians may have held in their primitive 
structures ceremonies comparable to the 
Blue Room's famous receptions. The In- 
dian ceremony, though probably less elab- 
orate, may have had just as many im- 
portant personages, and just as serious 
discourse about problems of 


Belonged to Stone Age 
The District of Columbia Indians were 


that time. | 





in the Stone Age, and imperishable stone | 


tools left in the soil are silent though 
eloquent witnesses of the ole times. So 
many of the ioois are of stone called 
quartzite that archeologists earnestly de- 
sired to know from what source they 
originated. 

Dr. W.*H. Holmes and DeLancey Gill 
found quartzite boulder beds in the once 


beautiful valley of Piney Branch, and 
saw chips and partially worked cobble- 
stones lying about. “Here,” said Dr. 


Holmes, “appears to be what was once 
a great Indian quarry.” 

Subsequent ditching revealed that this 
site was one of the greatest Indian quar- 
ries ever discovered in the United States. 

Many Places for Canoes 

The river life of these Indians 
must have been intersting. John Smith 
tells of savages in canoes, well laden with 
the flesh of bears, deer, and other beasts. 
Some of these dugout canocs are even 
now without doubt resting in the Po- 
tomac mud. There were then many places 
|; to paddle not open today. 

Boats could move freely where the new 
Government buildings are being erected 
| The Eastern Branch 300 years ago was a 
great river. At night, reflected in the 

| Potomac, were the lights of the torches 
;of fishermen, and over the smouldering 
| fires of primitive gridirons the catch was 
smoked for the Winter. Down the river 
and around the coast went canoes filled 
with furs, meat and corn for aboriginal 


In refusing to commit himself on par- trade. 
ticular items of proposed legislation Mr. Center of Land Trails 
Snell said: “I am not going to put myself ‘ , 
out on a limb and then saw it off my- , Land trails also centered in the Dis- 
self.” trict, leading to the Susquehanna and on 
Mr. Snell said that the prohibition; to the West. Braddock used an old trail 
question would be fairly met in some }tO0 Cumberland over which Indians had 
way during the forthcoming session. He | ™4mped, pressing the surface hard. Prob- 
said his own position as leader would |@bly these old Algonquin trails saw pro- 


not be as a “wet” or a “dry.” but would 
represent the prevailing party sentiment. 
He said he had told some of the House 
“wets” that those in favor of 
in the prohibition laws should get to- 
gether and agree on some concrete pro- 
posal. There should not be 100 different 
proposals on the same thing, he declared. 

Mr. Snell said that President Hoover's 
proposal for a one-year suspension of in- 
tergovernmental debts would be adopted, 
but that if it should be linked up with 
any project for cancellation of debts it 
would meet strong opposition. “So far 
as I know, the majority of the Repub- 
licans in the House are absolutely op- 
posed to the cancellation of debts,” he 
declared. 

Would Liberalize Rules 

Asked if there would be any delay in 
getting the moratorium legislation passed, 
Mr. Snell said: “The only thing I’m sure 
about is the other countries won’t pay 
anyhow.” 

Mr. Snell said he would favor a move to 
liberalize the rules of House procedure so 
that only 145 names would be required 
to a petition to discharge a committee 
from further consideration of a pending 
bill. This petition would bring a vote on 
a motion to discharge, and if a majority 
of those present voted in favor of dis- 
charging a committee, a vote on the bill 
itself could be held immediately there- 
after. 

The Republican conference which met 
Dec. 1 and recessed at 4:30 p. m. until 1 
p. m., Dec. 2, had under consideration 
proposals for changes in the House rules, 
but no definite action was taken. 

Mr. Snell put before the conference a 
tentative proposed program for changes 
in the rules. The program embodied, 
among other things, provision for a dis- 


charge rule and provision which would 
increase the number of objectors neces- 


sary to prevent consideration of private 
claim bills, and bills on the consent cal- 
endar. The plan also would make other 
small changes in the procedure in con- 
nection with the private calendar. 


int Ea 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 1, 1931 











9:30 a. m.—Senator Walcott (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, a member of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, called to discuss 
the progress of the Committee's work 
in investigating proposals to modify the 
National Banking Act and the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

10 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘(Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Coyle 
(Rep.), of Bethlehem, Pa., called to pay 
his respects to the President. 

3:30 p m.—Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., called to as- 
sure the President the Republican or- 
ganization in the House is squarely be- 
hind him in whatever program of legis- 
lation he may recommend to Congress. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 


| retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


a change | 


cession; having all the significance of a 
presidential inauguration moving down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Railroads have 
followed these old trails, giving little 


thanks to the native road builders. 

In its early state the District must have 
been an ideal place for savage life. Ev- 
ery family could have a deer a day and 
not really decrease the herd; a bear once 
in a while, wild turkey, water birds, fish 
roasting ears and ripe corn would vary 
the fare. Not too thickly planted by na- 
ture for the Indian, but a dare to thi 
early American with his steel axe, wer« 
the forests. Their massive trees were hi: 
harvest 

The coming of the white man to James- 
town in 1607 was a small entering wedge 
into a vast territory, and perhaps we 
would think it of little effect on the Dis- 
trict. On the contrary, in 7) years there 
was not an Indian left in the Valley of 
the Potomac. 


Money Market Shows 
An Easier Condition 


Returning Flow of Gold Noted 
By New York Reserve Bank 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


weeks. During the remainder of the 
year a demand for at least $200,000,000 
of additional currency for the holiday 


trade is normally to be expected 

For the country as a whole bank sus- 
pensions in November were reduced to 
about one-third the number closed in Oc- 
tober. The cessation of the withdrawal 
of domestic deposits and foreign funds 
from the banks was followed by an 
tive demand for high-grade 
investments, such as acceptance and 
Treasury bills and certificates This de- 
mand was increased at the middle of No- 
vember, when the New York Clearing 
House banks discontinued the practice of 
arranging brokers’ loans for customers 
other than correspondent banks, and thus 
released approximately $160,000,000 of 
funds for other employment 

The discontinuance of the 


ac- 


short-term 


placing of 


brokers’ loans for nonbanking lenders 
largely eliminated a type of loan which 
made difficult the exercise of banking 
control over the flow of funds into the 


security markets in 1929 and involved ‘a 
severe strain on the banks when a large 
volume of these loans had to be replaced 
by bank loans near the end of that year. 
The replacement of the comparatively 
small volume of such loans that remained 
on Nov. 16 involved a moderate expan- 
sion of the security loans of the New 
York banks for their own account, which 
was largely, obscured by the continued 
decline in the total volume of brokers’ 
loans, and in other forms of bank credit 

The general tendency in recent weeks 
has been toward a continued, though less 
rapid, liquidation of bank credit. In the 
three weeks ended Nov. 18, the total loans 
and investments of reporting member 
banks declined $219,000,000, as compared 
with a decline of $886,000.000 during Oc- 
tober. 

Approximately two-thirds of 
vember reduction was in the investments 
of these banks, and the remainder in 
loans other than security loans 

As in the previous month, the decline 
in the deposits of these banks, amounting 
to $359,000,000 was larger than the de- 
cline in loans and investments. The No- 
vember decline in deposits, like that in 
loans and investments, was at a consid- 
erably less rapid rate than in October, 


the No- 


in 1608 
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| Scenes in Area to Be Formed into Great 


A CHAIN of national parks in eastern 
4 United States will be established 
by authorization of Congress provided 
the land required for the proposed 
reservations shall be donated to the 
Nation for the purpose. Acadia National 
Park in Maine, created from gifts of 
land to the Government, has been al- 
ready established, according to the Na- 
tional Park Service; recent legislation 
provided for the establishment of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, 
Shenandoah National Park in Virginia 
and Isle Royal National Park in Mich- 
igan; a bill to authorize a national park 
in the Florida Everglades is pending. 
State Commissions of Tennessee and 
North Carolina have turned over to the 
Federal Government deeds of gifts for 
over two-thirds of the 427,000 acres 
designated by law as the minimum area 
for the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. 

The primeval mountain scenery of 
the proposed park area is shown in the 
view above, taken from _ Sugarloaf 
Mountain looking towards Mount Le- 
Conte; the view on the left is across 
Huggins Hill toward Cherokee Indian 
Reservation. Rainbow Falls on Mount 
LeConte is shown at the right; Rain- 
bow Falls, halfway up the main trail 
to the summit of Mount LeConte, makes 
a plunge of 83 feet over a bluff of solid 
rock, and is a picturesque spot which 
attracts many visitors. 


Chain of National Parks Is Expected 
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Test of Compound 
For Presence of 


“Element 87’ Fails 


Impurities in Specimen Pre- 
vents Detection of Missing 
Substance at Bureau of 
Standards 


Samples of a rare cnemical compound 

which are believed by their discoverer to 
contain the missing “element 87” and 
which he sent to the Bureau of Standards 
for additional testing contain too many 
impurities for the Bureau to ascertain 
whether or not the missing component of 
creation is really present, Dr. William F. 
Meggers of the Bureau explained orally 
| Dec. 1. 
Element 87 is one of the last two chem- 
jical constituents of matter to defy dis- 
;covery and isolation by scientists: the 
other 91 elements, excepting element 85, 
have all been found and studied to vary- 
ing extents, it was said orally at the Bu- 
reau. Additional oral information fur- 
r‘shed follows: 

Prof. Gustave A. Aartovaara, a Finnish 
vhemist, who discovered the substance and 
believes it contains the missing element 
| has twice sent it to the Bureau for spec- 
troscopic tests which he is not equipped 
}to make. Both times impurities have 
balked the tests, obscuring the spectrum 
with so many lines that the tell-tale 








Shortage ot Pood 


To Reach Into Every Part of Nation Apparent Only in 


Director Albright Declares Interest in Movement Has Defi- 
nitely Turned Eastward 


By Horace M. Albright 


Director, National Park Service 


National park interest. so long centered 
in the West, at last has turned definitely 
to the East. When plans now under way 
are consummated there will be a chain of 
national parks ext 
the southern States, possibly 
Florida, and the middle West 
have its representative in the 
park system. 
The eastern 
started in 
that the Sieur de 





even into 
also will 
national- 
portion of this system 
Monts National Monu- 
ment, in Maine, should become the La- 
fayette National Park—a name later 
changed to Acadia National Park. All of 
the lands in this park are the gift to the 
Nation by  public-spirited people who 
wanted to for others the beautiful 
coast-and-mountain scenery of Bar Har- 
bor. 
Apparently 


save 


this voluntary giving of 





lands for national park purposes made 
an exceptionally strong impression on 
Congress. For, several years later—when 


it became apparent that other areas of 
marked individuality and primitive natu- 
ral qualities existed in the East—Congres- 
sional authority for the establishment of 
ral national parks was given, but only 
on the condition that the necessary lands 
within the boundaries specified should be 
given to the United States in fee simple. 
No cost of their acquisition could be cov- 
ered by Federal funds. 


seve 


Four Park Projects 
Already Authorized 


Already four such projects have been 
:uthorized—the Great Smoky Mountains 
in North Carolina-Tennessee; the Shen- 


andoah in Virginia; the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky; and the Isle Royale in 
Michigan. A fifth project, covering the 


Fvergiades, was inspected by experts of 
the National Park Service and approved 
by the pecretary of the Interior. Proposed 
legislation to authorize the establishment 
of this Florida park passed the Senate 
Guring the last session of Congress but 
tailed of enactment in the House during 
the closing days. It is our hope that a 
bill for this purpose will be passed and 
approved during the Congress that is just 
convening 

Probably 
centers in 


roier 


the greatest public: interest 
the Great Smoky Mountains 
project, since this has already been par- 
tially achieved. The law authorizing the 
establishment provided that its area, must 
be at least 427,000 acres, with a possibility 
of increasing it to more than 700,000 acres. 
Provision alse made, however, that 
when 150,000 of the 427,000 acres were 
turned over to the Federal Government 
for park purposes, administration and 
protection of the area should be under- 


was 


when the deposits of reporting banks de- 





clined more than $1,400,000,000. 
Altogether the available reports indi- 

cate o.al shrinkage in bank credit of 

$5,500,000,000 sinc i929 and an accom- 


panying shrinkage in 
nearly $7,000,000,000. 


bank deposits of 


In actual amount these figures repre- 
sent by far the largest liquidation of 


bank credit and bank deposits which has 
ever occurred in this country and, in pro- 
portion to the amount outstanding, the 
largest shrinkage since 1893. 


Appeal Filed on Power Tax 
Levied in South Carolina 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


on Dec. 1 was asked to pass upon the 
validity of the South Carolina tax upon 
the preduction and sale of electricity. The 
case is encitled South Carolina Power Co 
v. South Carolina Tax Commission, No 
542. The appeal is from the decision of 


a three-juage statutory court handed 
down by Circuit Judge Parker. ‘The deci- 
sion of the iower court upholding the con- 
stitutionalicy of the statute appears in full 
text in the issues of Sept. 15-17.) 


Duty Classification Changed 
On Certain Imported Rugs 
New York. Dec. 1 

protests of M. H. Rogers, and Mallem & 


Sadi, the United States Customs Court 
decides that imported rugs, in chief value 


Sustaining tariff 


of cotton and in no pari of wool, sub- 
jected to duty by the Government at 40 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1117, Tariff Act of 1930, should have been 
assessed 35 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 921 of the 1930 law. Judge 
Brown the court’s conclusions. (Protests 


nding from Maine into | 


taken by the National Park Service. No 
tourist developments, such as the con- 
struction of roads and trails, may be un- 
dertaken until the total minimum acreage 
is in the control ofthe United States. 


Citizens of Carolinas 


1919, when Congress provided | 


Lauded for Work 


Magnificent work was done by the 
citizens of the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and particularly by the 


commissions appointed to handle the ac- 
quisition of lands for the proposed park, 
with the result that on Feb. 6, 1930, deeds 
to 158,876.50 acres in the park area were 
presented to the Federal Government. 
and last Nov. 2 a further gift of deeds 
tc 138,843.20 acres was made. 

Upon the acceptance of the first gift 
ot deeds, the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park was established in the 
limited form provided by Congres and its 
+#dministration and protection immediately 
undertaken by the National Park Service. 

The second gift of lands brings the area 
of the park today up to 297,719.70 acres, 
or slightly more than two-thirds its ulti- 
mate minimum size. The early acquisi- 
tion of the remaining 130,000 acres is 
looked forward to hopefully in the near 
future 

Recent reports from the Mammoth Cave 
National Park Commission, established to 
further the Mammoth Cave project, are to 
the effect that it already has acquired 
clear title to approximately 20,000 acres of 
land in the park area, including Mam- 
moth Cave itself. The Commission fur- 
ther reports that it has an anticipated 
revenue of $900,000, which it believes will 
be sufficient to acquire the remaining 
lands within the boundaries specified for 
the Mammoth Cave National Park. With 
these facts before me, I am most hopeful 
that within the next 12 months another 
new park will be added to the system. 
The law specifies a minimum area for the’ 
Mammoth Cave National Park of 45,309 
acres, including all the caves, although 
the total area may reach 70,618 acres. 


Raising Funds 
Against Big Odds 


While the Shenandoah project appar- 
ently is not as near completion as those 
already mentioned, excellent progress has 
been made in raising funds against great 
financial odds. The State of Virginia, 
through its Commission on Conservation 
and Development, secured a decision from 
the courts that the special law for acquir- 
ing the lands within the boundaries of the 
proposed park was constitutional, and fol- 
lowing this undertook the mapping and 
valuing of these lands. This work is about 
completed, and it is expected that early in 
1932 the Commission will be able to esti- 
mate accurately the amount of land that 
can be purchased with now available 
funds. The act of Congress authorizing 
the establisnment of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park provided that its minimum 
area should be 327,000 acres. 

Already the State of Virginia has deeded 
to the United States, without cost, a right 
of way 100 feet wide and approximately 
35.41 miles long, for the location of the 
mountain drive, now under construction 
along the crest of the mountains in the 
proposed park area. This construction 
work was undertaken under the emer- 
gency public works appropriation in or- 
der to provide employment urgently 
needed in view of serious economic CONg 
ditions in the locality. 


Newest Eastern 
Park in Michigan 


The newest so-called eastern project 
is the Isle Royale, in Michigan This 
island, the farthest north in Lake Supe- 
rior, located just inside the international 
boundary, also is the largest in that lake 
Its primeval forests, precipitous cliffs, and 
crystal lakes, coupled with an interesting 
exhibit of native wild life, including many 
mcose, make it worthy of inclusion in our 
present national park system. 

Surrounding it are many small islands, 
some of which are included in the park 
plan. The Governor of Michigan last 
Summer appointed a strong State com- 
mission to supervise and expedite the 
park plan 

That great primitive areas like these 
remain unspoiled in the thicklv settled 
eastern portions of our country is a great 
surprise to most westerners, and even to 
many easterners. And that steps are be- 
ing taken to preserve them is a boon to 


| the entire Nation. 





Northwest Region 


Unit Exchange Value of 
| Farm Produets for Other 
| Commodities About Half 
| Of Pre-war Figure 


There is no actual shoriage of food and 
feed on farms this year, except perhaps 
locally in the Northwest, but cash is scarce 
jand “the unit exchange value of farm 
products for other commodities” is only 
slightly more than half that of the prewar 
| period, the Bureau of Agricultural 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, stated 
Dec. 1 in a summary of the agricultural 
situation as of that date. 

Low prices are retarding movement of 
grain, potatoes, and apples to market, the 
Bureau said, but they also are stimulating 
consumption as shown by rapid depletion 
of butter and meat stocks and by October 
increases in exports of wheat and cotton. 
A statement by the Department summar- 
izing the Bureau's report follows in full 
text: 

There is no actual shortage of food or 
feed on farms this season, except perhaps 
in the northern plains territory, but cash 
is exceedingly scarce, says the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics in its Dec. 1 re- 
port on the farm situation 

The composite yield per acre of crops 
is estimated to be about 11 per cent | 


greater than a year ago, and about equal 
to the preceding 10-year average. Larger 


than average crops include cotton, to- 
bacco, apples, and Winter wheat. Rela- 
tively small crops include hay, oats, bar- 


ley, flaxseed, and Spring wheat. Corn and 


potato yields are about average 


“Farmers a year ago,” says the Bu- 
reau, “had the feeling that depression 
had just about done its worst to them. 
But this year has been worse When | 
prices of farm products last Fall ap- 
proached _ the pre-war level it was 
thought that they were cheap, and so 
they were. It was scarcely foreseen that 


this Fall the prices of corn, hogs, wheat, 
cotton, and potatoes to the growers would 
be about half those of last year. The 
October rally in cotton and grain 
a timely help in restoring some measure 
of confidence throughout the farm com- 
munity, but the rise in prices has been 
partly canceled by recent declines.” 





The Bureau reports that the market- 
ward movement of grain, potatoes, and 
apples has been comparatively light in re- 
cent weeks because the low prices this 
year have influenced producers to store 
iheir crops But the low prices are also 


Wage Cuts Greater 
In Industrial Plants 


Number of Manufacturers and 
Persons Affected Gain 


The number o>? 
reporting wage 
numb 
tions 


manufacturers 
cuts increased and the 
* of persons affected by the reduc- 
went up in the monih ended Oct. 15, 
compared with the month closed Sept. 15 
according to information made available 
Dec. 1 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Department of Labor 

Wage rate decreases were 
fect in 584 establishments in 


plants 


put into ef- 


facturing industries in the month ended 
Oct. 15, involving 155,714 workers, it was 
pointed out. In the previous month, 362 


plants cut wages for 61,582 employes 

The following additional information 
was made available 

For the month ended Oct. 15 the de- 
creases averaged 10.9 per cent, and af- 
fected 5.6 per cent of all the workers in 
the 16,250 establishments reporting on 
wage rate changes In the preceding 
month ihe cuits averaged 10.6 per cent and 
affected only 2.1 per cent of the employes 
in the 15,725 plants reporting. 


The iron and steel industry led all 
others in the number of workers given 
reductions in the month ended Oct. 15. 


Sixty-four plants reduced the wages of 62,- 
506 workers. The next highest total was 
in the cotton goods industry, in which 49 
jestablishments slashed the pay of 19,700 
| persons 

Wage rate increases were instituted in 
only two plants during the month closed 
Oct. 15. These averaged 9.4 per cent and 
affected 165 workers. During the preced- 
ing month, five plants raised the pay of 
147 persons, the average increase being 
14.8 per cent. 

More than 96 per cent of the plants, or 
15,664, of those reporting on wage changes, 
recorded neither cuts or increases during 
the month ended Oct. 15. These figures 
compare with 15,358, or 97.7 per cent, of 
the total for the month closed Sept. 15 
jin which no wage rate changes were re- 
ported. 


Eco- | 


the manu- | 


|}marks of the missing element can not 
be distinguished. 

| In recent attempts to purify the sub- 
| stance and isolate the missing element, 
Dr. Aartovaara is reported to have met 
with an accident in which flying glass 
may have rendered him blind for life. 

| Scientists in the Bureau have recom- 
| mended to Dr. Aartovaara that he submit 
|his discovery to spectroscopic tests by X- 
ray, a more objective test than the Bu- 
| reau can conduct and one which could be 
| carried through most successfully at some 
| European laboratories. The X-ray method 
|might permit the discovery of the new 
element, if it is present, in spite of the 
attendant impurities. Probably because 
of his recent misfortunes, Dr. Aartovaara 
has not replied to the suggestion. 

The samples which Dr. Aartovaara sub- 
| mitted to the Bureau contain large quan- 
| tities of rhenium, another rare element 
discovered only six years ago in Gere 
many. 


| 


stimulating consumption to some extent, 
as evidenced by the rapid depletion of 
stored stocks of butter and meats and by 
the October increases in exports of wheat 
and cotton. 

The Bureau says that the general pic- 
ture of agriculture’s position this Fall 
is reflected in the following indexes: 

“The wholesale price level of all com= 
modities standards practically at pre=- 
war or 100. 

“The industrial wage level is roughly 
twice the pre-war figure, or 200. 

“Farm taxes exceed 250. 

“Farm wages are about 120. 

“Prices of things bought by farmers, 125. 

“Prices received by farmers for their 
products average about 70.” 

The report concludes with the state- 
ment that “the unit exchange value of 
farm products for other commodities is 


| Slightly more than one-half what it was 
before the war.” 








For Busy Men 
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| FAST TRAINS 


Was | 


Connecting Washington 
with 9 of America’s 10 
largest cities... 


| EN of affairs, whose time 

is money, value the fast, 

flexible schedules of the Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Pennsylvania connects 9 
of the 10 largest cities in Amer- 
ica,and connects thesecities with 
Washington without change. 


Chicago and Washington 


Theswift, luxurious Liberty Lim- 
ited leads the largest fleet of 
daily trains between Chicago and 
Washington. 

Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Washington are connected 
by similarly flexible service. And 
there are ideal connections be- 
tween Washington and the far 
West. 


Boston—New York—Washington 


Three luxurious flyers daily speed 
between Boston and Washington 
without change; four speed be- 
tween New York and Washing- 
ton, leading a fleet of 18 trains. 
Throughout the business day, 
you can get a train every hour on 
the hour from Washington to 
New York; virtually every hour 
on the half-hour from New York 
to Washington. 


Washington and St. Louis 
and the Southwest 


The American and “Spirit of St. 
Louis” lead a large fleet of trains 
daily between Washington and 
St. Louis. The American makes 
ideal connections in St. Louis 
to and from the far Southwest. 


And these luxurious flyers set 
the standard, in speed and com- 
fort, for hundreds of daily Penn- 
sylvania trains serving nine of 
the ten largest cities in America. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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Use of Airplanes 
Aids Expeditions 
Of Marine Corps 


Considerable Part of the 
Personnel Employed Out 
Of Continental Limits, 
Annual Report Shows 










































Stating that the successful operations 
of the United States Marines in Nicara- 
gua have been aided materially by the 
efficient service of aircraft squadrons, 
Maj. Gen. B. H. Fuller, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, in his annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
declared that aviation definitely 


expeditionary forte. ; 

Fifteen members of the Marine Corps 
were killed outright or died of wounds 
received in action in Nicaragua during 
the fiscal period, according to Maj. Gen. 
Fuller’s report, which was made public 
Nov. 30 at the Department of the Navy. 

A considerable portion of the personnel 
during the year was employed on expe- 
ditionary duty “or other foreign or sea 
duty outside of the continental limits 


of the United States,” the report con-| 


tinues. “Of these operations, those in 
Nicaragua have been the most impor- 
tant.” 

“Functioned Efficiently” 

The report states in its conclusions that 
the Corps “has functioned economically 
and efficiently during the year. It has 
faithfully responded to the stringent eco- 
nomical measures that have been de- 
manded of all Government agencies be- 


cause of the business depression that is 


upon the Nation. 


“The officers of the Marine Corps feel | 


very deeply the discrimination against 
them in their relative rank with the of- 
ficers of corresponding length of service 


in the Navy, and a prompt adjustment 
of this condition is most urgently needed. 
The following information also is made 


available in the report: 


An average enlisted strength of 17,579 
Provision 


was made in the annual appropriations | 


was maintained for the year. 
for 18,000. 


Several recruiting districts remote from 
recruit depots were closed and greater | 
quotas were assigned to districts nearer 
his reduced the expense | 
incurred in the enlistment_of each re-| 
cruit from $70.65 to $59.54. The recruiting 


recruit depots. 


rsonnel was reduced from 280 to 157 


ecruiting was discontinued during sev- 


eral months of the 


ro. 
Island Stat 


ion Closed 


The personnel in Nicaragua was iow- 
ered from 766 at the beginning of the 
The Virgin 
transferred from 
Navy control, the Marine Barracks, naval 


Thomas, was discontinued = | believed the standard which t&e courts of 


— to 508 by July 1, 1931. 
lands having been 


station, St. 
all Marines were 
1931. 
Marine Barracks, naval 
was reduced from 388 to 204. 


withdrawn June 


station, Guam 


818 during the year. 


Santa Claus, Ind. 


has | 
proved itself an indispensable arm to an) 


The authorized complement of the 


The total | 
of the Marine Corps reserve decreased | 


Revised System 
Of Promotions 


Asked for Army 


Need for Bill to Relieve 
‘Stagnation’ Explained in 
Annual Report of the 
Chief of Staff 





| Will Retain Name 


|Title of Post Office in Little} 
| Town Will Stand, Postal | 


Service Decides 





The name “Santa Claus,” as applied to 
the post office at Santa Claus, Ind., will 
remain unchanged, the Post Office De- 
partment announced Dec. 1, after delib- 
cook on suggestions that the name be 
altered. 

The following information was given: 

The suggestion to change the name has 
been under consideration for some time. 
oe eee ene eee ees 
of children’s letters to Santa are deliv- | 
ered to Postmaster Jim Martin. Besides | Freee tn nats — iran [ 
the children’s mail, thousands of letters) it has been realizea. 
and parcels are sent to Santa Claus to be |“ Giosely allied to war planning is the 
remailed, in order that they may bear the | subject ‘of munition reserves. he time 
postmark of the old gentleman himself. | that must elapse subsequent to the be- 
Parents have displayed the “Santa Claus” | ginning of any possible future emergency 
postmark, to quell the disbeliefs of their | before some of the vitally essential items 
children for another year. of equipment can come into mass produc- | 

The Department has arranged for spe-|tion varies from a few months in some} 
cial help at Santa Claus this year. In|cases to more than a year in others. | 
| the last few years, Christmas mail at the | The necessity for maintaining reserves in 
little village of two or three hundred| these types of supplies is evident. All 
persons has become enormous. — Resi- | nations nave long recognized it; the point | 
dents have had to help Mr. Martin with|to be detewmined by legislative and ex- 
the thousands of letters. This year, how- | ecutive action is the most desirable bal- | 
ever, adequate help will be provided, and | ance between considerations of current | 
“Santa Claus” will get a rest. economy, which tend to decrease the re-| 


| serve, and those of eee ae | 
Virginia Sunday Law " veion meses 
Standards Defined 


ment. 
For Supreme Court 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Munition Reserves : | 

Under existing congresional directive 
our effort has been to maintain a re-! 
serve for a force of two field armies or} 
1,000,000 men. Through lack of sufficient 
appropriations we have fallen far below 
this level in certain essential items. This 
applies particularly to ammunition, which | 
deteriorates after a number of years in 
storage. Savings to be made _ through | 
renovation are not neglected, but they; 
are insignificant when compared to our! 
aggregate needs. In other items increased 
authorization is necessary to give us an| 
approximate balance in supplies. The time | 
has come when the matter of munition | 
{reserves must receive renewed attention | 
if we are to adhere to the policy of main- | 
|taining defense measures on a balancd 
basis. 

The dispersion of the Regular Army 
makes it impracticable to have imme- 
diately available an adequate, balanced 
and efficient force of regular troops to 
meet the first phases of emergency. The 
few Infantry troops in the United States 


|Attorney for State Says Jur- 
ies Decide Issue of ‘Moral 
Welfare’ in Communities; 
Guided by Public Interest 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Dec. 1 continued to hear arguments in 
the case of Broad-Grace Arcade Corpora- 
tion v. J. Fulmer Bright et al., No. 72, 
involving the constitutionality of the so- 
called Virginia Sunday law prohibiting 
the carrying on of business other than | : t , : 
“work of necessity or charity” on Sunday. | available for immediate field service are | 

The appellant in this case was .the| distributed among 24 regiments located 
|operator of a miniature golf course, who at 45 different posts with a battalion or 
applied to a Federal statutory court for | less at 34. Artillery troops are in a sim- 
jan injunction restraining the officials of | ilar situation. They are distributed among 
|Richmond, Va., from enforcing the law.|7 regiments and 7 separate battalions lo- 
'The lower court denied the injunction. | |cated at 19 different posts with battalion 

or less at 16. Under such conditions com- 
‘Moral Welfare’ Issue 


bined tactical training in the Regular 
| In reply to a question from Chief Jus- 


Army alone is rendered most difficult. 

| tice Hughes, Collins Denny Jr., Assistant Need for Fewer Stations 

| Attorney General for Virginia, stated he| A reasonable dispersion of regular forces 
| /is, of course, required in order to carry 
on economically citizens training in Sum- 
mer camps. This project is one of the 
|most desirable features of our national 
defense system, and it is particufarly im- 
portant that nothing be done that would 
compel a reduction in the number of 





Virginia had applied in interpreting this 
aw was whether the work was “reason- 
ably essential to the moral welfare of the 
people.” 

Mr. Denny said in his opinion the jury 
in each case would have to decide what 



































The Second Marine Brigade continued | 
on occupation duty in Nicaragua in ac-| 
cordance with the terms of the existing 
agreement between the United States and 
the Republic of Nicaragua. The brigade 
Was reduced by approximately 225 offi- 
cers and men with a view to complete 
Withdrawal during the year 1932. 

An electoral commission was_ stationed 
in Nicaragua from June to November, 
1930, by order of the President to super- 
vise the congressional elections there. 
Fourteen officers and 279 enlisted men of 
the Marine Corps were trained and as- 
signed to this duty. : 

The elections throughout Nicaragua 
were carried on quietly, efficiently, and 
satisfactorily, and were most creditable 
to the electoral mission. 

The Marine Corps gave aid also fol- 
lowing the earthquake of March 31, 1931. 
All personnel performed excellent and 
commedable work by turning to the tasks 
at hand whole-heartedly in a magnificent 
showing of fortitude, cooperation, and in- 
itiative. 7 

In May, 1931, all marines were with- 
drawn from outlying stations in Nica- 
ragua and concentrated in Managua. 
Since this reduction the “activities have 
rested almost solely in the hands of the 
Guardia Nacional, the native police force 
officered by 57 commissioned officers and 
126 enlisted men of the Marine Corps. 
No increased banditry followed this with- 
drawal and reduction of force, and it is 
believed the Guardia Nacional can handle 
the situation effectively. 

Throughout the year 11 officers and en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps were 
killed in action and four died of wounds 
received in action in Nicaragua. 

The successful operations there have 
been materially aided by the efficient serv- 
ice of the aircraft squadrons, and aviation 
has definitely proved itself an indispensa- 
ble arm to an expeditionary force. 

The Fourth Marines, expeditionary reg- 
iment on Asiatic shores, including 1,145 
enlisted men, has_ been stationed at 
Shanghai, China. There has been no oc- 
casion requiring this unit to engage in 
any active combat operations during the 
year. The same cordial relations with 
the Chinese people and their officials have 
been preserved. : _ 

The mission of the brigade in Haiti has 
undergone no change. In general deal- | 
ings with the Haitian people have been | 
satisfactory. The very few cases of fric- | 
tion have been those of individuals and | 
the offenders have been promptly dis- 
ciplined. 
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Problems of Promation f 

The Navy has supported the Marine 
Corps in efforts to obtain legislation to 
remedy the law which has resulted in dis- 
crimination in the promotion of Marine 
Corps officers, Maj. Gen. B. H. Fuller, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, stated 
Dec. 1, in referring to a statement in his 
annual report on this question in which 
he mentioned the discrimination against 
officers of the Corps in their relative rank 
with naval officers with a_ corresponding 
length of service. No conflict exists be- | 
tween the Marine Corps and the Navy, 
he said. His statement follows in full 
text: 

“In connection with the account pub- 
lished in the press on Nov. 30 and again 
today concerning the alleged discrimina- 
tion against officers of the Marine Corps, | 
the Major General Commandant desires 
to state that this discrimination is the 
result of the existing law governing pro- | 
motion, and that there is no_ conflict | 
whatsoever between the Marine Corps and | 
the Navy. 

“On the contrary, efforts by the Marine 
Corps during the last five years to ob- 
tain remedial legislation have had the 
full eon and close support of the 
Navy Department and all influertial of- 
iuwers of the Navy. 

“There is no discrimination between of- | 
ficers of the same rank in the Navy and | 
Marine Corps, but it does exist under the 
present law when length of service is con- 
sidered. 

“Tne Commandant’s arinual report, 
from which the press comments were ob- 
tained, states: 

“*The officers of tiie Marine Corps feel 
very deeply the discrimination against 
them in their relative rank with the offi- 
cers of corresponding length of service 
in the Navy and a prompt adjustment of 
this condition is most urgently needed.’” 








Decrease in Duty Sought 
On Alsike Clover Seed 


An application for a decrease of duty 
on alsike clover seed has been filed with 
the Tariff Commission, according to an 
announcement issued Dec. 1 by the Com- 
mission. The Farm Seed Group, Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Association, ilwaukee, 
Wis., made the request, the announce- 
ment stated. 


agreed that in applying this standard dif- 


inquired Mr. 


which is made up of a great many base- 
ball fans to decide that baseball on Sun- 
day is essential to the welfare of the peo- 


same situation often 
case of a large number of other crimi- 


what work is in accord with the public 
sentiment of the community?” 


pointed out that statutes similar to the 
one 


by the courts of 14 other States. 


said. 
designed to insure the fact that all work- 
ers will receive one day of rest in seven.” 


tice 
the law the juror applies what he con- 
ceives to be the moral standards of the 
community. 


tice Brandeis, 
that has been said about 
ties of juries in various communities is 


same objections might be raised against 


| attracted widespread attention, especially 
|from easterners who have never seen the 


| There 


he community belieéVed was essential to 


young men permitted to attend the camps 
he moral welfare of the people. He 


annually. Too great a concentration of 
regulars would probably result in such a 
|reduction, since the increase in the cost 


erent results might be reached in dif- s } ‘ 
r lof assembling trainees would materiall® 


erent communities. 
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Standard Tests for Accuracy of Timepieces 














HE National Bureau of Standards, 

pursuing its function of determin- 
ing the accuracy of measuring appa- 
ratus, tests all kinds of timepieces in- 
cluding pocket watches, wrist watches, 
stop watches, chronometers, clocks and 
chronographs. The value of the tests 


Scope of the Census o 


And Application 


Covering of Field Made Nece 





exceed the savings effected in overhead 
and upkeep expenditures. But subject to 
{the limitations imposed by the considera- 
tions I have just discussed, regular forces 
should be concentrated in fewer stations. 

The citizens’ military training camps 
{are constantly gaining in popularity as) 
|their purpose and methods of operation | 
become better understood. By June 30, | 
|1931, about 175,000 application for at-| 
tendance at the July camps had been re- | 
ceived, as compared with less than 60,000 
in 1929. It was possible to ae for 
training only about 38,000. The policy of | 
employing reserve units to administer the | 
camps has been continued with good re- 
sults, both in the training of students and 
in giving valuable experience to the re- 
| serve organizations so used. 

Strength of Army 

The strength of the Regular Army has 
not fluctuated greatly in the past several 
years, remaining almost constant at the 
|figures of 12,000 officers and 118,750 en- 
‘listed men (excluding Philippine Scouts). 
Fewer separations from the service have 
occurred during the last year than in the 
average of those just preceding, due to the 
unsettled economic conditions now being 
experienced. With subnormal industrial 
activity and 
trained civilians for every vacant 
there has been little temptation offered to 
Army officers and highly trained non- 
commissioned officers to forsake military 
|careers for the more lucrative positions 
| of civil life. 
| To a limited extent the decrease in 
cost of living has served to ameliorate the 
| military man’s financial difficulties. How- 
| ever, the modest reductions in retail prices 
| experienced during the past year have not 
{been sufficiently great to eliminate his 


‘ 5 " difficulties, nor to correct the injustice 
Colonial Relics Sought that has been done him. 
a a ; Stagnated promotion has been another 
For Shenandoah Park | matter of immediate concern to every of- 
ficer, and therefore to the War Depart- 
ment. An abnormal personnel situation 
was created in the Army by the method 
of induction into the service of the World 
|War group, which constitutes about 50 
;per cent of all commissioned officers. 
Some months ago there was forwarded 
to Congress a bill which if enacted into 
law will relieve to a great extent the un- 
satisfactory conditibns now existing in 
|that it will hold out to a great majority 
of the officers in the so-called “hump” the 
;expectancy of eventual 
vancement. ' 
The purpose of the bill is simply to 


“Under this interpretation of the law,” 
Justice Sutherland, would 


t not be possible for one community 


le and at the same time would it not 
e possible for another community to de- 
ide that Sunday baseball is not essential 
o the welfare of the people?” 

Mr. Denny admitted that this situation 
might prevail, but contended that the 
prevailed in the 





nal laws. 
_“Do_ you contend,” inquired Chief Jus- 
ice Hughes, “that the jury must decide 


Yes,” Mr. Denny replied. 
In continuing his arguments, Mr. Denny 


in issue had been upheld as valid 
Calls It Labor Law 


“This law is not a religious law,” he| 
“Tt might be called a labor law 


In to a 


Mr. 


answer 
Stone, 


question 
Denny said 


by Mr. 
that 


Jus- 
under | 


In reply to an inquiry from Mr. Jus- 
Mr. Denny said that all 
the eccentrici- 


realiy of no legal significance because the 


any criminal law. 
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California red woods 

A museum in the proposed Shenandoah 
Park should become a colonial treasure 
house, Mr. Albright stated, because of the 
great historic interest of the section. 
re are undoubtedly hidden away in 
family attics many heirlooms, such as old 
pieces of furniture, ancient firearms, spin- 
ning wheels, lanterns, old china, samplers, 
patchwork quilts, carpet bags and other 
old-time luggage, which would provide in- 


hh ga SABC a | brin romotion back to a nor sis. 

seneely interesting exhibits for such a Thee ecu form is that Oe toned 
=e ? ; {through years of accumulate 

aeeee aN no funds available for the ae Be Me of eee lee aoe 

|purchase of such pieces, Mr. Albright| outflow of personnel. The limited ac- 


pointed out, but he stated that the Na- 


tional Park Service had found in the past | Seleration in promotion sought under the 


War Department proposal would obtain 


ee many pores are glad to donate|only until there should have passed 
such pieces to the national parks and ‘0 lis > gr  of- 
monuments where they will be assured ee Se euiared the teetian tenia 


ficers who entered the Service immediately 


permanent places of safekeeping and will subsequent to the World War. The imme- 


afford an _ instructive source of interest 
to the millions who annually visit the na- 
tional parks and monuments. 

Anyone who is interested in making 
contributions to a future Shenandoah 
Park museum should write to The Direc- 
aE, ROSH Park Service, Washington, 


upon Congress. 


‘Repeal Proposal Drawn 


World’s Leading Producers 
Of Platinum Metal Unite 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
new outlets for platinum, encouraging the 
demand and extending the market for 
the commodity. 

The only director of “Consolidated 
Platinums” at present appointed is D. O. 
Evans, of the Mond Nickel Co., who is 
also a director of Henry Gardner & Co., 
which is controlled by the Amalgamated 
Metal Corporation. It is understood that 
the others are to be nominated by the 
| participating companies. 

The new company’s contracts were con- 
;cluded after six months’ negotiations in 
|London among the principal producers 
| above named, and including: Edelmetalle- 
| Vertriehs Aktiengesellschaft, Mond Nickel 
Co., Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Co., New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
|}Compania Minera Choco Pa ifico. 

“Consolidated Platinums” will be man- 
aged by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the above companies, with | 
P. L. Ginsburg, who is a director of Cen- | 
trosojus (England) and also on the 
boar dof the Moscow Naredny Bank, and 
F. B. Howard White, as joint managers. 
Bale of the platinum which the newly 
formed company will buy will be through 
existing distributors and dealers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


stitution of the United States, which 


fourths of the several 
{of the Constitution: 
| “Article 


| of 
the 


the legislatures of 

several States, shall 
vention for _ proposing 
which in either case shall 
to all intents and purposes as part of thi 
Constitution when ratified by the vote o 


two-thirds 0 
call a con 


the several States, and that, until three 


or 


amendment, any State 
may change its vote: 
State, without its 


in like manne 
Provided, that n 
consent, shall be de 





New Hampshire Estimates 


1s 


The utility franchise tax enacted b 
the last session of the New Hatmpshir 
legislature will yield $151,385, 


mission, E. C. Hirst. 


lat retail and sales to industrial consum- 


the consequent surplus of | 
osition, | 


reasonable ad- | 


diate passage of this bill should be urged 


For 18th Amendment | 


when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
t States shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part 


| The Congress, whenever 
| two-thirds of both. Houses shall deem it | 


@ecessary, shall propose amendments to} 
| this Constitution, or, on the application 


amendments, | 
be valid 


the qualified electors in three-fourths of | 


|fourths of the States shall have ratified 
more than one-fourth of the States 
shall have rejected or defeated a proposed | 


prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 
Utility Franchise Taxes 
Concorp, N. H., Dec. 1. , tives; 


according 
to the Secretary of the State Tax Com- 


fications, Says Federal Statistician 
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| 


These are the headings of our main | 


tab ted for States and | 


tables which are presen 
for the leading cit ; 
percentage columns and other derived de- 
tail. Such detail is shown on the basis 
of both kind of business and type of es- 
tablishment separately. 7 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to show 
such great detail for each type of estab- 
| lishment subdivided by kind of business. 
| However, for the States and the leading 
cities, we have gone very far toward even 
lsuch an elaborate presentation. In our 
detailed tables on employes, we give a 
considerable degree of information rela- 
tive to the personnel situation in the 
| wholesale trades; showing therein the sex | 
of employes, seasonality of employment 
and showing the salesmen and executives | 
separately from other employes. In spe- 
cial tables, we are classifying the estab- 
lishments of wholesale merchants, their 
net sales, and total expenses by size of 
business as well as by kind of business. 
The results of this presentation should 
| be of very great value in analyzing the 
efficiencies of the wholesale trades. 

In the wholesale field, we have been 
able to go far towards giving a thorough- 
going picture of the distribution of com- 
modities. The establishments in this field 
have been able to give us such a compara- 
tively complete picture of their commodity 
handlings that we are bringing together 
this information under the heading of com- 
modities, showing the commodity distribu- 
tion in terms of dollars in each of the 
leading kind of business trades and sub- 
dividing ¢ach of these to a considerable 
degree by the functional type of dis- 
tributor handling the goods. 

In’ this way we believe that we have 
gone as far as possible toward eliminat- 
ing the influence of the duplication of 
handling of goods which is so common in 
certain branches of the wholesale trade, 
particularly in the food trades. However, 
even the data for the wholesale merchants 
most narrowly defined will unquestionably | 
at times involve a considerable ae 
tion in the food trades and it will be 
necessary to make allowances for this in 
utilizing our figures. 


Preliminary Reports 
During the Spring and early Summer} 
we published separate preliminary reports | 
|for the wholesale trade in the cities hav- 
| ing 100,000 population or over. This Sum- 
mer we issued a national summary for 
| States and counties. The first of our 
| final State’ series appeared from the 
printer last week. This is an 83 page 
| quarto bulletin for the State of California 
;and carries data for the cities of that 
State as well as the State totals. Other 
States will follow soon and the series 
| should be completed in a few months. We 
| hope later to present material showing our 
| wholesale information more strictly on 
| 








the trade basis. 
Report on Rural Trade 

_No systematic presentation of data for 
cities, having “less than 1,000 population 
will be made. Special studies are being 
made, however, of typical rural communi- 
ties showing the trade in even, these 
smaller towns and _ distinguishing the 
county seats, for study of our data shows 


ularly supposed. We expect to receive 
from the printing office very shortly a bul- 
| letin showing the retail business of each 
f|county in the Nation. This bulletin does 
_|Not give as great detail as we are pre- 

paring for counties and small cities for 
the final series of State reports, but it 
does give a marketing picture which we 
hope you can use as a basis for develop- 
ing sales policies for the year 1932. 

The number of stores and their sales 


s | 
f | 


| totals into food stores, country general 
stores, general merchandise stores, auto- 
r 
0 | restaurants and eating places, the lumber 
and building group of stores and other 
retail stores. 
data for the following specific kipds of 
| business classifications: 
| Grocery, meat, and combination stores; 
| motor vehicles sales establishments; filling 
stations; garages (repairs, gas, oil and 
| storage); accessories and other automo- 
shoe stores, men’s, women’s and 
y | children’s, and drug stores. 
This publication should be 


re ready for 
to furnish it free upon application. 


Our final series of State reports will 
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NEW ._BOOKS 


Received by 









Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official ducuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


| 
Avery, Maurice W., ed. 


Latin prose literature, 


Cato to Suetonius. 400 p. Boston, Little, 
} Brown & co., 1931. 31-30072 
Blanchard, Leola H. Conquest of southwest 
Kansas. 355 p., illus. Wichita, Kan., 
Wichita eagle press, 1931 31-30064 


Boreham, Frank W. When the swans fly high. 
282 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1931. 
31-30068 


Bourst, Lawrence S. Alternators and A.-C. 
motors, by . . . 71, 57 p., illus. Scranton, Pa., 
Internatl. textbook co., 1930. 31-30133 

Casson; Herbert N. Your memory. 134 p. 
Lond., Efficiency magazine, 1930. 31-21981 

| Comstock, Chas. W. On the stresses in arch + 
dams. 30 p. N. Y., 1931. 31-30129 

| Court Treatt, Chaplin. Out of the beaten 
track; narrative of travel in little known 
Africa. 288 py illus. N. Y., BE. P. Duttory 
& co., 1931 31-30276 

Derrick, Thos. The prodigal son and other 
parables shown in pictures. 99 p., illus, 
N. Y.. Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 31-29952 

De Sauze, Emile B. Cleveland plan for teach- 


ing of modern languages, by ... and Vesta 








upon the poise of the balance and, con- 
sequently a watch adjusted in one posi- 
tion may have a variable rate when 
changed to another position. Data 
given in test reports, it is stated, may 
be used to advantage in secur‘ing a bet- 
ter pocket performance of a watch, by 
avoidance of positions and temperatures 
for which it has the poorest rates. Bet- 
ter grades of watches, it is explained, 
are usually adjusted for 3 to 5 positions 
to isochronism and for temperature 
variations. The five positions, as shown 
on the right, are: Vertical, pendant up; 
vertical, pendant right; vertical, pend- 
ant left; horizontal, dial down; hori- 
zontal, dial up. The watch under test 
is run for several days in each position 
for position adjustment. For tempera- 
ture adjustments the timepieces are 
usually run for several days at each of 
three temperatures approximating 5, 20 
and 35 degrees, Centigrade, in a cabi- 
net shown above, in which the tem- 
perature is maintained constant by ther- 
mostatic control. In testing stop 
watches, as shown at the lower right, 
a special key is used to eliminate per- 
sonal errors; the key is pressed against 
the crown of the watch to start and 
stop it, causing an electric current to 
be made and operating the pen of a 
chronograph so that it makes a record 
of the time of starting and stopping. 


to the users is the basis of these tests. 
A circular issued by the Bureau of 
Standards states that the most care- 
ful adjustment cannot entirely elimi- 
nate variations, and observes that 
isochronism, or the uniformity of rate 
as the watch runs down, is dependent 


f Distribution 


|Farm Prices Increase 


In Most Commodities | 





Condon (Winston modern language ser.) 
81 p., illus. Phila., John C. Winston co., 
1931. 31-30074 
Deutsch, Helen. The Provincetown; story 
of the theatre, by ... and Stella Hanau. 
313 p., illus. N. Y., Fargar & Rinehart, Inc., 
193 31+30075 
Donoghue, Timothy J. Constructive com- 
mercial Spanish method 134 p.g@ Tampa, 
Fla., Spanish-English school, 1931. — 31-0070 
Enever, Frank A. History of the law of dis- 
tress for rent and damage feasant. 325 p. 
Lond., G. Routledge, 1931 31-22212 
Fine art. 1. 1931. 1 v., illus. N. ¥.,. W. 3. 
Rudge, 1931 31-22101 
Fowler, Gene The great mouthpiece; life 
story of Wm. J. Fallon 4033 p. N. Y., 
Covici, Friede, 1931 31-30271 
Hodson, Robt. L. Chinese ceramics in pri- 
vate collections, by . . Bernard Rackham 
& Wm. King. 201 p., illus. Lond., Halton 
& T. Smith, 1931. 31-29954 
Hollis, Christopher. Saint Ignatius. 287 p. 
N. Y.. Harper & bros., 1931 31-30126 


Huby, Jos. The church and the Gospels, by 
...; trans. by Fenton Moran. (Malta books,) 
231 p. N. Y., H. Holt, 1931 31-30125 
Jacobs, Bertram. Short treatise on law of 
bills of exchange. cheques, promissory notes 
and negotiable instruments generally. 278 p. 
Toronto, Carswell co., 1930. 31-22200 
Laver, James. Complete catalogue of etch- 
ings and dry-points of Arthur Briscoe, A. R. 


E., illus. 39 p. Lond., Halton & T. Smith, 
1930. 31-29956 
Linney, A. G. Peepshow of port of Lond, 
244 p. Lond., S. Low, Marston & co., 1930. 
31-20378 

Long, Geo. Mills of man. 224 p. Lond., H. 
Joseph. 1931 31-30277 
Ludmann, Oscar. Stepchild of the Rhine; 
autobiography. 276 p. N. Y., H. King, 
1931. 31-30272 


Maccoby, Simon. 18th century England, short 
history of English politics and society from 
revolution to Water! (1688-1815.) 436 p. 
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ies along with certain | has heretofore been shown. These reports 


that some of these smaller cities offer | 
far greater sales possibilities than is pop- | 


|is shown for each county, breaking the | 


motive establishments, apparel stores, the | 
furniture and household group of stores, | 


n_ addition we are showing | 


distribution soon and we expect to be able | 


to Trade Described 


ssary Use of General Classi-| 


om Page 2.) 


give considerably more intensively detailed 
information for retail trade for the lead- 
ing cities and for the State totals than 


will present what information we secured 
from the retailers on commodity distribu- 
tion. Expense, credit and employe data 
will also be given in considerable detail. 
Part of this information will be of value 
chiefly in the analysis of sales outlets as 
a basis for sales quotas and programs. 
The other part is an analysis of retailing 
itself, and should serve as a basis for se- 
lecting the most economical and efficient 
channels of retailing. 


Reports already issued give a great body 
of new information regarding the market- 
ing of food. Census of Distribution fig- 
ures show that practically one-third of 
the retail stores of the country are en- 
gaged primarily in the sale of foods. 
Specifically, of the 1,549,168 retail stores 
shown in the preliminary totals of the 
Census of Distribution, 497,715 stores were 
included in what have been classed in the 
food group. And of every dollar spent in 
the retail stores of the country, 22.61 cents 
is expended in these food stores. | 

Method of Classification 


The basis of the census classification 
has been the major business conducted 
by the establishment as revealed on in- 
dividual reports. To illustrate: Stores 
selling partly food and partly hardware 
are classified among the food stores, when 
it is evident that the major portion of | 
their sales is of food. On the other hand, | 
when the major portion of their business | 
consists of . hardware, they have been} 
placed in the hardware group. Such a} 
basis of classification has been necrssary 
in view of the very prevalent practice | 
of selling kinds of merchandise in types 
of stores where they might happen to be 
least expected. In the food group are 
included: Grocery stores with and with- 
out meat departments, meat markets, fish 
markets, bakeries, delicatessens, fruit 
stores and vegetable markets, candy and 
confectionery stores, dairy and _ poultry 
retail dealers, as well as certain other 
miscellaneous food stores. 

In addition to the food stores proper, 
food is sold in fairly important measure 
by certain other kinds of business. Many 
department stores, dry goods stores, and 
general merchandise stores in urban com- 
munities also maintain food departments. 
Of such stores, this census shows 17,242, 
but the proportion of their food sales | 
is not known as yet. In addition, in the} 
rural and small town communities the 
/combination of food and general mer- 
|chandise, in what have been classed as 


| 
| 


| 
| 


“country general stores,” is very common | 


retailing practce. There are more than 
87,000 such stores. It has been impossible 
as yet to determine just what proportion 
|of their sales consists of food, but it is 
|known that their food sales are very im- 
portant. , 

| Food in more highly prepared forms 
}/and with more service is sold through 
restaurants and the soda fountain de- 
|partments of drug stores. Cetisus tabula- 
\tions show that there are 135,674 restau- 
rants and other eating places and_ 34,265 
dfug stores with fountains in the United 
States. 

There is no definite knowledge as yet 
to indicate to what extent the food sales 
of nonfood stores offset the sales of non- 
food articles by food stores. Since the 
reports for 47 combination stores (groce- 
ries and meats) in Washington, D. C., 
show sales of general household supplies 
as 17 per cent and other nonfood prod- 
ucts as 15 per cent, it is highly probable 
that such adjustments between actual 
food sales and the total sales of food 
stores is not very important, excepting 
for the food sales of drug stores and gen- 
eral stores, as already noted. 


Food Bill of Country 


If we add to the 26.8 per cent of the 
national sales included in the sales of 
food stores and restaurant establishments 
one-third of the sales of drug stores with 
|fountains, and one-half of the sales of 
country general stores, we would find a 
percentage of the national retail sales 
equaling 32.9 per cent or approximately 
$14,850,994,000. Adding the sales of meals 
in hotel dining rooms and every other 
possible sale of food recorded in the cen- 
sus, the total retail food bill of the Nation 
in 1929 was only $16,300,000,000. These 
figures are materially lower than some 
estimates which have been made by cer- 
tain of our outstanding experts in retail 
|merchandising, but they have been so 
\consistent in the census findings through- 





|farm prices this 


jthe further decline in hog prices. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
month was caused by 


| the sharp increase in grains, cotton and 
cottonseed 
overbalanced further 
animal prices, chiefly hogs, and a slight | 
decline in the fruits and vegetable group. | 


and poultry products 


which | 
declines in 


meat | 


The index of the farm price of grains | 


advanced 11 points from Oct. 15 to Nov. | 


15, reflecting the upturn which occurred | 


in the market during October and the! 
first week of November. 
period the index of cotton and cottonseed 
prices advanced 8 points, while the dairy 


During the same 


and poultry price index moved upward | 


3 points, due to the seasonal advance in | 


egg prices. | 

The principal declines were made in the 
index of meat animals due primarily to 
Beef 
cattle about held its own, showing slight 
improvement, while some further decline 
in the farm price of veal calves and lambs 
were recorded. Sheep prices showed no 
significant change from a month ago. The 
other group index to decline was the fruit | 
and vegetable index which dropped 2) 
points from the Oct. 15 level. 


The farm price of wheat advanced from 
36.1 cents on Oct. 15 to 50.5 cents on Nov. 
15 or an increase of about 40 per cent 
during the month. This sharp rise in 
wheat prices was accompanied by in- 
creases of nearly 10 per cent in corn, 15 
per cent in oats, 23 per cent in rye and 
12 per cent in barley prices. 

The decline in the farm price of hogs | 
from $4.70 on Oct. 15 to $4.36 on Nov. 15 
or about 7 per cent was largely seasonal 
in character. Declines of 9 per cent in 
the farm price of veal calves and 4 per 
cent in lambs were also recorded. Beef 
cattle prices on the other hand showed 
a slight improvement from the month 
preceding, advancing from $4.76 on Oct. 
15 to $4.81 on Nov. 15, representing an in- | 
crease of about 1 per cent. | 


out the country that there is every rea- 
son to believe them to be correct. 

In our final retail State reports, which 
we are now starting to print, we are 
compiling the sales volume classified by 
kind of business for each city of 1,000 or 
more population, and the kind of business 
classification used differentiates the stores 
into about 40 classes. 

There is, of course, some material vari- 
ation in the proportionate retail sales 
through food stores from one section of 
the country to another, but this variation 
is one which careful study shows to be 
natural and hence confirms the accuracy 
of the figures. The section of the country 
in which the proportion of the retail food 
stores is highest is the Middle Atlantic 


| States in which a relatively small propor- 


tion of the food consumed is grown lo- 


cally and practically all of the food used | 


goes through retail stores. In this divi- 
{sion 25.96 per cent of the total retail 
business is in the food stores. 

In the division just west of this and 
centering around the Great Lakes, which 
is the western part of the great indus- 
trialized part of this country, 23.34 per 
cent of the sales were through food stores. 
In New England 26.56 per cent of the 
|sales were through food stores. Thus in 
| the whole industrialized area of the 
northeast, which is least self-sufficient as 
|regards local supply of foods, the reteil 
|sales of food are comparatively very im- 
portant. 


Where Sales Are Smaller 


On the other hand, in the northern 
Sippi River, which is in a sense the na- 
tional bread basket, the proportion of to- 
tal retail sales through food stores is 17.76 
per cent; and throughout the 
where so large a proportion of the popu- 
lation lives on its own farms and pro- 
duces a material share of its own food, 


the proportion of sales through food 
stores is also low. 

In the Pacific Coast States the sales 
through food stores are 20.82 per cent 
of the total retail sales, but the Sales , 
through restaurants and other eating 


places are 5.49 per cent of the total re- 
tail trade (the highest in the Union) as 
compared with the national average 
of 4.19. 

National advertisers can do much in 
applying data derived from the Census 


of Distribution to the problems of retail- | 


ing, thereby making retail merchandising 
both cheaper and more effective. Of 
course, the immediate call for such data 
on the part of advertisers is for informa- 
tion on which sales policies may be im- 
proved and national buying reawakened. 
It is our hope that this census material 
may help matertally toward that end. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an authorized summary of an address 
delivered conn by Dr. McFall at 
Washington before the Association of 
National Advertisers.) 


Monthly 


group of States just west of the Missis- | 


south, | 


illus. N. Y¥., Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 
31-30275 

Mason, Wm. P. Examination of water, chem- 
ical and bacteriological. 224 p. illus. N.Y, 
J. Wiley & sons, 1931 31-30130 

| Morris, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Hungary: land of 
enchantment 291 p Lond., H. Hartley, 
1931. 31-30279 
Newman, Ernest. Fact and fiction about Wag- 
ner. 317 p. illus Toronto, Cassell & co., 
1931. 31-30252 
Raitt, Wm. Digestion of grasses and bamboo 
for paper-making 116 p. Lond., C. Lock- 
wood & son, 1931. 31-30132 


Ross, Sir Edward D., ed. Art of Egypt through 
the ages. 354 p. illus. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 
1931. 31-29955 

Salvan, Jacques L., ed Premieres lectures 
litteraires, elementary French anthology, by 

° - and E. F. Parker. 153 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath, 1931. 31-30071 

Shelburne, Mass. Vital records of ..., to 
end of yr. 1849. (Essex inst., Salem, Mass. 
Vital records of towns of Mass.) 190 p. 
Salem, Mass., Essex inst., 1931. 31-30067 

Slocombe, Geo. White plamed Henry, king 
of France 378 p. N. Y., Cosmopolitan 
book corp., 1931 31-30270 

Smith, Harry B. First nights and fitst edi- 
tions 325 p. Boston, Little, Brown & 
co., 1931. 31-30250 

Smith, Leo. Music of 17th and 18th centuries, 
(Toronto conservatory of music. ‘Textbooks.) 


280 p. Toronto, J. M. Dent, 1931 31-30253 
South, Helen P. Proverbs of Alfred, studied 
in light of recently discovered Maidstone 
manuscript. 168 p. N. Y., N. ¥. univ. press, 
1931 31-30073 
Thomson, Wm. G. History of tapestry from 
earliest times until present day. 550 p., 
illus. Lond., Hodder & Stoughton, 1930. 
31-29953 
Wallace, Warren L. Story of Ta. Ist ed, 
Written for use in schools of Ia., in com- 


pliance with laws of 44th Gen. assembly. 82 


p.. illus. Mason City, Ia., Klipto loose leaf 
co., 1931 31-30065 
Watson, Chas. G. Sags and tensions in over- 
head lines. 192 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. 
Pitman & sons, 1931 31-30131 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquigy Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol, 7, 
No. 5, Nov., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Subscription price, $2.75 a year. 

21-28403-28417 

Rept. of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services and U. 8. 
Employment Service, Sept., 1931, U. 8s. Dept. 
of Labor. Free (L24-62) 

Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Indian Comrs., to Secy, 
of Interior, for f yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, U. 
S. Dept. of Interior. Free (11-11229) 

Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Biological Survey, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric., for f. yr. ended Je, 
30, 1931. Free (Agr. 12-378) 

Notices of Judgment under Food and Drugs 


5 


Act, 18226-18300, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Free. 
; , (Agr, 8-878) 
Experiment Station Record—Vol. 64, Index 
Number, Office of Experiment Stations, U. 
S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, $2.50 
a@ year. (Agr. 9-832) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commetce of 
U. S.—Part II, Sept., 1931, Bur. of Foreign 


and Domestic 


Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 

Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year, 

(14-21465) 

Ann. Rept. of Gov. of Hawaii to Secy of In- 

terior, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. U. §, 
Dept. of Interior Price, 15 cents. 

: (GS12-562 

Experiment Station Record—vVol 65, No. 4 

Dec.. 1931 Office of Experiment Stations, 

U _S. Dept. of Agric Subscription price, 

$1.50 a year (Agr. 9-832) 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in thé State given below, 











Ky.—Common S« Laws, 1930. W. C. Bell 
Supt. Public tion Frankfort, 1931." 
Bienn, Rey ipt. of Public Instruce 
tion to Gov. for rs. ended Je. 30, 1929.— 

} Pt. 1 W. C. Bell Frankfort, 1929. 
_Bienn. Rept Ss of Public Instruce 
tion to Gov. f yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930.— 
Pt. 11, (St cal). W. C. Bell, Supt. 


Frankfort, 1931 
Teachers’ Manual and Courses of Study. 





Elementary Schools, 1931 Pub. by order of 
State Bd. of BE W. C. Bell, Supt. Public 
Instruction ikfort, 1931 

Mo.—Cases Determined by St. Louis, Kansas 


City and Springfield Courts of Appeals of 
State —Vol. 224. Reptd. for St. Louis Court 
of Appeals Dec. 4, 1928, to Mar. 3, 1931, for 
Kansas City Court of Appeals July 6, 1926, 


to Jan. 5, 1931, and for Springfield Court 
of Appeals July 12, 1929 to Jan. 13, 1931. 
Springfield, 1931 
Conn.—Rept. of Treasr. for f. yr. @nded Je. 
36, 1931—Pub. D No. 10 Submitted to 
oe by Roy C. Wilcoxn, Treasr. Hartford, 
W. Va.—23rd Ann. Rept. of Ins. Dept., Audi- 


tor’s Office. for period ended May 


1, 1931. 
Submitted to Gov 


by Edgar C. Lawson, State 


Auditor and Ins. Comr. Charleston, 1931. 
a | 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., November 28, 


1931 SEALED BIDS 
office at 3 P. M tern Standard Time, Jan- 
vary 14, 193 r furnishing and installing 
Lighting Fis in the new office building 
for the House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Specifications may be obtained 
} at the office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
jin the discretion of said Architect, by any 
satisfactory lighting fixture manvrfacturer. 
DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol 


be opened in this 
Ea 
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Improved Personnel in Dry Force | 


Shewn Under Civil Service Rule 


Turaover Greatly Reduced and Efficiency In- 
creased, Commissioner Dell Says 
In Talk to Students 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


he and the politician who had put him inysists of two parts. 
the job were convicted on charges in-|‘mental test” and has a weight of 70 
volving collusion in releasing for bootleg|per cent. The second is an observation 
a liquor that had been seized by | test, and this has a weight of 30 per cent. 
he Government. There is no experience requirement in the 
Doubtless the easy money was attrac- | Prohibition-agent examination. What we 
tive to the Government employe. Also|are after is good material for training in 
he felt that he was under obligation to | Prohibition enforcement work. Good ma- 
his “influence”; that he owed something | terial is a man who is intelligent and 
to the power that had given him the|honest. He must also be in sound phys- 
employment. It is possible that the whole | ical condition, for the duties of the posi- 
scheme was prearranged. j Hon are arduous. A prohibition agent 
The case I have described is authentic. | KNOws no office hours. He might be called 
It is also typical, for in the seven years Whit to a = noure in a day a ee 
in which the Volstead law was operative | ¢) ite oi try ability is = a on e 
(I put a question mark here) under the | © ye in ily cae ane a ae 0 fod 
method of appointment which prevailed | ?° & ysically qualified are not admitte 
before the Act of March 3, 1927, 1,162|t© the examination. 
employes in the prohibition enforcement Book Knowledge 


staff were removed for delinquency or 
Considered Secondary 


misconduct. 
The mental test I have mentioned has 


In 551 of the cases the offense war- | 
nothing to do with book knowledge. A 


ranted prosecution in the courts. Usually | 
others besides prohibition employes were , 

certain degree of formal education is, of 
course, necessary, for without it the ap- 


involved, in a large seeieggee of the| 

cases the “outsiders” being active, even " é 

prominent, in politics. Three State di-|plicant would not be able to express him- 

rectors of Federal prohibition enforce-|self clearly and intelligently. If we can 

ment were sentenced to serve peniten- get college-trained men, so much the 

tiary terms. How many violations within | better. 

the service were not discovered will never What the test is aimed to demonstrate 
is the ability of the applicant to under- 
stand printed instructions, to reason, to 


be known. 
The Civil Service Commission realized 
adapt himself to conditions; in short, it 
is to demonstrate the degree of intelli- 


that its own organization and the merit 
gence of the applicant. The observation 


The first is called a 


system as a principle would come in for 
severe criticism unless it could be shown 
within a reasonable time that there had 
been marked improvement in prohibition 
enforcement. 


Turnover Was Reduced 


60 Per Cent in Year 


When the Commission took over the 
job of “cleaning house” it adopted a pro- 
cedure of selection more rigid than any 
in its history. In the first year after 
the prohibition force was fully recruited 
under the Civil Service system the turn- 
over was reduced by more than 60 per 
cent. It is significant that 50 per cent 
of the personnel in office when the Com- 
mission got started on the job was out 
of office when it got through. 

Here is some _ testimony high 
sources: 

The Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, contains this statement: 

“The process of placing the entire per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of Prohibition in 
the classified civil service, as provided by 
law, was completed during the year. It 
has brought about a marked improve- 
ment in the personnel of the prohibition 
service.” 

In a hearing before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
in connection with the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal year 1932, Col. Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock, Director of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion, said this with reference to the force 
under his supervision: 

“I think the force has improved tre- 
mendously, in my observation, since the 
days when I was United States attorney 
I think it has very much improved under 
Civil Service than it was then.” 

The Report on the Enforcement of the 
Prohibition Laws of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, dated Jan. 7, 1931, includes this 
statement with reference to the personnel 
of the Bureau of Prohibition: 

“Since the extension of the Civil ‘Serv- 
ice laws over it, there has been continued 
improvement in organization and effort 
for enforcement, which is reflected in the 
attitude of greater confidence in the pro- 
hibition agents on the part of the United 
States attorneys and judges.” 


from 
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Mr. Wickersham Agreed 
Law Made Bad Start 


George W. Wickersham, the chairman 
of the President's commission, made this 
statement: 

“I am in entire accord with the con- 
clusions that ‘enforcement of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act made a bad start 
which has affected enforcement ever 
Since’; that ‘it was not until after the 
senatorial investigation of 1926 had 
opened the people’s eyes to the extent of 
law breaking and corruption that serious 
efforts were made’ to coordinate ‘the Fed- 
eral services directly and indirectly en- 
gaged in enforcing prohibition,’ and that 
not until after the Act of 1927 had ex- 
tended the civil service law over the en- 
forcement agents, were there the begin- 
nings of such an organization as might 
have been expected to command the re- 
Spect of other services, the courts and 
the public, and thus secure reasonable 
observance of the law and enforcement 
of its provisions as well as other laws 
are enforced.” 

The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced open competitive examinations 
for the newly classified positions under 
titles ranging from assistant commis- 
sioner at the top to warehouse watchman 
at the bottom. The examination an-| 
nouncements showed definitely that the 
act bringing these positions into the com- 
petitive classified service provided that 
those already employed who were not ap- 
pointed in accordance with the civil serv- 
ice law must compete with others in ex- 
aminations if they wished to have an op- 
portunity to retain their positions. | 

Written tests in examination rooms 
were given only for the lower grades of 
positions. For the higher grades, train- 
ing, experience, and general fitness were 
the considerations in the _ preliminary 
tests. The written tests for agents, in- 
vestigators, and inspectors were designed 
to select men with the kind of mental 
ecuipment that would enable them to be- 
come effective operatives in prohibition 
enforcement work, intelligence, not book 

Knowledge, being the quality sought. 

Personal interviews with the applicants 
and searching character investigations | 
formed a part of all examinations. The | 
honesty, integrity, and general character | 
of all applicants was thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Commission’s agents 

Facts in an applicant's history evidenc- 
ing moral turpitude, disrespect for law,| 
or unethical dealings rendered him ineli- 
gible for further consideration. The fin- 
gerprints of all applicants were taken and} 
were used to check the accuracy of the} 
applicant’s statements as to arrest, in- 
dictment, or conviction for crime or mis- 
demeanor. 

Up to January, 1930, 36,000 persons ap- | 
plied for employment in the Bureau of 
Prohibition under the various examina- 
tions announced by the Civil Service 
Commission. Less than one-sixth of these 
were declared eligible for employment. 
About 10,000 survived the tests to the 
point of the character inquiry. Four 
thousand of these were eliminated by the 
investigations of the Commission's agents 

This was a big job and it took more 
than two years to complete it. Since the 
force was fully recruited under the com- 
etitive-examination plan, the task has 
een to take care of turnover and enlarge- 
ments of the force. The general plan I 
have outlined has been followed consist- 
ently from the beginning. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
53 per cent of the applicants for employ- 
ment as deputy prohibition administrators 
who had survived all tests to the point 
of the character investigation were elimi- 
nated by that investigation. In that year 
47 per cent of the applicants for employ- 
ment as senior prohibition investigators 
and 40 per cent of the applicants for em- 
ployment as prohibition agents went out 
on the character investigations. 

The written test in the examination 
room, which is given to applicants for 
employment as prohibition agents, con- 


—I kn 








test is just what the name of it implies. 
It is a test of the applicant’s ability to 
concentrate on a given situation, to observe 
the elements which make up the situation 
and to remember what he has observed. 


Those who qualify in the written test 


are then subjected to the personal inter- | 


view and the investigation of fitness. The 
ir-vestigation -covers the applicant’s per- 
sonal characteristics 
adaptability, keenness 
understanding, judgment and discretion. 
|Itt is also aimed to secure evidence of 
the applicant’s honesty, integrity, and 
general character. Evidence secured in 
an investigation of personal character- 


istics or habits, such as want of judgment, | 
lack of physical or mental vigor, inability | 


|to cooperate with others, intemperance, or 
‘other characteristics which, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, would render 
the applicant unfit or undesirable for this 
ciass of positions, is considered sufficient 
ground for the rejection of the applica- 
tion. Fingerprints form an important part 
of the character investgiation. 


Agents Eligible 


For Promotion 


Prohibition agents are eligible for suc- 
cessive promotions to higher posts, such 
as senior prohibition investigator, deputy 
prohibition administrator, and prohibition 
administrator. When examinations are 
held for entrance to these higher places, 
however, as they sometimes are, there is 
no written test in the examination. The 
examination for senior prohibition inves- 
tigator, for example, consists of a rating 
|on training, experience, and fitness, with 
a weight of 70 per cent, and reports of 
investigations filed with the application, 
weighted at 30 per cent. 

A prerequisite for consideration for the 
senior prohibition investigator examina- 


tion is that within the past 10 years the | 


applicant has had at least three years of 
responsible and progressive experience in 
some kind of difficult and important in- 
vestigative work in a full-time position, 
the major duties of which related to the 
detection of violations or violatqrs of 
criminal law. 

Under the second subject of the exami- 
nation for senior prohibition investigator 
the applicant must submit with his ap- 


| distinctive 


| of 
| whenever it is practicable to do so, to fill 


|ment organization. 


plication a description of three investi- 
gations of conspiracies or violations of 
criminal law on which he has been en- 
gaged within the past 10 years, either as 
sole investigator or in responsible collab- 
oration with an associate. 


Executive Ratings 


Based on Training 
such as appearance, | 


and quickness of | 


In the examination for deputy prohibi- 
tion administrator the ratings are based 
upon training, experience, and fitness. 
Examples of fields of activity in which 
ualifying experience may be gained for 
the post of deputy prohibition adminis- 
trator are: 

Executive or important 
work under Federal or State governments, 


or under governments of cities or coun- | 


ties of large population, having to do with 
law-enforcement or investigative activi- 
ties and involving the direction of a con- 
siderable force of subordinates; direction 


of military or large-scale business enter- | 


prises constituted of a number of co- 
ordinated organization units performing 
functions or employing a 
considerable personnel. 


For positions higher than deputy pro- | 


hibition administrator the basis of ratings 
is about the same, but the requirements 
as to training and experience are, 
course, of higher grade. 


It is the policy 
the Bureau 


of Prohibition, however, 


positions above the grade of prohibition 
agent by the promotion of those who have 
made good in the service. 

As I have said, the purpose is to pro- 
vide the Bureau of Prohibition with good 


material for training in prohibition en- | 


forcement work. New appointees attend 
a school conducted by the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, in which they are instructed in 
the law, the requirements of the Bureau, 
and methods of procedure. After this 
instruction they are assigned to work 
with thoroughly-trained agents before 
before they are allowed to operate on 


| their own responsibility. 


So much for the prohibition enforce- 
Now just a few words 
about some of the other law-enforcement 
branches of the Federal Government. 
The Civil Service Commission gives ex- 
aminations for antinarcotic agent under 


the Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury 


supervisory 


of | 


| Department; for storekeeper gager under | 
jthe Bureau of Industrial Alcohol of the | 
| Treasury Department; for operative in the} 
Secret Service under the Treasury De- | 
' partment; for customs inspector under the | 
| Treasury Department; for immigrant in- 
spector and immigration patrol inspector 
{in the Immigration Service; for food and 
drug inspector under the Department of | 
Agriculture; for policeman in the Metro- | 
politan Police Department of 
trict of Columbia and in the Federal | 
police force in Washington, and for some 
|other poistions of this class. | 


|Examinations Given 


For Similar Positions 


In all of these examinations the. in-| 
| vestigation of character, such as I have} 
described to you, is an important ele-| 
jment, I may even say the most important 
element. | 


Some of these examinations include a 
written test and some do not. Where there 
is a written test it has the same object 
|in view as that of the written test in the} 
| prohibition-agent examination, that is, | 
to test the intelligence of the applicant 
rather than what he has learned in} 
| school. 
| If, however, an applicant should make | 
/100 per cent in the written test, he stands 
or falls on the character investigation. | 
|The Government has no place in its law- 
enforcement branches for any but con-| 
scientious and honest operatives. The 
purposes of the laws could be absolutely | 
| defeatea from the inside by dishonest em- 
ployes. ; 

There is one other examination given 
|by the Commission that I wish to dis-| 
cuss before closing, and that is the ex- 
lamination for guard in the penal and| 
corectional institutions under the Depart- | 
ment of Justice. 

The duties are to guard inmates of the 
institution and prevent escapes or unau- 
thorized communication with outsiders; to | 
enforce institutional regulations and main- | 
tain discipline through strength of char- | 
acter and personal attributes rather than | 
hy physical force; to participate in the) 
administration of service activities organ- 
ized in the various institutions; to super- | 
vise details of inmates at assigned tasks; | 
to report on conduct and work accom-! 


the Dis-| ti 
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plished, and to perform related work as 
assigned. 

The Department of Justice is recruiting 

its force of guards with a high and intelli- | 
gent conception of what a guard should} 
be. It does not want strong-arm methods 
unless they are absolutely necessary. It | 
does want men who can gain the confi-| 
dence of inmates through their own| 
strength of character and personal quali- | 
es. 
The Department of Justice has wnae-| 
lished in New York City a training center | 
for the instruction of appointees to guard 
positions in the duties to be performed and 
in general penal institution social service. 
This course of training lasts from four to 
six months. 


Strong-arm Methods 


Declared ‘Unwanted’ 
All appointees are required to report at; 
New York City for the training course. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| Those who demonstrate in the course that 


they are the kind of men the Department 
is looking for, are assigned to guard duty 
at once of the Federal institutions and 
are furnished transportation to the insti- 
ution to which they are assigned. Those 
who do not meet the Department's re- 


| quirements are dropped from the service. 


This position of guard offers an oppor- 


| tunity to men who have training and want 


experience in social service work. They 
have an opportunity in employment as a 


|} guard to study at first hand those of our 


complex social structure who have been 
unwilling or unable to adapt themselves 
to the scheme. 

At the same time they have an unusual 
opportunity to be of real service to individ- 
uals and to society. The proper concep- 
tion of confinement for crime is that it 
shall have reformation rather than pun- 
ishment in view. If a college-trained man 
contributes something to this high ideal 
his service to the public is great. 

I repeat that the idea that “it takes a 
rogue to catch a rogue” has no place in 
law enforcement as it is undertaken by 
the Federal Government. Men of high 
intelligence, men of character, men who 
can withstand temptation, men who can 
by their own example increase respect for 
law as law, are the only kind of men the 
Federal Government wants. 


Made Iresn 


never parched, never toasted 


“You needn’t ro me 


ow Camel is 


Titec Med: lo lati tie 


Wou probably know that heat is used in the treat- 
ment of all cigarette tobaccos. 


But you know too that excessive heat can destroy 
freshness and fragrance. 


That’s why there could be no truly fresh ciga- 
rette except for scientifically developed methods of 
applying heat. 

Reynolds is proud of having discovered and per- 
fected methods for getting the benefits of heat treat- 
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Canadian Tariff 
On Oranges Aids 


British Growers 


Import Duty About Equal 
To Expense of Shipment 
From Untaxed Sources 
Within Empire 


The duty on oranges recently imposed 
by Canada affects about 7 per cent of 
the total United States Commercial or- 
ange crop, and it may be expected to lead 
to more competition from British orange- 
producing countries, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Dec. 1. The duty, 
amounting to 75 cents a box, equals a 
large part or all of the transportation 
costs on oranges from untaxed Empire 
sources, the Department said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Leading Farm Export 


Oranges are by far the most important 
of the agricultural products exported from 


ithe United States which are affected by 


the Canadian Tariff Act of June 2, 1931. 
According to Canadian import figures the 
average value of the United States or- 
anges imported into Canada during 1929 
and 1930 was $8,654,000, or 33 per cent 
of the total average value of agricultural 
products imported from the United States 
on which tariff changes were made. 
American oranges formerly entered Can- 
ada free. 

The duty now amounts to 35 cents per 
cubic foot. On a box basis the Canadian 
Government has been assessing a duty 
of 75 cents. Oranges imported from Em- 
pire countries receiving the benefit of the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


AMELS are Kept Fresh? 


ments and still avoiding ever parching or toasting. 


With every assurance we tell you, Camels are 
truly fresh. They’re made fresh — not parched or 
toasted — and then they’re kept fresh in the Camel 


Humidor Pack. 


If you wish to know why the swing to Camels is 
nationwide and steadily growing — switch to them 
for just one day — then leave them, if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


AMELS 


Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's 


Coast-to-Coast Radio Programs 


CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton Downey, Tony Wons, and Camel 
Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard, every night except Sunday, 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, Alice Joy, “Old Hunch,” and 
Prince Albert Orchestra, direction Paul Van Loan, every night 


except Sunday, N. B. C. Red Network 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 


Don’t remove the moisture-proof wrapping from your 
package of Camels after you open it. The Camel Humidor 


Pack is protection against sweat, dust and germs. In offices 

and homes, even in the dry atmosphere of artificial heat, 

the Camel Humidor Pack delivers fresh Camels and keeps 
them right until the last one has been smoked 


© 1931, B. J. Reynolds Tobscco Company 
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Review of Ruling | 


Of Patent Office | 
Limited by Court 


| 
| 





Patentee-interferant May Ap:| 


peal Only to Court of | 
Customs and Patent Ap-| 
peals Under Provisions | 


| 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 
J. A, HEIDBRINK 


v. 
Ex_mer I. McKesson. oh 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
’ No. Sais hina iad ‘aia 
A 1 from the Distric ourt o | 
i eted States for the Northern District | 
of Ohio. 
F. A. Wuitetey for appellant; Gero. FP.) 
Kirk for appellee. 
Before Denison, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, | 
Circuit Judges. | 
Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 3, 1931 | 
HIcKENLOopER, Circuit Judge—A pat-| 
ent having theretofore issued to plain-| 
tiff-appellant, certain claims therein were | 
placed in interference with the claims of | 
defendant-appellee’s then pending appli- 
cation. Priority was awarded detendant- | 
appellee and this decision was affirmed | 
by the Board of Appeals. No appeal was | 
thereupon prosecuted to the Court _Of | 
Customs .and Patent Appeals, but, in- 
stead of so appealing, plaintifi-appellant 
instituted this action in the_ District 
Court, claiming the right to do so by 
virtue of R. S. 4915 (35 U. S. C. sec. 63), 
(Note No. 1) as it is contended such sec- 
tion must be construed in the light of R. | 
S. 4911, as amended by the Act of March 
2, 1927 (c. 273, sec. 8, 44 Stat. 1336 (35 U. 
S. C. sec. 59a)). (Note No. 2.) These sec- 
tions are designated hereinafter by the 
United States Code section numbers. The 
bill of: complaint was dismissed by the 
District Court upon the authority of Mac- 
Gregor v. Chesterfield, 31 F. (2d) 1791. 
Plaintiff appeals. has 

Section 63, if read literally, is restric 
in i i cases where “a patent} 
in its operation to ee ae! 
as obvious that section 59a was designed | 
by Congress to apply only to cases ot in- 
terference proceedings between pending 
applications, for its closing provision 1S 
that, in the event of the election of an 
“adverse party” to proceed under section 
63, “the issue of a patent to the party 
awarded priority by said board of appeals 
shall be withheld pending the final de- 
termination of said proceeding under said 

tion 63.” rt 

se But it is contended by plaintiff-appel- 
lant that the rest of the language ol S2c- 
tion 59a nevertheless applies to an inter- 
ference proceeding between an applicant 
for a patent and a patentee, and in the 
event that priority were awarded to the 
applicant, and the patentee appealed to 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, the applicant, as the “adverse party 
mentioned in section 59a, could elect to 
have all further proceedings conducted 
under section 63 and thus compel the 
patentee to file a bill in equity in the 
District Court under the latter section. 
Hence, it is argued, the enactment of | 
section 59a must necessarily have had) 
the efiect of conferring jurisdiction nan 


District Court to entertain a bill in 
aes under section 63 on behalf of a 
patentee-interferant, to secure the — 
tinued right of enjoyment of <i —_— 

i —ar sai a 
already issued—a rig a 
atent. : 
7 district court may impliedly be 
given jurisdiction under the circumstances 
of the hypothetical case just stated, ut 
this is a question we need not here = 
now decide. The facts assumed by suc | 
hypothetical case are not present —. 
While the award of priority was to = 
applicant, there has been no sppeel oO 
the Court of Customs and Patent p- 
eals by the patentee-interferant; ae 
as the applicant elected to mare Surtees 
proceedings conducted under section “. 
The plaintiff-appellant already has = 
atent. Notwithstanding the fact ae 
he mention of “adverse parties’ In both 
sections seems to indicate that the — 
edies were intended to be open to t ° 
parties to an interference proceeding, an 
such a proceeding is specifically —_ 
tioned in section 59a, we are constraine 
to the opinion that the only review om 
to a patentee-interferant, after = : 
verse decision by the board of appea = 
the Patent Office, is by appeal * . 
Court of Customs and Patent Appe a *. 
after issue of a patent to the applica s. 
by seeking relief against such aver: orig 
patent under R. S. 4918 (35 U. S.C. § 
i ¥ j 
Pe tons 59a and 63 were not intende a. 
we think, to open the door to a Tore | 
in the district court of every decision s | 
the board of appeals, and a litigant can | 
avail himself of the remedies there ‘Phin | 
vided only if he brings his case Bays 
the conditions so expressly imposed. | 
decision in Mactiregor Vv. 
ra, is approved. _ ; 
Sup efendant-appellee = ne 
is court to en p 
gg further legal proceedings bd 
laintiff-appellant, to establish and =a: 
ain the patent issued to him, on a 
ground that such legal proceedings | @r¢ | 
groundless, vexatious and oppressive. ms 
issue was nay Feuee below and can | 
iced. , Puls 
Oe cement of the district court 1s 
affirmed with costs. cae 

- y a atent on ap 5 
chee’ © ‘the applicant may have remnegy 
by bill in equity, and the court havin , 
nizance thereof, on notice to advers — 
and other due proceedings had, may os ge 
that such applicant 1s entitled, acnOre ae bs 
law, to receive a —, te 3 
eee i it = ah favor of the right of 
the applicant, shall authorize the commis- 
sioner to issue such patent * {Re 

onl ae eee cen ct the board 

~ with ecis é 

oe ee ns may appeal the aw 
States Court of Customs and patens ? 
eals, provided that such appeal shall ae ae 
missed if any adverse party to such n ee 
ference shall * * * file notice with the Con 
missioner of Patents that he elects to neve 
all further proceedings conducted as growines 
in section 63. Thereupon the appellant sha 
have 30 days thereafter within which to file a 
bill in equity under said section 63. 
If the appellant shall file such bill within 
said 30 days and shall file due proof thereof 
with the Commissioner of Patents, the issue 
of a patent to the party awarded priority lay 
said board of appeals shall be withheld pend- 
ing the final determination of said proceeding 
under said section 63.” 
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Test Suit on Sales Tax 
is Expected in Georgia 


AtLanta. Ga., Dec. 1. 


According to the Georgia Tax Commis- 
sioner, Paul Doyal, it is expected that 
test suit will soon be started involving the 
change in the sales-tax regulations. Un- 
der that regulation the sale of goods 
shipped from points in other States are 
subject to the levy when covered by in- 
voices issued in Georgia. The ruling was 
made, the Commissioner explained, to 
prevent wholesalers and jobbers — 
claiming that sales were made at facto- 
ries or general offices in other States. 

The regulation—Rule 2 of Article VI, 

overning the Gross Receipts Tax Act as 
t relates to wholesalers and jobbers— as 
amended, reads as follows; 

2 Measure of Tax There must be in- 
cluded in the return from taxation all gross 
receipts of the business from the following 
sources: 

(a) Sales or shipments from stores and/or 
warehouses located in Georgia, regardless of 
residence of purchaser or destination of ship- 
ment; 

(b) Sales and/or shipments to a point lo- 
cated in Georgia and/or to purchasers resid- 
ing in Georgia, regardless of the point from 
which sale and/or shipment was made, when 
covered by invoices dated at and/or issued 
from a point in Georgia. 


» 
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| nance, 
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Zoning Ordinance Prohibiting 


‘New Filling Stations Is Upheld 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
City OF ELIZABETH CITY 


v. 
A. L. AYDLETT. 
No. 24. 

North Carolina Supreme Court. 
Appeal from Superior Court of Pasquo- 
tank County. 

LAURENCE AYDLETT, M. B. Simpson and 
McMutian & McMuttan for appellant; 


A. 


J. B. Letcu, Jonn H. Hatt and THOMP- 
son & Witson for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 11, 1931 
Apams, J.—The plaintiff is a munici- 
pal corporation. Private Laws 1923, c. 
15. The defendant, a resident thereof, 
is the owner of a lot situated’ on the 
northwest corner of Main and Road} 


streets. In July, 1928, the board of alder- 
men passed an ordinance prohibiting the 
construction or maintenance of filling 
stations within specified municipal areas. 
The defendant’s lot is within a district 
from which filling stations were excluded 
by the terms of this ordinance. 

Sometime before September, 1929, the 
defendant applied to the proper authori- 
ties of the city for permission to build 
a filling station on his lot and his ap- 
plication was denied He then commenced 


| the erection of the building and the city 


procured a warrant from a justice of the 
peace charging the defendant in a crim- 
inal proceeding with a breach of the ordi- 
nance. At the hearing the defendant was 
discharged; whereupon the city instituted 
a civil action to enjoin him from going 
on with the work. On appeal from a 
judgment rendered in the Superior Court 
this court held upon the facts then ap- 
pearing that the city was not entitled to 
injunctive relief. Elizabeth City v. Ayd- 
lett, 198 N. C. 585. 

On Oct. 7, 1929, the city enacted a zon- 
ing ordinance pursuant to authority con- 
ferred by the General Assembly. Public 
Laws 1923, c. 250. The ordinance was 
adopted in the interest of the public 
health, safety, morals, comfort, prosperity, 
and general welfare of the city and 
was designed to regulate and restrict the 
location of buildings to be used for trade, 
industry, residence, or other specified 
purposes; to divide the city into zones 
or districts; to classify buildings on the 
basis of the kind or character of the busi- 
ness to be done; and to prescribe a, gen- 
eral method of administration. 

To this end_the city was divided into 
Residence A Districts, Residence B Dis- 
BusinesS A Districts, Business B 
Districts, and Industrial Districts. With 
respect to each class the ordinance pur- 
ports to be uniform and, not only to 
secure the public safety, but to facilitate 
provision for transportation, water, 
schools, and other public requirements. 

The defendant’s lot is in Business A 
District; and the zoning ordinance pro- 
hibits the erection of filling stations in 
this district at any time after the ordi- 
nance became effective. 


Discrimination Charged 
In Operation of Ordinance 


After the adoption of the zoning ordi- | 
nance the defendant undertook to com- | 


lete the filling station without a permit 


rom the city, and the plaintiff brought | 
suit on April 15, 1930, to restrain the de- 


fendant from proceeding in his enter- 
prise. The restraining order issued at 
the commencement of the action was dis- 
solved at the hearing, and upon appeal 
to the Supreme Court the judgment was 
reversed. Elizabeth City v. Aydlett, 200 
N. C. 58. 


The cause again came on for hearing | 


in the Superior Court of Pasquotank 
County at the May Term of 1931, and the 
judge, upon a waiver of trial by jury, 
found from the evidence that the zoning 
ordinance had been duly adopted by the 
governing body of the city, not arbitrarily 
or with a purpose to discriminate against 
the defendant or any other person, but 
in the proper exercise of the police power 


for the promotion of the objects set out} 


in the title of the ordinance, and that the | 
regulations are reasonable, valid, and 
lawful. 


The judgment which the appeal brings 


|}up for review is assailed on the ground 


that the ordinance in question is not only 
confiscatory but invalid and unenforcible 
because it does not operate uniformly and 
subject to its provisions all persons within 
the defined locality. The latter posi- 
tion is based upon the finding 
at the time the zoning ordinance 
was passed four other filling stations 
were in operation in the district in which 
the defendant's lot is situated “without 
molestation, actual on threatened, by the 


| plaintiff or its agents,” and that the sta- 


tion erected by the defendant compares 
favorably as to structure and operation 
with the other four. 

The zoning ordinance provides that if 
at the time it was enacted any lot, build- 
n or structure was being used in a 
manner or for a purpose which did not 


commence- |Cconform to the ordinance and was not | 
by | Prohibited by some other ordinance, the | of the object of the ordinance, a reason- 


manner of use or purpose might be con- 
tinued. Section 2(2). There is no finding 
that either. of the four filling stations 
erected and operated before the zonin 
ordinance was adopted, and now operated, 


}in territory covered by Business A Dis- 


trict is prohibited by some other ordi- 
The ordinance of 1928 was 
tended to regulate the location and use 
of filling stations “and other business of 
like kind.” It was not a zoning ordinance. 
It laid out certain districts described as 
“strictly residential or for church or 
sehool location” and contained the clause, 
“There is no filling station located 
therein.” 


Prohibitions Under 


Zoning Ordinance 

The ordinance of 1929 is a city zoning 
ordinance. Neither of its districts is 
coterminous with 
former ordinance. 
the defendant that 


It is a contention of 
the law does not 


|presume the existence of an independent 


ordinance which prohibits the mainte- 
nance of filling stations in any particular 
district and that the defendant’s lot 
therefore, is not subject to such prohibi- 
tion. For the present purpose let us con- 
cede the defendant's position. The situa- 
tion, then, is this: Wi 

was laid off and 
zoning ordinance, 


trict 
city 


included in 
four filling sta- 
within its boun- 
‘@aiies. Does the ordinance which pro- 
hibits the subsequent construction and 
}use of such stations within the district 
create an unlawfui discrimination? 

The word a signifies the di- 
|Vision of a municipal corporation into 
| Separate areas and the application to each 
area of regulations which generally per- 
|tain to the use of buildings or to their 
structural or architectural design. Such 
municipal action finds its authority 
in the police power which may be exer- 
cised, not only in the interest of the pub- 


lic health, morals, and safety, but for the | 


promotion of the general welfare, This 
power embraces the whole system of in- 
ternal regulation and can not be _ bar- 
gained away. S. v. Venhook, 182 N. C. 
831; Pearsall v. R. R., 161 U. S, 646, 40 
Law. ed. 838, 845, 

Its nature and extent have been de- 
fined in these words: “It may be said in 
a general way that the police power ex- 
tends to all the great public needs. Cam- 
field v. United States, 167 U. S. 518, 42 
Law. ed. 260. It may be put forth in aid 
of what is sanctioned by usage, or held 
by the prevailing mortality or strong and 
preponderant opinion to be greatly and 
immediately necessary to the public wel- 
fare.” Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 
U. S. 104, 55 Law. ed. 112 


The police power is not static. It ex- 


that | 


in- | 


the poundaries of the} 


hen Business A Dis- | 
the | 


sarily change as business progresses and 
civilization advances. This is adverted 
to in Euclid v. Ambler Realty Company, 
272 U. S. 365, 71 Law. ed. 303, in which a 
| zoning ordinance was upheld against an 
; attack on the question of its constitution- 
| ality: “Until recent years, urban life 
was comparatively simple; but with the 
|great increase and concentration of popu- 
| lation, problems have developed, and con- 
stantly are developing, which require, and 
| will continue to reguire, additional re- 
| Strictions in respect of the use and occu- 


pation of private lands in urban com-| 


munities. 
Changes in Scope 
|\Of Limiting Measures 


validity of which, as applied ‘to existing 
conditions, are sO apparent that they are 
|not uniformly sustained, a century ago, 
or even half a century ago, probably 
would have been rejected as arbitrary 
and oppressive. Such regulations are sus- 
tained under the complex conditions of 
our day for reasons analogous to those 
which justify traffic regulations, which 
before the advent of automobiles and 
rapid transit street railways, would have 
been condemned as fatally arbitrary and 
unreasonable. And in this there is no 
; inconsistency, for while the meaning of 
co titutional guaranties never’ varies, 
|the scope of their application must ex- 
pand or contract to meet the new and 
different conditions which are constantly 
|}coming within the field of their opera- 
tion.” 

The objection ot discrimination under 
an ordinance similar to one under con- 
| sideration was raised in City of Aurora v. 
Burns, 149 N. E. (Ill.) 784, and was de- 
clared untenable. In a district of the 
city there were 12 grocery stores; the de- 
fendants had another under construction; 
and the city brought suit to enjoin them 
trom constructing or using the building 
in violation of the ordinance, which con- 
tained this provision: “Any lawful use 
existing at the time of the adoption of 
this ordinance of any building or prem- 
ises may be continued, although such 
use does not conform to the provisions 
of this ordinance for the district in which 
such use is situated.” 

We quote from. the 
|states the principle which is controlling 
in the present exception: “Zoning neces- 
| sarily involves a consideration of the 
comprehensive view of its needs. An ar- 
|bitrary creation of districts, without re- 
gard to. existing conditions or future 
}growth and development, is not a proper 
}exercise of the police power and is not 
| sustainable. No general zoning plan, how- 
| ever, can be inaugurated without incurring 
jcomplaints of hardship in particular in- 
stances. But the individual whose use of 
|his property may be restricted is not the 
only person to be considered. 
| The great majority, whose enjoyment 
}of their property rights requires the im- 
| position of restrictions upon the uses to 
which private property may be put, must 
|} also be taken into consideration. The ex- 
clusion of places of business from resi- 
dential districts is not a declaration that 
such places are nuisances, or that they 
are to be suppressed as such, but it is a 
part of the general plan by which the 
|city’s territory 1s allotted to different 
uses in order to preven’, or at least to 
reduce, the congestion, disorder, and 
dangers which often inhere in unregulated 
municipal development. 


Exceptions Provided 


Under the Ordinance 


“The building zone ordinance of the 
City of Aurora, pursuant to the require- 
ment of the ne Act (Laws of 1931, 
p. 180), permits lawful uses of buildings 
at the time of the passage of the ordi- 
nance, although not in conformity with 
its provisions, to continue thereafter. This 
exception is made so that the ordi- 
nance shall not have a retroactive op- 
eration. It would be manifestly un- 
just to deprive the owner of property 
of the use to which it was lawfully de- 
voted when the ordinance became effec- 
tive. Fire limits are established within 
which the subsequent erection of wooden 
buildings is prohibited, yet 
wooden buildyngs are permitted to re- 
main. King v. Davenport, 98 Ill. 305, 38 
Am. Rep. 89; County of Cook v. City of 
| Chicago, supra. 

Limitations upon the height of build- 
ings, varying according to different dis- 
tricts, have been sustained. Welch v. 
Swasey, 193 Mass. 364, 79 N. E. 745, 23 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 1160, 118 Am. St. Rep. 
523, affirmed in 214 U. S. 91, 29 S. Ct. 
| 567, 53 L. ed. 923. The fact that an or- 
|dinance which prohibits the piling of 
lumber for storage or drying within 100 
feet of a residence does not apply to one 
built after the lumber is piled does not 
|render the ordinance invalid for unjust 
discrimination, since the difference be- 
tween vacant property and property al- 
ready occupied by a residence is, in view 





lable classification. City of Chicago v. 
| Ripley, 249 Ill. 466, 94 N. E. 931, 34 L. 
R. A. (N. 8.) 1186, Ann. Cas. 1912A, 160. 

“These, among many others, are police 
regulations which create discriminations, 
and yet are of undoubted validity. To 
}exempt buildings already devoted to a 
particular use from a prohibition against 
;}such use of buildings thereafter erected 
in a specified area is not an unlawful 
discrimination. Such a classification has 
a sound basis and is reasonable. Quong 
Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U. S. 59, 32 S. 
|Ct 192, 56 L. ed, 350; Welch v. Swasey, 
supra; Ayer v. Commissioners on Height 
|of Buildings, 242 Mass. 30, 136 N. E. 338; 
Spector v. Building Inspector of Milton, 
supra; Commonwealth v. Alger, 7 Cush. 
(Mass.) 53. 

Even if appellants’ property could be 
used more profitably for business than 
| for residential prarocees, that fact would 
be inconsequential in the broad aspects 
|of the case. Every exercise of the police 
;/power relating to the use of land is 
|likely to affect adversely the property 
rights of some inndividual. Uncompen- 
jsated obedience to proper police regula- 
tions has been often required. Fischer 
v. St. Louis, 194 U. S. 361, 24 S. Ct. 673, 
48 L. ed. 1018; California Reduction Co, 
ly. Sanitary Reduction Works, 199 U. 8S. 
| 306, 26 8. Ct. 100, 50 L. ed. 204; Reinman 
|v. Little Rock, 237 U. S. 171, 35 8. Ct. 511, 
159 L. ed. 900; Hadacheck v. City of Los 
Angeles, supra.” 








Discrimination Not Seen 


In Effects of Measure 


| In particular cases inconvenience, even 
hardship may result; but as said in Euclid 
v. Ambler Realty Company, supra, 
|is no more than happens in respect of 


|many practice-forbidding laws which this) 


court has upheld, although drawn in gen- 


eral terms so as to include individual cases 


|} that may turn out to be innocuous in 
| themselves.” 

The zoning ordinance adopted by the 
plaintiff was caretuny drawn in conform- 
ity with the prevailing opinion and in 
our opinion is not subject to the objection 
of unlawful discrimination. Metzenbaum's 
The Law of Zoning, 150 et seq.; Welch v. 
Swasey, 214 U. S. 91, 53 Law. ed. 923; 
Hadacheck v. Sebastian, 239 U. S. 394, 60 
Law. ed. 348; Zahn v. Board of Public 
Works, 274 U. S. 325, 71 Law. ed, 1074; 
Gorieb v. Fox, 274 U. S. 603, 71 Law. ed. 
1228; Berry v. Houghton, 204 N. W. (Minn.) 


569; Appeal of Ward, 137 At. (Pa.) 630; ee 
S. v. Hillman, 147 At. (Conn,) 294; Adams PATENTS—Interference—Appeals—Statutory provisions— 
v. Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel Co., 222 N. W. 


Regulations, the wisdom, necessity and | 


opinion which | 


existing | 


“This | 
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Flexible Anchor _ || 


| For Walls Held 


‘Exception in Favor of Those in Operation Is To Be Patentable 
| Ruled Not to Be Discriminatory 


Give Full Protection on 
Feature Involved in the 
Structure 


EX PARTE Ivon S. PIETERS. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2252. 

Patent No. 1828618 was issued Oct. 20, 
| 1931, for Flexible Anchor, on application 
filed July 21, 1926, Serial No. 123825. 
Opinion dated July 8, 1930. 
| for applicant. 
Before Moore, 

and Reprow and EDINBURG, Examiners 

in Chief. 
| Opinion of the Board 


| Moore, Assistant Commissioner—The 
| applicant appeals from the decision of the 
| examiner 
jand 24. Claim 10 is illustrative of the 
subject matter on appeal: 

10. In a furnace, a retaining wall, a lin- 
ing, and an anchor for holding said lining 
to said wall, said anchor comprising two 
members embedded in the lining and the 
wall, respectively, and connected by a joint 
adapted to permit relative movement be- 
tween said 

| to the wall, and a packing about said joint 
to prevent said joint from becoming clogged 

| and comprising of a quantity of loose 
fibrous material. 





members substantially parallel | 


| No references are cited against the ap-| 


;pealed claims, said claims being rejected 


}as indefinite and functional in the state- | 


|ment that the members of the anchor are 
“connected by a joint adapted to permit 
‘relative movement between said members 
| substantially parrallel to the wall.” 

The applicant contends that he was the 
first to provide an anchor comprising two 
parts, one lodged in or attached to the 
jretaining wall of the furnace and the 


joined together loosely, whereby the lining 
lis held firmly to the retaining wall, but 
allowing for expansion and contraction 
thereof relative to said wall, and that the 
specific construction devised by him does 


| 


lnot constitute the broad feaiure of 
|novelty on which he depends for patent- 
ability. 


We are of the opinion that if the ap- 
| plicant was the first to devise an anchor 
|so formed as to allow for the expansion 
and contraction of the lining with re- 
{spect to the retaining wall, he would not 
be given full protection for his invention 
by confining his claim to the specific 
structure disclosed for effecting the de- 
sired result. 

We regard the appealed claims as 
definite and allowable. 

The decision of the examiner 
| versed. 


not decisive. 
test; the question is whether the scheme 
| is sound and the classification fair. If the 
| question is fairly debatable the court will 
not substitute its judgment for that of 
legislative body which creates the ordi- 
nance. 





Zoning, 71. 
Nonuniformity Charge 
In Relation to Other Cases 


| nances must be uniform the appellant cites 
Bizzel v. Goldsboro, 192 N. C. 348, Clinton 
v. Oil Co., 193 N. C. 434, McRae vy. Fayette- 
ville, 198 N. C, 61, and Burden v. Ahoskie, 
Ib. 92. These cases deal exclusively with 
one’ interprise—the construction and 


ordinances were held inoperative because 
they created an unlawful discrimination 
| between individuals engaged in the same 
business. 

They were altogether unrelated to mu- 


population, is intended to promote the 
health, safety, and welfare of the public 
by separating the commercial or indus- 
| trial districts of the city from those which 
are set apart for other purposes, such as 
residences, schools, and churches. They 
jare differentiated from zoning ordinances 
58. Unless the theory of nonconforming 
nigh impossible to zone the cities and 
towns of the State. 

It is an almost invariable rule to find 
a filling station in that part of a town or 
| city which in the interest of the public 
welfare should, under the zoning system, 
be devoted to other uses. If the ordinance 
destroys an existing business it is retro- 
active; if it can not be enforced because 
such business exists zoning as a practical 
|matter is not possible. 


inherently necessary to the maintenance of 
overnment; but the General Assembly 


to adopt zoning regulations and to re- 
Strain, correct, or abate their violation, 
and this power the appellant does not 
question. 
395; Little v. Raleigh, 195 


. C. 793. 
Judgment affirmed. 








Taxability as Chain Store 
Of Alabama ‘Gas’ Station 


MontTcomMery, ALA., Dec. 1. 
_A filling station which sells only gaso- 
line and lubricating oil is not subject to 
the Alabama chain store tax, the Attor- 
ney General's office of that State has ad- 
vised the State Tax Commission. 

This ruling, the opinion points out, “is 
predicated on the correctness of the 
opinion recently rendered you holding 
that where a person pays a special license 
for a special privilege, and sells no other 
thing or does no other act, he is not liable 


other lodged in the lining, said parts being | 


is re-| 


tion would increase the rent of the lot is| 
Financial loss is not the} 


Zahn v. Board of Public Works,| 
supra; S. v. Hillman, supra; The Law ot} 


| 


| In support of the principle that ordi-| 


operation of gasoline filling stations. The | 


uses is practically applied it will be well-| 


We have referred to the police power as | 


as expressly empowered cities and towns| 


Harden v. Raleigh, 192 N. C.! 


BROWN, JACKSON, BOETICHER & LDIENNER | 


Claims Allowed Patentee to) 





Assistant Commissioner, | 


| 
| 


nally rejecting claims 10, 23) 


|nic‘pal zoning, which, affecting the whole | 


in City of Elizabeth v. Aydleit, 200 N. C.| 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Sentence to imprisonment—Effect of suspension 
of sentence— 

Where an Ohio court, on an alien’s plea of guilty to the crime of manslaughter, 
entered an order that “the public good does not demand or require that he shall 
suffer the penalty imposed by law by actual imprisonment,” that he be sentenced 
to the State reformatory and that such sentence be suspended and he be placed 
on probation under the supervision of the reformatory on the condition that he 
refrain from carrying concealed weapons or in any other manner violate any pro- 





vision of law and that he pay or cause to be paid a certain sum for the benefit . 


of the family of the deceased, the alien was not “sentenced to imprisonment for a 

term of one year or more because of conviction in this country of a crime involving 

moral turpitude committed within five years of the entry of the alien into the 

United States” within the meaning of a statute subjecting an alien given such a 

sentence to deportation, since such statute contemplates not merely a sentence 

pronounced but one which the court intends shall be served by actual imprisonment. 
Policheno, in re.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. 17020, Nov. 12, 1931. 





BANKRUPTCY—Courts of bankruptcy—Jurisdiction—Right to possession of mort- 
gaged property as between State court receiver and trustee in bankrupicy—Power 
of Federal court of ancillary jurisdiction to direct trustee to turn property over to 
State court receiver— 

Where a State court proceeding for the foreclosure of a real estate mortgage and 
the appointment of a receiver to take possession of the property pending the fore- 
closure was instituted prior to the commencement of bankruptcy proceedings against 
the mortgagor in a Federal district court, the State court receiver was entitled to the 
possession of the property as against the trustee in bankruptcy who, prior to his 
election as the trustee, had been appointed receiver by the bankruptcy court and 
ancillary receiver by another district court for the district in which the property 
was located prior to the appointment of the State court receiver, since the State 
court, having acquired jurisdiction by the commencement of proceedings therein 
prior to the institution of a bankruptcy proceeding, could not be deprived of the 
right to the possession of the property by the ancillary receiver's seizure of the 
property; the trustee’s contention that the mortgage was void as to the bankrupt’s 
creditors did not entitle him to retain possession pending a determination of the 
validity of the mortgage by the bankruptcy court, since the validity of the mort- 
gage was a question for the State court inasmuch as the mortgagee’s claim in the 
State court foreclosure proceeding was not a mere colorable claim, but was a real 
and substantial claim which the State court, in the exercise of its first acquired 
jurisdiction, had the right to determine; the Federal court of ancillary jurisdic- 
tion had the authority to direct the trustee to turn the property over to the State 
court receiver, notwithstanding the ancillary character of its jurisdiction. 

Bryan, State Receiver, etc., v. Speakman, Ancillary Receiver, etc.; C. C. A. 5, No. 
6288, Nov. 2, 1931. 





BUSINESS TRUSTS—Powers of trustees—Transfer of assets to corporation— 
Validity as to shareholders who refused to change shares for stock of corporation— 
Trustees operating an oil royalties business, under a declaration of trust which 
provided that in the event the trustees in their discretion should terminate the 
trust all the property interests owned by the trust should be converted into money 
and distributed in accordance with the respective interests of the shareholders, 
did not have the power to transfer\the assets of the business to a corporation or- 
ganized by one of the trustees to take over the business over the objections of some 
of the shareholders; the transfer was void and the shareholders who refused to 
change their shares for stock of the corporation were entitled to the restoration of 
the property to the trust and to an accounting. 
Pig et al. v. Greer Investment Co. et al.; D. C., N. D. Okla., No. E-663, Oct. 


CRIMINAL LAW—New trial—Motion in trial court after affirmance of judgment 
by Supreme Court—Capital offenses—Equal protection of laws— 

A North Carolina Superior Court in which a defendant was convicted of murder 
and given a death sentence had jurisdiction of the defendant's motion for a new 
trial on the grounds of disqualification of certain of the jurors and newly discovered 
evidence, made after the judgment of conviction had been affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, notwithstanding a statute providing for the execution of a death sentence, 
on affirmance of the judgment of conviction, the third Friday after the filing of 
the Supreme Court’s opinion, without resentence of the condemned person in the 
Superior Court, since it has been the practice of the Superior Courts of such State 
to entertain motions for new trials on the ground of newly discovered evidence at 
the next succeeding term following affirmance on appeal in other than capital 
prosecutions, and to deny to a defendant convicted of a capital crime the same 
right to move for a new trial at such succeeding term would deny him the equal 
protection oi the laws in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. 

North Carolina v. Casey; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 195, Nov. 10, 1931. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT—Landlord’s liability for injuries to tenant—Collapse 
of balcony drier furnished by landlord for tenant’s use on verandah of tenement— 
The owner of a tenement building was not liable to a tenant for injuries she 
sustained when a balcony drier, which had been installed on the rear verandah 
of the tenant’s tenement by a dealer at the instance of the owner as equipment for 
drying clothes, collapsed and fell upon the tenant by reason of a loose cotter pin, 
where the verandah was a part of the rented tenement, since the tenant had the 
sole control of the drier and the landlord was under no duty to inspect it or keep 
it in repair; nor could the tenant have recovered even though the landlord had 
retained control of the verandah, since the landlord had no knowledge of the de- 
fect in the drier and was not charged with constructive notice thereof, inasmuch 
as the defect was one which a reasonable inspection would not have disclosed. 
Newell v, Weisman, Excr.; Conn. Sup. Ct. of Errors. 





WAR. RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Effect of gainful oc- 
cupation— 

In an action on a war risk insurance policy in which it was claimed that the 
insured was totally and permanently disabled at the time of the alleged lapse of 
the policy for nonpayment of premium, because afflicted at such time with syphilis 
which he had contracted while in the Army, evidence as to the impairment of his 
health and as to nervousness, irritability and various idiosyncracies and eccentricities 
as the result of the syphilis, at the time of the alleged lapse, was not sufficient to 
prove total and permanent disability at such time, in view of other evidence that 
subsequent thereto he had frequently and for long periods of time been engaged in 
gainful occupation and had received for his labor in the aggregate a large amount 
of compensation, and medical testimony that such employment had not aggravated 
his condition, that the disease was in its nature progressive, and that, although he 
had gradually grown worse and was insane at the time of the trial, his employment 
had not contributed thereto, since the rule that employment in gainful occupations 
does not preclude a finding of total and permanent disability where the health of 
the insured, when so employed, was such’ that he should not have worked, as in 
cases of tuberculosis, cerebral spinal meningitis, ete., in which rest is one of the 
necessary methods of treatment, was not applicable. 

. United States v. Seattle Title Trust Co., Guardian. etc.; 
, 1931. 


C. C. A. 9, No. 6490, Nov. 








Validity of Levy 
On National Bank 
Shares Is Argued 


Appeal Involving Old Law in 
New York State Is Heard 
By Supreme Coart; Stat- 
ute Since Repealed 





The question whether the old New York 
law imposing a tax upon national bank 
shareholders violated the provisions of 
section 5219 of the United States Revised 
Statutes was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Nov. 30. 
| The case is entitled Keating, as Receiver 
|Of Taxes of the City of New York, v. Pub- 
lic National Bank of New York, No. 71. 
Arthur J. W. Hilly, Corporation Counsel 
;of the City of New York, appeared for 
the appellant and the bank was repre- 
|sented by Martin Saxe. 

The statute in issue taxed shares of 
{national banks at 1 per cent upon the 
value. The law has been repealed by the 
| State and national banks now pay a 
| State income tax. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
the construction placed upon the New 
York statute by the Court of Appeals of 
that State precluded city and State of- 
ficials from taxing moneyed capital in 
competition with national banks, Mr. Hilly 
pointed out. This holding was erroneous, 
he asserted, and was reached by consid- 
ering only fragmentary portions of the 
New York court’s opinion. 

Mr. Hilly pointed out that the tax 
officials of New York City had not de- 
liberately exempted any moneyed capital 
from taxation as a result of the decision 
of the New York court. 

Asked by Chief Justice Hughes if he 
thought. that the question before the Su- 
;preme Court was one of law based on the 
facts as found by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Mr. Hilly renlied that he thought 
such was the situation. 

The Corporation Counsel later denied, 
however, that the large amount of 
moneyed capital which the lower court 
found had been exempted from taxation 
under the New York law was actually 
tax exempt. 

“The national banks would only have a 
case here,” Mr. Hilly continued, “if some- 
one voluntarily came in and offered to pay 
a@ tax on moneyed capital and the City 
of New York under the authority of the 
decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals refused to accept it.” , 
| Mr. Saxe pointed out that while the 
valuation for tax purposes of the shares 
of stock of national banks was $570,000,- 
000 in 1926, the assessed valuation of com- 
peting moneyed capital dropped from ap- 
proximately $503,000,000 in 1925 to ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 in 1926. This 
drop, he explained, took place after the 
decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. 

“The Court of Appeals by its decision,” 
he asserted, “prevented the City of New 
York from collecting taxes on moneyed 
capital which it had formerly taxed.” 

“Is it material to this case,” Justice 
Rooerts asked, “whether the decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals was fol- 
lowed or not as long as it can be shown 
that national bank shares were discrim- 
inated against?” 








Journal of Proceedings 
Ih the Supreme Court 


Dec. 1, 1931 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 
Justige Roberts. 

Thomas W. Dahlquist of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Frank A. Leffingwell of Dallas, 
Tex.; A. Burton Mason of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Victor Packman of St. Louis, Mo.; 
and J. T. Suggs Jr. of Dallas, Tex., were 
admitted to practice. 


No. 72. Broad-Grace Arcade Corporation, 
appellant, v. J, Fulmer Bright, Mayor of the 
City of Richmend, et al.. etc. Argument con- 
tinued by Mr Collins Denny Jr. for the ap- 
pellees and concluded by Mr. Andrew B. 
Christian for the appellant. 

No. 77. The Chapel State Theater Company, 
appellant, v. Fred W. Hooper, Doing Business 
as F. W. Hooper Company. Argument com- 
mended by Mr. Albert D. Cash for the appel- 
lant. The court declined to hear further 
argument 

No. 79. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Compaay, petitioner, v. Industrial Commis- 
, Sion of Illinois and Joe Thomas. Argued by 
Mr. Edward W. Rawlins for the petitioner and 
by Mr. Samuel E. Hirsch for the respondents, 

No. 84. W. L. Matthews et al., appellants, v. 
J. F. Rodgers et al. Argument commenced by 


Mr. J. A. Lauderdale for the appellants. 
Adjourned until tomorrow at 12 o'clock. 
The day call for Dec. 2 will be: Nos. 84, 86 

(and 87), 178, 15 Original, 287, 300 (and 301) 

112, and 115. F 


| 88, 98, 





Special Boards in Missouri 
Said to Drain Revenues 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Dec. 1. 
__ “It is not the elective officers that have | 
increased the burden of taxation for State) 
purposes in Missouri,” Secretary of State 
Charles U. Becker declared in a recent 
address. 

“The depletion of the general revenue 
funds has been caused by over 100 boards | 
and bureaus that have already been| 
created by the Legislature and whose de- 
mands for additional operating funds out 
of the general revenue continues to grow 
a and bounds,” Secretary Becker 
said. 

“Hardly a session of the Legislature has 
been held since I have been connected 
with the State government in various ca- 
pacities that new boards or commissions 
were not created with enormous drains} 
on the general revenue funds of the State | 
for what I consider unnecessary govern- | 





|in addition thereto for the ‘store’ license.” 





Decisions Published in Full Text in 
ZONING—Ordinances—Validity—Prohibition against erection of filling stations in 
district—Discrimination in favor of filling stations lawfully operating at time of | 

| 


mental expenses.” 


This Issue 





which is headed 


adoption of ordinance—Confiscatory character of ordinance— 

A zoning ordinance of a North Carolina city which prohibits the erection of 
| gasoline filling stations in a district created by the ordinance subsequent to the 
time of taking effect of the ordinance, but which permits the continued operation 
within the district of filling stations which were lawfully doing business therein at 
| such time, is a valid exercise of the police power; the ordinance is not void on the | 


| ground that it discriminates in favor of the filling stations doing buysiness in the 


filling stations was necessary to avoid a retroactive operation which would unjustly 
deprive the owner of property within the district of the use to which it was lawfully 
devoted when the ordinance became effective; nor is the ordinance void on the 
ground that it is confiscatory in that it deprives the owner of land therein of the 
increased rent which he could obtain if the erection of a filling station on the lot 
| were permitted, since the test as to whether the ordinance is confiscatory is not the 
financial loss which an owner will suffer by reason thereof, but is whether the 
scheme is sound and the classification is fair—City of Elizabeth City v. Aydlett. 
(N. C, Sup. Ct.).—6 U. 8. Daily, 2230, Dec. 2, 1931. 


Patents 

PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— | 
Where applicant is first to devise a wall anchor so formed as to allow for ex- | 
pansion and contraction, etc., he would not be given full protection by confining his 
claim to specific structure, but he may claim members of anchor “connected by a 

| joint adopted to permit relative movement between said members substantially 
parallel to the wall,” such phrase not making claim indefinite and functional, when | 
no references are cited.—-Pieters, ex parte. 


district at the time the ordinance was adopted, since the exception in favor of such | 


2230, Dec. 2, 1931. 


PATENTS—Flexible anchor claims allowed— 
Patent 1828618 to Pieters for Flexible Anchor, claims 10, 23 and 24 of application 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U, S. Daily, 2230, Dec. 2, 


allowed.—Pieters, ex parte. 


The only review open to a patentee-interferant, after an adverse decision by the | 


the world. 


Che . 
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The History of 
Every Seven Days 


WAR - PEACE - STATESMANSHIP 
COMMERCE - SCIENCE - POLITICS 


Anything and everything of importance that has oc- 
curred anywhere and everywhere during the last week 
is recorded clearly and concisely in a review and digest 


“IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK” 


EVERY SATURDAY IN THE SUN 


You should have it to keep pace with men and affairs, 
It is a handy and invaluable reference and summary. 
Yet it is only a part of one of the great newspapers of 


. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 





its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
USE THIS COUP 0 N— 


The Sun, Subscription Department, New York City 


I am inclosing remittance in the amount of $1.50 for 
one year’s subscription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun. 


(Mich.) 86; Spector v. Building Inspector.) poarg of Appeals of the Patent Office is by appeal to the Court of Customs and | . City and State....... ee ak aeaen eae aabaeaa sheeeeeeeeeeeeenes eoeees 
in. > 265; Turner v, New Bern, 187 patent Appeals, or, after issue of patent to applicant, by seeking relicf against such Thia:effer not good’ te Greater New Korn 26 


We_are also of opinion that the ordi- 


nance’ is not invalid because confiscatory. 
j}pands to meet conditions which neces-| The fact that the erection of a filling sta- | 


interfering patent under section 


McKesson, 





4918 of | 
interferant cannot sue under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes.—Heidbrink v. | 
(C, C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2230, Dec. 2, 1931. 


the Revised Statutes; such patentee- 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Capital Growth 
Of Middle West 
Utilities Outlined 


Trade Commission Begins 
Inquiry Into Operations 
Of Holding Company in 
The Insull Group 


The growth of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, designated as one of the 
“Insull group” of public utilities, from its 
original capitalization of $12,000,000 in 
1912 to $275,000,000 in 1930 was described 
in testimony Dec. 1 before the Federal 
Trade Commission as it began its inquiry 
into financial and other phases of the 
holding company’s operations. 

A chart prepared by W. B. Horne, Com- 
mission examiner, was introduced as evi- 
dence of the extensive holdings of the 
Middle West system, numbering 227 ac- 
tive companies which operate in 31 States 
and serve 4,741 communities with electric- | 
ity, gas, water, ice, transportation and 
heat. 

Mr. Horne testified that the population 
served by the system numbers 6,203,846. 
Besides supplying 4,550 communities with 
electric energy, the company furnishes gas 
to 296 communities, ice to 261, water to 
88, and heat to 18, he said. 


Interstate Business 


Harry H. Carter, another examiner, in 
outlining the interstate business of the 
system, brought out that the Midflle West 
Utilities Company accounted for 35 per 
cent of the electricity generated by the 
entire “Insull group” of utilities, which in 
1929 comprised 9.52 per cent of the total 
generation in the United States. The 
Middle West Utilities Company accounted 
for 3.37 of the total generation of the} 
country in that year, he declared. 

The examiner testified that during 1929 
the Middle West group of operating com- 
panies transmitted electric energy across 
32 States and two international boun- 
daries and that the net interstate move- 
ment of energy represented 14.28 per 
cent of the total quantity available for 
distribution by group companies, or .46 
per cent of the total quantity generated 
ian public use in the United States in 

During 1930, he said, the gross amount 
of energy moving interstate for the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company group in- 
creased 22 per cent over the previous 
year. The movement with o¢her associ- 
ated companies gained 9.3 per cent, while 
the movement with nonaffiliated com- 
panies decreased 7.66 per cent. 

Aggregate Capacity 

The largest movement of energy during 
1930, Mr. Carter said, flowed across the 
Illinois-Wisconsin boundary and amounted 
to 18.14 per cent of the total interstate 
movement by ihe system. The Oklahoma- 
Texas crossing ranked nex: with 12.9 per 
cent and Florida-Georgia third with 12.5 | 
pe. cent, he said. 

Generating plants of the system have 
an aggregate capacity of 1,208,253 kilo- 
watts, which is provided by 327 steam 
generating and 186 hydroelectric generat- 
ing stations, the examiner testified. 

Asel R. Colbert, now of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, and formerly 
accountant for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission gave testimony relative to a re- 

rt which he had prepared while in the 

ederal service of the financial aspects 
of the Middle West Utilities Company 
since the time of its incorporation in 1912. 

The accountant explained that the Mid- 
dle West Company is a member of the 
“Insull group” of public utility corpora- 
tions headed by Insull Utility Invest- | 
ments, Inc., and Corporations Securities 
Company of Chicago, which were formed 
“to insure continuance of Insull policies 
throughout the group.” These companies 
have more than 90 per cent of their hold- 
ings in the major concerns of the “Insull 
group,” he said. 

The Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporations Securities Company of 
Chicago, Mr. Colbert said, hold 22.7 per 
cent of the outstanding common stock of 
the Middle West Company. He declared 
thet it was his conclusion that the hold- 
ings of the “Insull group” are sufficient 
to control the holding company in view 
of the wide distribution of the remaining 
securities. The number of stockholders in 
the system has grown from approximately 
88.000 in 1924 to more than 296,000 in 1929. 
ae Seought out. 

ross earnings of the system rose from 
$41,402,607 in 1924 to $162,337,274 in 1929 
according to the witness. As of June 30, 
1939. companies of the system had $1,119.-| 
717,011 in securities outstanding in the! 
hands of the public, $581,625,263 of which 
were bonds and the balance stocks. 


ar Sale # siacurttion 

e€ perio rom organization ir 
May, 1912, to Sept. 30, 1930" according = 
testimony submitted in the accountant's 
report, a total of $28,196,229 was recorded 
as income from profit on sales or ex- 
changes of securities and properties and | 
revaluations of same. Of this total, it 
was set forth, $17,710,867 was accounted 
for by profit on sale of securities and 
properties to subsidiaries; $8,220,526 as 
Profit on sale of securities to outside com- 
Panies; $736,694 as profit on sale of its 
Own securities; $1,371,712 as appreciation 
recorded through gevaluation of securi- | 
ties and $160.429 as unapportioned as be- | 
Eeere. sales to smeiciastes and outsiders 

Sistin rincipally 

= outsiders. p Pally of profit on sale 

“A considerable portion of the profits 
recorded on sales to subsidiaries” testy: 
mony set forth, “have been based on se- 
curity exchanges with values assigned to 
the securities received measuring the 
amount of profit. In a number of cases 
such so-called profits have been nothing 
more in effect than a write-up of invest- 
ment security values and represent no 
realized earnings of the Middle West 


Utilities Company,” accordin - 
countant. = ae 


Drainage District Case 
Is Awarded Federal Test 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States consented on Nov. 30 to review a 
case involving the priorities of bonds is- 
sued by the Cypress Creek Drainage Dis- 
trict in Arkansas. A petition for review 
was granted in the case of Franklin- 
American Trust Co. v. St. Louis Trus 
Co. et al., No. 455. 

Four sets of bonds were issued by the 
district, according to the petition. over 
@ period of 11 years in the amount of 
$1,800,000. The district became insolvent 
in 1930 and the income being insufficient 
to pay all the bonds, a conflict arose| 
as to the priorities of the several issues 

The district court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Arkansas held 
that all the bonds stood upon a parity. 
But this ruling was reversed on appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals fo rthe 
Eighth Circuit, that court holding that 
the bond issues were entitled to priority in 
the order of their dates. A review of! 
this ruling has now been granted by the 
Supreme Court : 


Life Insurance Company 
To Organize in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEsR., Dec. 1. 
nce Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has approved articles of in- 
corporation of the Golden West Insur- 
ance Co., of Lincoln, a legal reserve life 
insurance company which has been or- 
ganized as a mutual company. The cam- 
pany is required to obtain applicatians 
for insurance from 200 persons before it 
is eligible for a State license, Mr. Herd-| 
man said. 


The State Insur 


;Campaign featuring 


State Telephone | 
Valuation Asked 


Minnesota Commission Seeks 
Funds to Secure Complete 
Data on Companies 


St. Pau, Miwnn., Dec. 1. 

The State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has asked the Minnesota 
Executive Council for $30,000 to pay the 
cost of a State-wide telephone valuation. 
The request was taken under advisement. 
The 1931 Legislature refused to approve 


}an appropriation of $100,000 for similar 


work. 

Cc. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of the 
Commission, explained that though the 
Commission has a large mass of figures 
on telephone values, compiled by D. F. 
Jurgensen, chief engineer, this material 
is not complete enough for action. He 
said the additional money would be used 
to gather supplementary information and 
complete Mr. Jurgensen’s figures. 

Charges that the Commission is guilty 
of nonieasance have been made to Gov- 


ernor Olson by Mrs. Helen O’Brien Kess- } 


ler, St. Paul, in a_ petition 
moval of the Commissioners. Her peti- 
tion is based on alleged failure of the 
Commission to secure a reduction on tele- 
phone rates, and alleges that the Jurgen- 
sen figures are complete and show such 
@ reduction should be made. 


Efforts of Retailers 
To Maintain Sales in 
Depression Outlined 


Close Attention to Stock 


And Advertising Among 
Methods Used to Keep Up 


Volume of Business 


of an investigation into 
methods employed by 358 businesses 
and industries which have combated 
the depression successfully have just 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce. Each important method 
reported is explained and described 
under an individual heading in the 
Department's statement. (Sections of 
the report dealing with general pol- 
icies were published in the issue of 
Nov. 27.) Publication of the remain- 
ing sections of the report was beaun 
in the issue of Nov. 28, continued Nov. 
30 and Dec. 1 and proceeds as follows: 


A local chain in a southern city reports 
a 20 per cent increase in gross sales in 
the first six months of 1931 over the 
same months in 1930. Net profits during 
this period are within $2,000 of those for 
the entire vear 1930. This concern oper- 
ates six self-service grocery and meat 
stores. It does not advertise and makes 
no special prices on Fridays and Satur- 
days. The success of this chain is the 
result of the immediate passing on of 
wholesale price reductions to the cus- 
tomers, the close attention given to stock 
turnover, handling only those items which 
have a ready sale, and keeping equipment 
in good condition. 


Substantial increase in both percentage 
and dollar volume over 1930 is the record 
of a food retailer and manufacturer in 
an eastern city. This success was ac- 
complished along four distinct lines. 

1 Business was extended 
branches and services, such opening 
charge accounts and C. O. D.’s. and zone de- 
livery service at a nominal price of 10 cents 

2 By a break down of price lines and 
classification of departmental assortments 
the firm disclosed the items on which high- 

est gross profits were made and promoted 
the sales of these items 

3 Expenses were departmentalized and 
each function analyzed with a view to a 
reduced expense ratio Budgeting of sales 
floor expenses has been installed and plans 
call for complete budgeting of all functions 
of the business 

4 Their own manufact 
creased and a line of high 
brands developed, at lower 
cost 


asking re- 


Results 


into new 


as 


ring was in- 
grade private 
than wholesale 


Policies of Meat Market 


A meat market in a Pacific coast city 
whose proprietor is a leader of retail 
merchandising in that city finds that its 
gross sales which are nearly $1.000.000 an- 
nually are larger in 1931 than in 1929 
His business policies, which may be of real 
interest and value to other meat mar- 
kets, are: 
1. Adopted advertising campaign o1 
ity appes! at moderate prices 
2. Set up a statistical departme 
prepares daily sales and profit 
statement 
3. President of organization -rsona 
pervises education of sales ton 
methods of displa} 
buying and at no time over- 


1 qual- 


‘ 
nt which 
ana 


loss 


s 


u 


4. Adopted latest 

5. Caroful 
stocked 

6. No wage cuts 
over last year 
Modernized 

A large 
erm city 


lows: 

1. Merchandise was marked down to cur- 
rent market prices. and this principle has 
been adhered to during the slun p in prices 

2 Buyers were instructed to forget the 
depression and not hesitate to purchase any 
merchandise which they felt would interes 
the public Every department kept up 
stock as complete @s possible Want 
slips’ were watched more carefully than 


usual to insure carrying the merchandise 
that customers desired 


3. AM aggressive policy of adv ertising and 
Sales promotion was put into effect In- 
stitutional advertising was discontinued and 
the value and pri appeals strengthened 
The sales force was increased to pre 
more adequate service to customers 
A large department store, located in a 
city which has suffered perhaps more 
than others during the depression, has 
held up its sales volume better than anv 
other such store. Noteworthy is the fact 
that it has accomplished this with a con- 
servative policy, and fewer sales than an} 
other store in the city. However, it has 
made an aggressive attempt to carry full 
stocks, every day, and have the merchan- 
dise that customers want. 


Intensive Sales Effort 

Six companies, representing two house- 
furnishing stores, a men’s clothier, a drug 
chain, an automobile retailer and a tailor 
followed a policy of intensive sales effort 
One house furnisher embarked on a sales 
the appcal of lowe: 
reased purchasing by 
This was less expen- 
sive than an attempt to interest all pros- 
pects, new or old, and also resulted in 
taking less credit risks, collections being 
the best in the history of the store. The 
other house furnisher instituted a series 
ef organized sales, emphasizing a particu- 
lar ifem in each sale, and the offering of 
credit terms. 

The sales of the automobile retailer are 
one-third greater in 1931 than in its best 
previous year. This record is attributed 
to advertising and the running of seles 
contests between two groups of competing 
salesmen, the prizes being money, and 
free trips to Detroit to drive back auto- 
mobiles. The tailor in a western city re- 
duced prices from $125-$135 to $95 cash 
during July and August, 1930, and cleared 
out Spring and Summer Suitings. The $95 
cash price remained as a permanent fea- 
ture, to increase the price range. Special 
sales of overcoats and dress clothing were 
held during the Autumn and Winter of 
193C, and now sales activities are charted 
six months in advance. The men’s 
clothier offered continuous bargains, a 
new item being pushed for a limited time 
at reduced price with the purpose of at- 
tracting more customers into the store. 

A lumber retailer in the West, having 
several branches, replies that “the cus- 
tom has been in the lumber business for 
many years to do no soliciting to speak | 
of, but we asked our branch managers to! 


staff increased six men 
7 plant but 
department 
has met 


did not enlarge 
store in a we 
the depression as 


fol- 


ide 


prices to attract in 
his old customers 
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Greater Federal Authority to Control 
Hydroelectric Utilities Is Suggested 


Federal Power Commission in Report to Congress Advises 
That Extension of Its Jurisdiction May Be Necessary in 
Order to Achieve Effective Regulation 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and are at hand for economic studies. 


It has been the purpose of furnishing 
much needed information of authoritative 
value that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has undertaken a study, through 
specially experienced assistants, of the 
economic structure of the power industry 
as shown in the existing relations between 
holding companies and their operating 
subsidiaries. 


Study Undertaken 
To Gain Facts 


Although the siudy has been confined 

to the Federal licensees and their affili- 
ated companies, it is believed that these 
afford a cross-section of the whole indus- 
try, sufficiently representative to yield re- 
liable results. 
With many of the most important 
|projects within the jurisdiction of this 
commission held by floenases which are 
controlled and in some insiances closely 
managed by holding companies, the in- 
terest of the Commission in the subject 
of holding companies is a natural one. 
Effective regulation of 
panies may be found to depend upon an 
extension of the Commission's juris- 
diction. 

It is becoming recognized that any in- 
dustry like the power and light business, 
with all its country-wide ramifications, is 
approaching more nearly the status of a 
national economic unit. As such, it calls 
for country-wide studies in which indus- 
try and Government will need to co- 
operate. 

Studies of this nature may well enlist 
in the common cause both State and Fed- 
eral agencies as well as the research de- 
partments of the universities, and the 
scope of their inquiries should include 
the legal, economic, and _ engineering 
phases of the power problem which the 
whole public feels in a peculiar sense is 
its own problem. 

There need be no conflict between the 
engineering rescarch conducted by the 
progressive units of the industry itself, to 
which the marvelous technical advances of 
; the past must be credited, and the more 
general studies made under other auspices. 
Rather, what is already in progress can 
be coordinated and supplemented by 
'studies that will be recognized as un- 
biased in their broad outlook over the 
whole field and wholly in the public in- 
terest. 


Utilities Cooperated 


In Previous Survey 


The superpower survey of 1921, under 
the United States Geological Survey, af- 
fords an example of an intensive engi- 
neering study of a regional problem, and 
it is noteworthy that to this study under 
Federal auspices the power industry con- 
tributed not only funds but also engi- 
neering help and accumulated data, with- 
out which the results would have been 
;}of far less value to either the industry 
}or the public. 

} A more extensive program, both as to 
; time and scope, is here proposed, namely, 
to furnish, through the Government, legal, 
technical and economic cooperation, with 
administrative support, to private enter- 
prise and individual initiative in the 
producing and marketing of electric cur- 
rent on the basis of best and sound uses 
of our natural resources of water and 
fuel, with fair profits to the investor and 
lowest practicable costs to the consumer, 

The studies to be made must include a 
detailed and searching diagnosis of the 
problems confronting the industry and 
the estimates developed must be so work- 
able and reliable that not only will the 
confidence of the industry and of the 
States be gained, but the public insist- 
ence that regulation of rates be controlled 
by the facts established will also be met. 

Especially essential are statistics of 
cost, adequately standardized, properly 
itemized, and up to date, so as to in- 
form the public and be of real service 
to the industry. Uniform methods of ac- 
counting and cost keeping are necessary 
if the records are to yield useful facts. 

At best, these facts are not to be ob- 
tained without a serious determination to 
go beneath the surface of things and an 
effort in good faith to learn the whole 
truth. To insure the collection of facts 
that will have a maximum usefulness a 
certain degree of Federal leadership seems 
essential, in view of the national char- 

| acter which the power industry is so rap- 
}idly assuming. 

The rapidity with which regional sys- 
} tems have displaced local groupings points 
{to the evolution of even larger units with 
physical interconnection and common 
control. It is this probability, which may 
involve a great potentiality of good or 
evil, that gives to the power situation 
its interest to the average citizen and 
{makes public regulation both an eco- 
nomic requirement and a social neces- 
sity. 

Fact Finding Set Forth 

As Primary Task 

It is significant that in the Federal 
Water Power Act the collection of engi- 
neering and economic facts is the 
of the enumerated powers granted to the 
Commission, and in a later paragraph of 
the same section of the organic law au- 
thority is given for making public the 
results of this fact-finding in such “man- 
ner as may be best adapted for public 
information and use.” 

This 1920 mandate of publicity is defi- 
nite enough, but long before 1920, Pres- 
ident John Adams pointed out the neces- 
sary relationship between a democratic 
government and the general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. Moreover, this wide 
use of essential facts is no less advan- 
tageous to business than to government 
and is perhaps most necessary wherever 
government and business are in con- 
tact 

Especially desirable is it that the pub- 
lic be guided by the facts in formulat- 
ing its requirements of the power com- 
panies in service and rates. In the ab- 
sence of the competition that is popu- 
larlv believed to regulate other forms of 
business, regulation by public agencies is 
expected to exercise ful] control 

Publicity that educates the public can 
contribute in no small measure to effec- 
tive regulation. 
studies before it—and these plainly 
stated—the public through its regulatory 
agencies can justly demand from systems 
that do not compete in marketing their 
product a lively competition in economies 
and improved technique that will express 


get out and solicit business 
week.” 
through a “created sales campaign” in 
which each employe should make at least 
one sale @ day, that not only could the 
“white collar’ employes bring in orders 
but also the “blue overalls” or the fore- 
men, truck drivers and common laborers, 
could do so 

In contrast to the policy of holding fre- 
auent sales, a large department store held 
few or no sales, a men’s furnishing store 
strictly adhered to a policy of “Never a 
Sale.” and a small grocery and meat chain 
makes no special price sales on Friday 
and Saturday. 

Closely allied to the policy of frequent 
and intensive sales, is the advertising pro- 
gram, Six concerns increased their ad- 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


two days a 


operating com-| 


first | 


With the results of broad | 


A coal and lumber retailer found | 





itself in lowered operating costs, for some- 
times costs must be lowered before rates 
can be reduced, and always costs set a 
limit on rates. 

With facts such as result from general 
engineering studies at their command, 
State commissions can require perform- 
ance that will with reason permit lower 
| rates, even though the stimulus of actual 
‘competition is absent. 


|Promoting Interest Said 
| To Be Desirable 


| 


What is to be sought in the public in- 
terest is that the regulatory agencies, 
whether State or Federal, may exercise 
a promoting as well as a conserving in- 
fluence over development. However, it 
must be admitted that in industry, pio- 
neering is more often a characteristic of 
individual effort than of governmental 
action. 


in the name of regulation should be 
avoided: Results can be asked and re- 
quired by the regulatory bodies, bui the 
choice of means and the discovery of 
fethods can much better be left to pri- 
| vate initiative. 

It is in this field of helping on the work 
of regulation through marshaling of facts 
| that Federal leadership promises substan- 
tial results. No single State is sufficient 
unto itself to undertake unaided the task 
of finding all the pertinent facts concern- 
ing the power industry and making them 
public. 

Cooperation under the leadership of a 
central agency like the Federal Power 
Commission promises the nearest ap- 
proach to 100 per cent success. The les- 
son may profitably be learned from the 
power industry itself: Like power systems, 
regulatory agencies must be intercon- 
nected, and this must be undertaken with 
the same purpose of betterment of serv- 
ice, namely, by decreasing the hazard of 
breakdowns and by promoting both econ- 
omy and effectiveness of operation. 

Cooperation in spirit and practice be- 
tween State and Federa! agencies is es- 
sential to a proper conservation and de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
country in the interest of the people. In 
such purposeful cooperation duplicated 
action should be feared less than incom- 
plete action; overlapping. though expen- 
sive, is not so serious as gaps in the regu- 
latory service needed by the public. 

With the principle in mind that Federal 
regulation should supplement and comple- 
ment local or State regulation, cooperation 
| between commissions becomes in practice 
simply a joint effort to insure 100 per cent 
regulation. Nor should cooperative ef- 
fort stop there, for regulation 
its best results must include sympathetic 
cooperation between commissions and util- 
ity companies. The Federal Water Power 
Act was plainly intended to promote—not 
prevent—the utilization of a great natural 
resource. 


Most Effective Type 


Of Regulation Desired 


The practical ideal to be sought in pub- 
lic regulation, local, State, and Federal, 
is to make it most effective and least 
onerous. While it is a problem in social 
economics to secure for the public its full 
share of the benefits from the scientific 
genius, engineering skill, 
courage that have created the public ulti- 
ity, equally earnest thought must be given 
te the necessity of promoting and en- 
couraging engineering and executive effi- 
ciency. 

The possibility of conflict between the 
States and the Federal Government is 
necessarily inherent in the dual system of 
government prescribed in our Constitution. 
The question of the extent of the power 
of the units making up this dual form of 
government is purely a politica] or govern- 
mental question 
cers are not so much concerned with the 
theory of this question as they are with 
the practical and effective administration 
of laws which may in themselves furnish 
the basis for legalistic conflict. 

Therefore, the problem of administra- 
tive officers of the States and the Federal 
Government is to so administer overlap- 
ping laws or overlapping jurisdiction as to 
accommodate and harmonize such over- 
lapping to avoid conflict which would de- 
feat the ree purpose of regulation in 
the interest of the people. 

In very few branches of governmental 
activity is the legal or economic line of 


- 


Contracts for Public 


During Week Amount to 30 Millions 


JUBLIC and semipublic construction awards during the week amounted to $30,- 
087,212, the Public Works Section of the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief announced Noy. 30. This amount brings the total awards since Dec. 1, 


1930, to $2,842,294.435. ‘(The Organizatior 
the list of projects by States and localit 
The list of projects proceeds as follows: 


1 ‘ : 
North Carolina 
North Carolina: Raleigh. street 
ment and city market alterations 
Samarcand, administration and 
building, $13,000. Charlotte, 
schools, $1,150. Morgantown, 


$5,000 
Ohio 


water main extension, $42,- 

501 Athens County bridge over Federal 
Creek, $2,772 Coshocton County, road im- 
provement, $776 Crawford County, bridge, 
$13,296 Hamilton County, culvert, $4,686 
Logan County, bridge, $17,202. Monroe Coun- 
ty. two bridges, $9,627. Noble County, two 
bridges, $15,946. Ottawa County, bridge, $63,- 
987. Rocky River. sewage disposal plant, $92,- 
466. Sciota County, bridge construction, $12,- 
839 watermain, $14,240; road construction 
$16,334 Seneca County, Weaver Road, $1,576 
Shelby County bridge, $18,143 Tuscarawas 
County, two bridges, $19,211. University Hts 
water mains, $1,525. Vinton County, road 
work, $25,000; paving in McArthur, $1,000; 
bridge near Zaliski, $2,800 Ashland County, 
bridge, $4,500. Ashtabula County, road No. 33 
|} $5,512; No. 14, $19,078; No. 70, $18,000; No. 10 
$8,000; No. 28, $24,000; No. 16, $3,500; No. 18 
$26,000; No. 12, $12.000; No. 25, $11,500; No. 329 
$7,000; No. 278-C, $5.000; No. 6, $3,000; No. 348 
$1.800; Lyme Station Road, $3,000. Cleveland 
Heights, ditch deepening, $1,860. Columbiana 
County. bridge and culvert construction, $2,- 
091 Coshocton County, bridge construction, 
$5,621 Refiance County, bridge construction 
$1,829 Logan County, road maintenance, 
$110,000 Noble County, culvert construction, 
$6.23 Tuscarawas County, bridge construc- 
tion $14,430 sidewalk construction $781 
Van Wert. bridge construction, $3,568. Wash- 
ington County, greding and graveling High- 
way No. 9, $34,000; No. 3, $2,500; No. 26, $6,900 
No. 5, $4,600; graveling Highway No. 4. $1.500; 
No. 126, $1,400; grading and graveling High- 
way No. 406, $3.700; No. 12, $6,800; No. 16, $4,- 
400; No. 42, $3,100. Williams County, bridge 
construction, $2,804 and %7.548. Toledo, sewer 
construction, $9,300. Willard, erecting electric 
light plant, $10,000. Columbiana County, road 
maintenance and construction, $100,000 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma: Saminole County, building drain- 
age structures, $5,600. Custer County, grading 
draining and bridge work, $18,571 Pawnee 
County bridge, %6,712 Comanche County 
bridge eccnstruction, $30,994 Tulsa County 
two bridges, $6,585 


improve- 

$7,000 
classrooms 
repairs to 
water system, 


Ohio: Barberton 


Oregon 


Oregon: Alsea Highway, two bridges, $17,058 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Allentown sanitary sewer 
trunk line, $32,751 Aspinwall, repairs to 
pumping station building and appurtenances 
$983 Beaver Falls, new Senior high school,| 


Therefore, excursions into management | 


to attain} 


and financial! 


and administrative offi-| 








Bids Are Received | Action b 
On Salt Creek Oil 


Offers for Royalty Petroleum 
Opened at Department of 
The Interior 


y ry 
In Disregarding 


_ Evidence Upheld 


Testimony of Witness Who 
Killed Insured Is Held to 
Be Character ized - by 
‘Strong Motive’ 


Bids for the royalty oil accruing to the 
|Government from the Salt Creek field in 
Wyoming were opened by Ray. Lyman 
| Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, Dec.| 
|1 in the presence of officials of the De-| 
| partment. 





. The Midwest Refining Company of Den- 
demarcation between State and Federal |,e;r Colo., offered to pay the highest pre- 


control less clearly drawn than that deal- vailing posted field price oi a, vu 


| ing with the subject of the use of water |the three principal purchasers in Kansas 
| for hydroelectric development. . | and Oklahoma for a period of Jan. 1, 1932,) to 

For this reason in this field is the/|to Dec. 31, 1932. 
|greatest opportunity for cooperative de- | 
|velopment of satistactory legislative and 
administrative machinery for the protec- 
| tion of the rights of the whole — not 
}alone in preserving for them the natural 
resources still under the control of the 
States or of the Federal Government, but 
in encouraging development of such re- | 
{sources in their common interest. 

The Federal Government approaches 
the matter of the control of water for 
hydroelectric purposes from two avenues: | 
'(1) By reason of the ownership of lands 
containing power possibilities, and (2) by 
such control as it may have over the 


s| NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 1.—In an action 
recover double indemnity for acci- 
dental death under a life a policy, 
s ion, | ® jury may disregard evidence of a wit- 
lssdateniuae tae. cheek tae ae ness who killed the insured, even though 
period Jan. 1, 1932, to Dec. 31, 1934, 22% |N° contradictory testimony was offered, 
cents per barrel above the highest posted coeie tex the toe “Sanat Court - Aes 
field price in Kansas and Oklahoma or in| Peals for the Fifth Circult recently ne 


Wyoming in quantities of 2,000 barrels per Lawes Life Insurance Co. v. 
| A joint bid by the Texas Company and Testimony Discredited 
the White Eagle Oil Corporation offered; The slayer of the insured testified that 
for the period of Jan. 1, 1932, to Dec. 31,) he had shot only in self-defense to repel 
1932, 11°; cents a barrel above the high- the deceased’s deadiy assault upon him. 
est posted field price, for the period Jan.|The lower court, however, refused a di- 
1, 1932, to Dec. 31, 1934, 13% cents a barrel| rected verdict requested by the insurer, 
above the highest prevailing posted field — ~ that ve though — = 
4 ; i ,|price, and for the period of Jan. 1, 1932,)no contradictory evidence, circumstance 
fat ge a St des at ee Dec. 31, 1936, 16%: cents a barrel above in evidence tended to discredit the testi- 
Constitution |the highest prevailing posted field price. mony and the witness had the strong mo- 
But while the Federal water power act | Quantities were limited to not less than| tive to exculpate himself from the guilt 
clearly provides a policy of protecting |2,000 barrels daily. of the homicide. re nether ae 
lthese Federal interests, at the same time}. The bids were referred by Secretary) This made the question whether 
; Wilbur to the Acting Director of the Geo- | killing was accidental within the meaning 


jit appears that Congress, in this legisla- . ’ I 7S one 
i & - ‘ >: logical Survey for consideration. of the policy, one of fact, it was held, and 
tion, perhaps more than in any piece of — i the jury found that the death was acci- 


| legislation on similar ns _ — ddntat 

|to protect and preserve to the States no . ae 

only the rights, privileges, and benefits of ‘ Ruling on Evidence ’ 

{the State in the resource itself, but its The Circuit Court ruled that the plain- 

power, through local governmental action, tiff's evidence standing along made a 

to Regulate and control the resources thus prima ine Magar of ae a and 
-velope e advantage of its citizens. even though there was evidence, if ac- 

ee eo . {cepted as true, to rebut the prima facie 


case, the jury had the right to examine 
the testimony in light of the interest of 
the witness in exculpating himself from 
blame and of discrediting and contra- 
ndiana Power Co. located within. the dictory circumstances which the evidence 
town. | afforded. 

Commissioners Singleton and Ellis dis- 
sented, and in separate opinions con- 
tended that the municipality should be 
enabled to take over the property, even 
|though it would thus be taking only a/| 





Petition of Indiana Town 
For Power Line Dismissed 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 1. 

The Public Service Commission has dis- 
missed a petition of the town of North 
| Manchester for an order authorizing the 
town to acquire by condemnation that | 
portion of the property of the Northern | 


| Definite Recognition 
| Of State’s Rights 


| 
| Thus it is seen that in the Federal | 
| Water Power Act there is definite recog- | 
nition of the rights and interests of the | 

States, thus affording a broad and prac- | 
jticable basis for effective cooperative ad- 
minisiration. Even any apparent con- | 
flicts of Federal and . gi Dam 
capable of adjustment if the administra- oe De ve 
| tive agencies toke the larger view of the | Pomon gf the company's system. . 
linterests of the whole people of the|,, One effect of the dismissal of the peti- 
|United States as distinguished from the| On, according to Mr. Singleton, “is to I a 
| different groups of that whole, segregated | SUpport the ‘system-wide basis of estab- ness in 1930 by insurance companies au- 
within the geographical | boundaries | ishing rates for public utilities that own | thorized to do business in the State ap= 
|known as State lines | the properties located in and serving more | proximated $333,000,000, an increase of 2 
| While there are many forceful reasons | than one municipality.” The system-wide | per cent over the peak figure of 1929, the 
|why the principle of State’s rights, as basis has been rejected by the Commis- | state Insurance Commissioner, E. Forrest 
far as they pertain to the governmental | S!0% 17 other cases, he said. | Mitchell, reported to the recent meeting 
| machinery, must be preserved, — = a aeimiaiee | of A nd oe ae a wa $1 daily 
| i P ication of this | slatiee GC | Ce i e y spends 1 
eerie aien Gt ts advanced for the pur: | Utilities Group of Idaho | for insurance protection, he said, and “the 

Ss serv © one group of the >: . la real _| money is well spent. } 
| Poaple elane particular ‘material advan- | Schedules Investigations “The institution ‘of insurance is con- 
|}tage which it may have by reason of solidating its lines, weeding out the in- 
|the chance location of public resources competents, strengthening its financial 
within certain arbitrary boundaries orig- structure and entering upon an era of 
inally fixed for purely governmental rea- sane conservatism,” Mr. Mitchell stated. 
sons. 1932, an investigation of the rates, valu- a 

Therefore, in administering regulatory | ation and service of the Washington Wa- 
legislation which has to do with the de-|ter Power Co., and on Feb. 15 will open 
velopment and control of the fiydroelec-| similar proceedings against the Utah 
tric industry, the stressing of these gov-| Power & Light Co. | 
ernmental and political doctrines as to| Hearings already have been held on| 
the division of rights between the State|the rates of the Public Utilities Consoli- | 
and the Federal Government may seri- | dated Corporation and the Teton Power | 
lously interfere with the best economic | & Milling Co. 
interests of the people, both of the State The Idaho Power Co. has_ voluntarily 
and of the United States as a whole, for| reduced its rates for street lighting un- 
{the regulation of power is primarily and|der contracts with the municipalities 
essentially economic and not political. served by the company. 

The power industry is today neither The Commission also has announced 
exclusively local nor exclusively national, | 8M investigation of the rates of the Boise 
and if complete and effective supervision Water Corporation, to begin March 15. 
is to be had it must be had through — 
cooperation of both local and national 
control. To this end it is the desire of 
|this Commission to enforce fully and ad- 
|minister the terms of the Federal Water | 
Power Act in glosest cooperation with | 
State commissions, acting entirely free | [Continued from Page 5. 
|from the prejudices which have grown preferential rate are on the free list. 
up around the subject of State's rights| At present tpese include the products of 
as a political issue, and especially in the|South Africa, Australia and Jamaica. | 
mutual confidence that there is to be no| South African and Australian oranges are 
undue overreaching or usurpation of|marketed during the American Summer 
power. : ., |Orange season (May 1 to Oct. 31), whereas 

Such cooperation must recognize as its|those of Jamaica are marketed mainly 
basic principle the real economic nature) during the latter part of the Summer, 
of the business with which it is dealing,/season and during the Winter orange 
that it is i in. —_ ae = its | season (Nov. 1 to April 30). 
operation and national in other phases, . , 
ona that the whole must be brought un- c anada Chief Buyer 
der some form of complete public gov-| . Total United States exports during the 
ernmental control and regulation which |SUmmer orange seasons, 1921 to 1929, 
should bring about not only better service | 2&@ve averaged 1,356,000 boxes, of which 
and lower rates, but establish the industry | 79 Per cent have gone to Canada. Dur- 
itself in such financial position that in- ing the Winter seasons, 1921-22 to 1929-30, 
vestment therein is safe and not specula- the total orange exports have averaged | 
tive and thus effectively preserve and pro- 1,386,000 boxes, the bulk of which, or 92.5 
mote the public interest. ee — ae gone to Canada. Canada 

The section of the summary of the nas furnished a steady outlet for Ameri 


J : can oranges during the rio Or 
report which deals with comparative | survey. 8 8B e period under 
| statistics will be printed in full tert . 


s P Practically a constant 9.7 
in the issue of Dec. 3. the United States Summer orange crop 


(which consists mostly of California 
Valencias) and 5.9 per cent of the Winter 
|Orange crop, on an average, have gone 
|}to Canada during this period, or taken 
together, about 7 per cent of the total 
yearly commercial crop. The tariff of 75 
cents a box either has to be borne by 
the Canadian consumer or the American 
producer or both. Since the duty covers 
a good share or all of the transportation It was also held that a building and 
costs from untaxed empire sources more | loan association may act as an insurance 
competition may be expected from Brit-| agent in writing property insurance for 
ish orange producing countries in the fu-|its members on property securing morte 
ture | gage loans. ‘ 


Greater Sum Spent in 1930 
On Insurance in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Dec. 1, 
Premiums received on California busi- 


Botse, Ipano, Dec. 1. 


The Public Utilities Commission has 
announced that it will begin on Jan. 26, 


Mine Safety Movement 
Proposed in California 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., Dec. 1. 


The State Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion has been cooperating with the mineral 
{committee of the California State Cham- 
| ber of Commerce in a proposal to put into 
|operation an effective accident prevention 
movement in the mining and mineral in- 
dustry throughout California, the Director 
|of Industrial Relations, Will J. French, re- 
| ported to the recent meeting of the Gov- 

ernor’s Council. 

| Mr. French pointed out that California 
had the highest accidential fatality rate 
in metal mining for the year 1930 and 
was second highest in the injury list. 


Canadian Duty on Oranges 
Benefits British Growers 


Pipe Lines Laid in Iowa 
1,732 Miles in Two Years 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Dec. 1, 

During the last two years 1,732 miles 
of gasoline and natural-gas pipe line have 
been laid in lowa, according to an oral 
statement by the chairman of the Board 

|/of Railroad Commissioners, Fred P, 
Woodruff. 

Natural-gas lines in the State measure 
1,233 miles and gasoline lines 499 miles, 
he stated. Permit fees and taxes on these 
properties amount to about $23,000 a year, 
Mr. Woodurf! said. 


Lenders in South Dakota 
May Designate Insurers 


per cent of Pierre, S. Dak., Dec. 1, 
Individuals and corporations engaged in 
the business of lending money on im- 
proved real estate may legally require the 
borrower to renew insurance on the mort- 
gaged property in such companies as may 
be designated by the lender or mortgagee, 
Attorney General M. Q. Sharpe has just 
ruled in an opinion to the State Super- 
intendent of Banks, E. A. Ruden. 


Construction 


n’s announcement and the first section of 
ies were printed in the issue of Dec. 1.) 


ee aE a FB ‘ 
$530,000. Greene County, storage building at 
children’s home. $4,000. Jefferson, paving wor’ 

$17,080 Sree County. paving job, $50,000 

Allentown, clubhouse, $1,600. Charleroi gener! | 
repairs in buildings. $10,000 Meadowbrook, | 
highwey bridge, $6,215. Near Harleysville, high- 
| way bridge. $2.167. Butler County, repairing 51x 
| bridges, $3,560 Monessen, armory, $50,000 

|Montgomery County, road construction $250.- 
000. Near Paxtonville, highway bridge, $9.- 
782. Philadelphia, temporary church, $10,000 

Somerset, grading. curbing and paving $2.- 
206. Washington County, slagging work, $957 

road improvement, $1,104 Gettysburg, sewage 
system, $7,979 North York, portable grade 
schoo! building, $8,000 


Rhode Island 


Warwick, school, $25,000 
$87,000 Westerly, fire 
$12,000. 


MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 
This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 


marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


ad- 
sta- 


Rhode Island 
dition to school 
tion and clubroom 


South Carolina 
Carolina: McCormick County, grad- 
ing work, $74,814 surfacing work, $79,493 
Columbia. veterans’ hospital, $689,008; post 
office, $5,000. Kershaw County, school, $30.- 
000: repairing school, $500. Spartanburg, two 
bridges, $14,423. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota: Pierre, heating mains 
and gas extensions, $5,150 Gregory 
county road construction, $34,500 Hamlin 
County, highway grading, $17,897; repairing 
and surfacing highways, $4,500. Meade, road 
construction $40,000; bridge construction 
$25,000; road maintenance, $20,000. 
County, bridge construction, $10,000 


Tennessee 
Tennessee Nashville industrial 
buildings, $300,000 
Utah 


County, cOunty road main- 
Cache County, maintenance 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 

uotations and any share in the profits of the 
pean applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash. 


South 





sewers 
County 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 


moods will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly er 


college through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 

Chartered 1842 

51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 

Boston Office: 

Philadelphia Office: 

Cleveland Office: 

Chicago Office: 


Utah 
tenance 
of roads 


Duchesne 
$6,000 
$37,500 


r 
Vermont 

Vermont: Northeast School District, addi- 
tion to school, $600; school, $3,500. Rutland 
improvements to schools and grounds, $7,300 
Washington County, improvements to cells 
and interior of jail, $7,000; heating plants in 
Washington County Court House and Jail 
$4,000 Windham Central District, remodel- 
ing schools, $5,000. Barre, poor house, $20,000 


New York, N. Y, 
33 Broad St. 
401 Walnut St. 
1370 Ontario St. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


+, 
Texas 

Texas San Antonio, gymnasium, $20,000. | 

Cameron County, paving. $97,449 Browns- | 

ville, paving, $98,000. Brownwood, gymnasium, 

$4,800. E) Paso, paving, $140,515. Fort Worth 

shed, $2,000. Hall County, paving Job No. 45, 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
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~ ‘Rationed Output 





Recommended to 


Stabilize Industry 


Proposal for An Economic 
Council Supported by 
Charles F. Abbott and J.. 
H. Fahey at Hearing 








| 

[Continued from Page 2.] | 

can not preserve real competition in our) 

business organizations unless we recognize 

more fully-the merits of industrial coop- 
eration. - 

We can not insure to a busines man 
the freedom of choice unless we protect 
him from the viciousnes of modern com- 
petitive methods. Furthermore, unless 

ou can protect the thousands of small | 
Independent business from this type of 
competition you will have another wave of 
mergers, consolidations and near-monop- 
olies. 

The steel construction industry has rec- 
ognized the tenor of the times and there 
is a sufficiency of independence of thought 
in this industry to nurture a plan of 
“live and let live,” a plan under which 
we hope to be able to ration the business 
among all the concerns in the field. 

At our Ninth Annual Convention, held 
the last week in October at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., the members of the in- 
stitute voted to refer to the board of di- 
rectors a plan which we believe will tend 
to ration the available business without 
being in violation of the intent of any 
Federal or State law. 

It was proposed to pay normal dues to 
the institute on the tonnage output of 


‘member plants where that output does 


not exceed a reasonable ratio of the whole 
business done by the industry, this rea- 
sonable ratio being determined by the 
average output of each individual member. 

If a member takes more than his ratio, | 
extra dues will be assessed on the ex-| 
cess in the belief that whre a member) 
profits from the research and promotional 
work of the institute he should be re- 
quired to pay for that benefit in a pro- 
portion greater than the member who has 
not so profited. 

The success of this plan depends upon | 
the assembling of accurate statistics on | 


‘plant output, current lettings and monthly 


shipments on orders. The price at which | 
contarcts are taken or services sold will | 
not enter into the calculations at all. 


Competition to Be Divided 


Furthermore, inasmuch as the plan pre- 
supposes that the available business will 
be divided so as to give each plant its 

roportionate share, the competition 
Trerety offered on new contracts -will be 
more widely distributed and the public 
thereby benefited. 

We must preserve the independent units 
in business if we hope to have sufficient 
bidding competition on new buildings and 
bridges in the future, otherwise the ag- 

essive and relentless competition will 
Srive man~ out of business and leave fu- 
ture builders at the mercy of one or two} 
of the stronger units alone. | 

Steel constructors must preserve a Ca- 
pacity sufficient to care for the maximum 
demand which is not infrequently fixed 
by but a single contract. For instance, 
the work of the Empire State Building 
overtaxed the capacity of the fabricating 
plant to which the contract was awarded. 

That was but a temporary condition, | 
yet. the fabricator had to carry this sur- 
plus capacity in order to bid successfully | 
on-all contracts arising, and to protect | 
its regular customers from failure of de- | 
livery. It is a condition general to the| 
industry and accounts for the fact that | 
in normal times only about 70 per cent 
of the shop capacity is ever occupied. 

While a rationing of available business 
is essential in times of depression such 
as those through which we are now. pass- 
ing. it is also highlv desirable during nor- 
mal periods. Economically the idea is 
sound and should result not only in sta- 
bilizing the industry and in removing } 
some of the wastes in the present com- | 

tition, but should preserve the indus- 
ry in that condition which will insure 
thé best possible service to the public. 


Concerned Over Labor's Problems 


We are all highly concerned over the 
problems of labor, the steel constructors 
especially so. Our shop labor is composed 
of skilled workmen; our erection gangs 
are specialists and it requires years to as- 
semble them properly. They deserve rea- 
sonable wages at all times. But during 


‘periods of decline the financially weaker 


plants are compelled either to lay off men 
or to cut wages. / 

It is their only means of preserving a 
skeleton organization when the strong and 
the aggressive firms are “cabbaging” all 
the contracts in sight in order to main- 
tain a tonnage volume. It is our firm con- 
viction that this plan of rationing the 
business will truly operate as a plan to 
permit all to live and let live and thereby 
enable all firms to maintain their pay) 
rolls. 

The steel constructors who are spon- 
soring the plan are so firmly convinced 
of the equity of its results that they are 
giving some study to the possibility of 
combining with it some form of employ- 
ment insurance. I do not know of any 
business or industry where the continuity 
of employment is more sincerely desired. 

If the steel consiructors can work this 
out ‘successfully it will be the first time 
in the history of our construction in- 
dustry that any branch of labor has been 
sufficiently stabilized as to be considered 
insurable. 

I am not prepared to speak for other 
industries but I would venture to suggest 
that all the well-organized trade associa- | 
tions have it within their power to cor- 
rect the grosser evils of their industries. 
Under a more liberal view of the existing 
anti-trust statutes undoubtedly the trade 
associations could be relied upon to effect 
a competent remedy of most trade evils. 

Experience shows us that a control of 
trade by fiat always proves unsuccessful, 
especially so when it is predicated upon 
an uneconomic premise. The Stevenson 
plan to restrict the output of rubber is a 
notable example. 

Other uneconomic restrictive measures 
have likewise proven disastrous. They 
probably would have been just as dis- 
astrous had they been attempted through 
a voluntary agency of the industries in- 
volved. 

I make no claim that trade associations 
are infallible, but I do think they are less 
fallible than others because they are, in 
the first place, intimately acquired with 
thetechn ique of their industries and un- 
derstand better the problems of their in- 
dustries. But no central economic board 
would be possessed with the wisdom to 
handle business problems successfully un- 
fest it were coupled with the trade assc- 
ciation. 

Some change from the present system 
is imperative. Under existing laws the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 

artment of Justice can do little more 
ren haggle over hair-splitting distinctions 
of legal verbiage. An industry must go 
to the courts if it hopes to obtain a 
final decision as to its legal rights. Even 
when the decisions of the courts are not 
infrequently predicated upon the interpre- 
tation of a statute rather than upon sound 
economic fact 

their despertaion the agricultural 
industry has wrested from you a partial 
recognition of their needs and obtained 
exémptions under the trust laws. The pe- 
troleum. coal, and other basic industries 
are just now most vocal in presenting 
their claims. A specific exemption, or a 


' specific remedy, will not cure a universal 


weakness in our governmental system. It 
is imperative that you devise some means 
whereby industries may exercise their 
rights within economic limits without run- 
ee enunter to radical application of the | 


| 
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Rulings on Radio Applic 
And Petitions Set for Hearing 


f "Pale Projects Will Be 
I- 





Federal Commission Hands Down New Dec 


sions and Receives 








Pleas for Licenses 





ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission on applications for broadcasting 


and wireless permits were made public 


Dec. 1 by the Commission. At the same 


time the Commission announced applications set for hearing and new applica- 


tions placed on file. 


WDEL, Inc., Wilmington, Del., granted 
construction permit to move transmitter 
and studio locally. 

WRDO, Inc., Augusta, Me., granted modi- 
fication of construction permit extending 
commencement and completion dates from 
July 15 to Nov. 15 and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31, 
1931. respectively. 

KIT, Carl E. Haymond, Yakima, Wash., 
granted modification of construction permit 
that the change of location indicated in 
construction permit (32 North Third. Street) 
be omitted and the present location, 109 
East Yakima Avenue, Yakima, Wash., be re- 
tained. 

WAW2Z, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath, N. J., 
granted license covering changes in equip- | 


ment, 1,350 ke., 250 w., shares with WCDA, 
WBNX and WMSG. 
WBBL, Grace Covenant Presbyterian 


Church, Richmond, Va., granted license cov- 


ering installation of new equipment, 1,210 
ke., 100 w., Sundays only. 
WJTL, Oglethorpe University, Georgia, 


granted license covering removal of trans- 
mitter from Oglethorpe University to At- 
lanta, Ga., 1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KFSG. Echo Park Evangelical Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., granted license covering 
changes in equipment, 1,120 ke., 500 w., 
shares with KMCS. 

WCSH, Congress Square Hotel Co., Port- 
land, Me., granted authority to determine 
power of station by direct measurement of 
antenna input, in accordance with Gen- 
eral Order 115. 

KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., granted authority to determine 
power of station by direct measurement. of 
antenna input, in accordance with General 
Order 115. 

++ + 


KSMR, Santa Maria Radio Fresno, Calif., 
ae approval of transmitter site at Elks 

uilding, Bakersfield, Calif. 

KFSG, Echo Park Evangelical Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., granted authority to 
extend program test for period of 10 days. 

WJAG, Norfolk Daily News, Norfolk, Nebr., 
granted authority to operate two additional 
hours after sunset with 500 w. power. 

Police Department, Brooklyn, Bronx, New 


York, granted construction permit, police | 
service. | 
Police Department, Arlington, Mass., | 


granted construction permit for police serv- 
ice, 1,712 kc., 50 w. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, New York 
City, granted construction permit for experi- 
mental service. | 

Miami Broadcasting Co., Inc., Portable, | 
Miami, Fla., granted construction permit, 
special experimental service. 

Ray-O-Vision Corp. of America, Ltd., Los 


Angeles, pranted construction permit, ex- 
perimental service. 
New York Telephone Co., St. George, 


Staten Island. N. Y., granted license cover- 
ing installation of transmitter to be used 
for communication with vessels in and near 
New York harbor. 

KGUI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Tex., granted aeronautical license. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, Calif., 
Kahuku, T. H., granted modification of spe- 
cial experimental licenses, to change fre- 
quencies and class of service from general 
to special experimental. 

W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
New York City, granted renewal of special 
experimental license. 

KGVW, Electrical Research Products, Inc., | 
Los Angeles, granted renewal of motion 


picture license. 


WJT, RCA Communications, Inc., San 


The announcement follows in full text: 
Applications granted: + : 


Juan, P. R., granted modification of public 
point-to-point license to change maximum 


output power from 80 kw. to 20 kw., to 
conform to facilities now actually in- 
stalled. e 

KGSP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Denver, 


Colo., granted authority to operate aeronau- 
tical and aeronautic point-to-point stations 
at Municipal Airport, Denver, by remote 
control from a point approximately 200 feet 
from the transmitter location. 


++ + 
Set for hearing: 


WSYB, Weiss Music Co., Rutland, Vt., 
requests construction permit to move trans- 
mitter outside limits of Rutland; install 
new equipment and change frequency from 
1,500 to 1,340 ke., and increase power from 
100 to 250 w. 

Western Michigan Broadcasting Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., requests construction permit 
for new station, 1,500 kc., 100 w., share with 
WKBZ, and to use portable to test for trans- 
mitter location. 

Albert J. Gerardo, Sturgis, Mich., requests 
construction permit, 1,260 ke., 15 w., five 
hours per day. 

Theo F. Zemla, E. Leroy Pelletier, Harold 
T. Coughlan, Pontiac, Mich., requests con- 
struction permit, 800 kc., 500 w., daytime. 

Wharton & Cline, Joplin, Mo., requests 
construction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time (facilities of WMBH). 

Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., requests 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 1,500 ke. to 1,300 ke., and hours of 
operation from sharing with WWRL, WLBX 
and WMEQ, to sharing with WEVD, WBBR 
and WHAZ (facilities of WHAP). 

Madison Square Garaen Broadcast Cor- 
poration, New York City, requests modi- 
fication of license to change hours of op- 
eration, from sharing with WAWZ, WBNX 
and WCDA to sharing with WAWZ and 
WBNX only (facilities of WCDA). 

KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash., requests modi- 
fication of license to increase hours of op- 
eration from sharing with KFSL to unlim- 


ited. 
+++ 
Miscellaneous: 


WSJS, Winston-Salem Journal Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; WSAR, Doughty & Welch 
Electric Co., Fall River, Mass.; KTAB, As- 
sociated Broadcasters, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.; KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Dodge City, Kans., granted renewal of 
licenses and hearings canceled. 

+ + 

Broadcasting applications: 

WFEA, Rines Hotel Company, Manchester, 
N. H., voluntary asignment of cofistruction 
permit to New Hampshire Broadcasting 
Company. 

WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, modification of 
license to change from daytime to unlim- 
ited on 610 kce., power 500 w. day, 250 w. 
local sunset. 

KGFW, Central Nebraska Broadcasting 
Corporation, Kearney, Nebr., license to 
cover construction permit granted Oct. 9, 
1931, to move from Ravenna, Nebr., to 
Kearney, Nebr. 

WJBL, Commodore Broadcasting, Decatur, 
Ill., modification of license to change from 
sharing with WJBC to simultaneous daytime 
operation, share with WJBC at night. 

KVI, Puget Sound Broadcasting Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., modification of license 
amended to request 500 w. night, 1 kw. local 
sunset, instead of 1 kw. day and night, on 
570 ke. 

KHJ, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 





Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


ations Seven Cities Plan | 


| 


To Build Atrports 


Established in Wisconsin, | 
Says Weekly Review | 


For the week ended Nov. 25, the Aero- 


;nautics Branch has received information | 
jto the effect that the following a 


|be deleted from 





propose the establishment of municipal 
airports. 
Ark.; 


Brinkley, (im- | 


Mojave, Calif. 
provement); Melbourne, Fla.; Crothers- | 
ville, Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa; Hickory, 


N. C.; Charleston, S. C.; Childress, Tex.; 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. (commercial). 

The municipalities which follow should 
the list of “proposed 
airports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 5, as the cities in question have es- 
tablished the airports or the projects 
have been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: New Canaan, Conn.; 
Blakely, Ga.; Burlington, Iowa; Hyannis, 
Mass.; Thief River Falls, Minn.; Berlin, 
N. H.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Wilmington, N. C.; 
Youngstown, Ohio; Seminole, Okla.; Bar- 
rett Township, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; Potts- 
bille, Pa.; Taylor, Tex.; Bluefield, Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Huntington, W. Va.; West Bend, Wis.; 
Riverton, Wyo.; Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Indefinitely postponed: Carbon Hill, 
Ala.; Griffin, Ga.; Mount Dora, Fla.; 
Gary, Ind.; Waltham, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Kirksville, Mo.; Moberly, Mo.; 
Terry, Mont.; Cambridge, Nebr.; Grand 
Mountain, Nev.; Franklin. N. H.: Wells 
River, N. H.; Secaucus, N. J.; Ballston 
Spa, N. Y.; Fort Edward, N. Y.; Port 
Jervis, N. Y.; St. Marys, Ohio.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


determine license power by 
urement of antenna input. 


direct meas- 


The following applications have been re- 
turned to the applicant, 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Ir. 
New York, move transmitter and install 
new equipment (request of applicant). 

WTAR Radio Corporation, Norfolk, Va., 


increase power to 1 kw. day, 500 w. night. 
(General Order 102.) 

WQEBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss., direct measurement of antenna in- 
put (at request of applicant). 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, 
modification of license for 
daytime operation with WJAK. 


der 102.) 
~++ 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


W5XA, Lannie W. Stewart, Shreveport, 
La., license covering construction permit; 
experimental service. 

WSA, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New London, Conn., renewal of license; 
marine relay service. Renewal of coastal 
license. 

W6XS, Don Lee, Inc.. Los Angeles, Calif., 

modification of cons§t{iction permit for 
change in apparatus, change in power to 
1 kw. and extension of construction pe- 
riod from Jan. 1, 1932, to June 1, 1932, 
and change in location. 
WNB, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., modification of 
license for change in frequencies to 10,675, 
5,852.5 ke.; point-to-point service. 

WEY, Fire Department, Boston, Mass., 
modification of license for change in fre- 
quency to 1,558 ke. 

WNU. Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
Orleans,’ La., modification of license for dis- 
continuance of one transmitter. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., portable, modification of license for 
a frequencies; experimental serv- | 
ce, } 

W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting sate'8s | 


Muncie, Ind., 
simultaneous 
(General Or- 


tion, near Wayne, N. J., modificatiqn of 
construction permit for change in trans- 


|case was not a Commis:ion-made rate. 


Hearing Retused Northern Shipping 


On Reparations — 


Given to Shipper 

ssaninaiochaenttia | 
Supreme Court Not to Con- 
sider Power of I. C. C. to 


Refund on Rate Basis 


Previously Approved | 





The Supreme Court of the United 
30 to hear ar-| 


States refused on Nov. 
guments in a_case said to involve the | 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission to award to a shipper repara-| 
tion based upon rates which it previ-| 
ously had approved as reasonable. The 
petition for review was denied 
case of Southern Railway Co. et al. v.! 
Eagle Cotton Oil Co., No. 481. 

The court has pending on its docket 
awaiting argument in the near future the 
ease of Arizona Grocery Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. et al., 
No. 98, which the court was advised by | 
the railroads in case No. 481 involves sub- | 
stantially the same issue. The shipper, 
in opposing review, contended, however, 
that the decisions of two circuit courts of 
appeals in the two cases are not con- 
trary but distinguishable. 

Freight Rate In Question 

In the present case, according to the 
petition for review, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approved the freight 
rate involved. Subsequently, it was 
stated, the Commission made an award 
of reparation to the shipper who had| 
paid the rate, on the ground that the 
rate had been unreasonable in the past 

The United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Mississippi ruled 
in the case which the Supreme Court has 
declined to review that the rate assailed 
was a Commission-made rate and that 
the Commission was without authoritv to} 
award reparation under a rate which it 
had therefore prescribed. 

This ruling was reversed on appeal to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, which held that the rate was 
not a Commission-made rate, but was a 
rate made by the carriers and that the! 
Commission therefore had the power to| 
award the reparation in question. 

Authority to Make Award 

In the Arizona Grocery Company case, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the} 
Ninth Circuit, held that the Commission | 
was without authority to make a repara- 
tion award based upon a rate which it 
had previously found to be reasonable 
and had prescribed. The Fifth Circuit 
Court ruled that the prior decision in the 
Ninth Circuit was not apr icable since the | 
rate in the Eagle Cott). Oil Company 


The railroads, in their petition, also 
contended that if the court should find 
that the Commission has, under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, the nower chal- 
lenged then the statute in this particu- 
lar is unconstitutional in that it deprives 
railroads of their property without due 
process of law. 





mitter, location and extension of comple- 
tion date to March 1, 1932. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, | 
Calif., construction permit for additional 
transmitter on 3,105, 5,520, 6,210, 8,280, 11,040, 


12,420, 16,560, 22,080, 3,120, 6.400, 8680, 11,280, 
12,495, 16,740, 21,650 ke., 1.5 kw. 








(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
































































Union Pacific R. R. 


























Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 

















Central of Georgia Ry. 











in the} 


| post office, $56,700. 


| No. 29, $31,708; 
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To Call at re 
Large Steamship Lines Decide 
To Stop at Port Under Ten- 


year Agreement 


Halifax will be a regular port of call | 
during the Winter months for the next 10 
years under the terms of an agreement 
signed by leading passenger and freight | 
steamship lines, a report from Vice Con-| 
sul Terry S. Hinkle, made public through | 
the Department of Commerce, said. 

According to Vice Consul Hinkle’s re- 
port, Halifax will gain materially in traf- 


fic under the terms of the agreement, as | 


all passengers arriving in Canada by one 
of the large steamship companies this 
Winter will disembark at Halifax. East- 
bound passengers, however, may chose to | 
embark at Saint John or Halifax. | 

When the passengers’ landing facilities 
at Saint John, destroyed by fire last June, | 
are rebuilt, passengers arriving in Can- 
ada will have the option of disembarking | 
at either Halifax or St. John. | 

The report states that passenger traffic 
for Europe originating in Canada _ can 
save about 24 hours by embarking from 
Halifax rather than Saint John.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 





Public Building Contracts 
Total 30 Millions in Week| 


(Continued from Page 7.] 
$213,305; maintenance and construction of 
county roads, $60,000. Schleicher County, road 
maintenance, $10,000. Stephens County, road 


construction and maintenance, $72,000 Val 
Verde County. remodeling court house and 
jail, $25,000; road maintenance, $20,000. Live 
Oak County, road construction, $6,800 


Virginia 

Virginia: Richmond, library for Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, $86,596. Alexandria, church, | 
$5,000. Spotsylvania County, box culvert, 
$2,312. Henrico County, addition to school, 
$20,000; addition and changing school heat- 
ing system, $15.000; school, $10,000; school ad- 
dition, $4,000. Langley Field, water mains and 
sewer construction, $17,660. Martinsville, 
alterations to post office, $18,242. 


Washington 

Washington: Cowlitz, pile dikes, $15,600 
Estonville Cut-off, grading work, $16,800. Pasco, 
Port Townsend, Olympic 
gravity system, $29,950. Seattle, fire station, 
$18,548 Shelton, new sewers. $22,000; city 
hall, $15,000. Seattle, paving, $32,328. Colum- 
bia County, maintenance and construction of 
roads, $53,000. 


| 

West Virginia | 

West Virginia: Pleasants County, grading and} 
graveling work, $2,000; grading road, $3,000 and} 
$6,000. Kanawha County, four bridges, $18,- | 
251. Roame County, maintenance work, a | 


000. Wetzel County, surfacing roads, $11,622. 
Martinsburg, fire house, $10,000. 
Wisconsin 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee County, main sewer, 
$126,832. Manitowoc, repairing 10th Street | 
Bridge, $29,650. Superior, rewiring Central | 
High School, $2.850. Fond du Lac, asphalt re-| 
surfacing, $75,000; sewer, $2.000. Grandville, 
grade separations, $35,000. Marinette County, | 
constructing road No. 3396, $145,000; No. 432, 
$124,000 Ten cottages for girls at Oregon, | 
$750,000; addition to stadium, University of | 
Wisconsin, $15,000; grade separation, Highway 
No. 151, $12,860; No. 8, $13.938: No. 33, $18,617; 
No. 12, $14,127; No. 10, $40,984; No. 29, $16,186; 
No. 12, $42,981; No. 14, $59,594; 
No. 46, $17,722; No. 53, $32,642; No. 43, $16,202; 
No. 144, $18,674; No. 16, $30,315. Superior, 
church superstructure, $25,000. | 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 























































































































———October———, -——Ten months——, -———October——_, -——Ten months——, ———October - Ten months——, ———October——_—_— ——Ten months. c 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 
Freight revenue .......secseseesesses $7,621,447 $11,425,475 $61,397,232 $72,779,346 $1,252,473 $1,728,545 $12,485,910 $16,593,278 $1,041,932 $1,496,270 $11,582,435 $14,006,070 $6,599,901 $9,099,569 $66,279,524 $83,363,003 | 
Passenger revenue .....- ce 659,691 889,840 8,174,902 10,629,397 170,395 211,491 2,073,993 2,784,917 103,096 164,203 1,610,293 2,374,669 962,212 1,349,899 12,735,478 16,696,651 | 
Total operating revenue . 8,977,766 13,101,709 76,503,180 91,430,516 1,556,350 2,111,322 15,982,276 21,070,117 1,339.889 1,809,107 14,848,666 18,141,086 8,497,653 11,726,684 88,782,970 112,476,043 | 
Total operating expenses .... 4,422,127 6,421,158 52,509,136 59,990,776 1,348,357 1,815,112 13,973,276 17,212,435 1,074,592 1,173,039 11,907,579 13,831,129 6,982,262 7,992,880 72,459,391 86,446,840 | 
Net railway operating income ....., 3,594,566 5,210,356 15,072,961 21,675,666 20,770 98,585 273,736 1,962,205 143,256 493,409 1,659,463 3,157,519 524,517 2,666,474 6,729,673 15,994,251 
. Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
October————, ;-——Ten months——, -————-October———_.. -——Ten months——, October————.. -——-Ten months -———October———_ ——Ten months——, 
1931 1930 , 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 “4931 1930 1931 1930 ~ 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 
Freight revenue ... $1,292,172 $1,605,539 $12,155,001 $14,278,713 $8,241,162 $10,937,873 $78,695,231 $99,412,324 $2,000,102 $3,292,865 $20,503,818 $28,712,633 $10,510,033 $14,374,558 $99,923,224 $118,320,667 | 
Passenger revenue 184,731 221,717 2,517,392 3,234,747 589,419 , 887,065 7,712,499 10,852,160 131,514 222,687 1,933,094 2,981,028 1,312,545 1,852,971 18,066,959 24,629,417 | 
Total operating revenue . 1,620,312 1,998,725 16,167,277 19,404,261 9,717,701 13,031,831 95,798,768 122,297,045 2,335,881 3,791,931 24,699,731 34,569,174 12,835,268 17,647,370 129,067,597 157,041,723 
Total operating expenses ..... 895,850 1,389,026 12,257,325 14,562,189 7,333,399 9,563,612 76,737,889 95,936,589 1,957.591 2,587,630 20,605,730 26,739,939 8.662.453 10,332,772 93,180,527 110,748,639 
Net railway operating income ...... 415,147 379,550 1,131,076 2,044,499 1,179,977 2,165,506 7,355,502 14,340,804 6,113 779,778 571,150 3,969,009 2,943,484 5,533,648 23,918,380 31,949,427 
Erie R. R. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Lehigh Valley R. R. The Alton R. R. Co. | 
—— October————.. -———-Ten months , ———— October——_ c Ten months——_ —-October——— c— Ten months——-, -——— October —_—__, -~——Ten months— 
1931 1930 1931 | 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 “1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ........ .. $6,087,134 $7,378,692 $55,801,619 $66,583,439 $1,005,390 $1,359,979 $10,168,895 $13,227,769 $4,010,992 $4,894,270 $35,962.722 $42,768,705 $1,169,525 $1,608,926 $11,864,916 $15,012,787 | 
Passenger revenue ...... ce v 562.839 686,881 6,546,533 7,986,994 112,833 174,337 1,581,261 2,251,321 284,022 375,117 3,577,226 4,730,197 222,075 334,787 2,695,531 3,719,771 
Total operating revenue .. coe §«=_'7,085 1,250 8,765,121 68,307,673 81,572,166 1,242,047 1,688,265 12,954,491 16,978,905 4,643,965 5,678,000 43,049,511 51,602,661 1,543,627 2,172,177 16,223,871 20,868,324 
Total operating expenses ...... seees 5,408,964 6,598,634 54,178,270 64,954,957 1,110,412 1,366,423 11,670,946 14,539,197 3,174,479 4,017,567 34,695,398 40,507,336 1,245,417 1,748,892  13.038.821  17,292.299 
Net railway operating income ....., 1,289,682 1,652,113 9,124,659 11,716,045 *130,259 11,226 = *1,340,655 *540,149 1,170,785 1,206,123 4,510,694 7,092,815 63,111 90,559 657,228 522,017 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. on Joliet & Eastern Ry. Norfolk & Western Ry. New York Central R. R. 
-————October-——., Ten months——, ctober—--_._ Ten months—— ——October———.._ -———Ten months. ~October— Ten months——, | 
1931 . 1930, 1931 1930 gieto12 $1 - — re aan 1931 1930 1931 1930 * 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ......... seoveeeveee $1,385,471 $2,071,728 $13,481,421 $17,044,926 ‘ 451,69 652,089 $17,142,451 $6,935,901 $8,113,981 $62,932,847 $79,520,957 $20,963,060 $26,771,824 $210,998.404 $262.845,677 
Passenger revenue ...... 112,713 159,821 1,457,006 1,925,717 2 27 44 2,471 79.143 261,526 2,269,701 3,316,602 884,946 8,226,06 73,71 4,752 
860,818 7 ‘ 179, : .269,7 ; 5,884, ,061 3,712,905  94,752.,006 
Total operating revenue 1,668,753 2.451.498 16,748,292 20,972,332 860, 1,618,876 = 11,707,234 18,933,792 7,353,101 8,647,112  67.654.922 85,803,214 31,106,696 40,250,975 327,436.335 408,684,369 
Total operating expenses .......+++. 1,168,967 1,687,619 13,997,884 16,871,067 764,448 1,274,872 9,777,954 13,357,527 4.273.469 5,095,912 42,643,211 51,001,960 25,511,739 30,687,102 261,359,960 318.045,032 
Net railway operating income ...... 176,021 425,328 *180,408 1,097,385 49,929 118,362 123,826 2,799,949 2,612,354 3,082,853 19,687,888 28,609,845 1,868,245 5,653,647 26,515,974 52,293,392 
Reading Co. Boston & Maine R. R. New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
—October——_——_. -——-Ten months——, —October————. -——Ten months——, c——— October—_. -——-Ten months——, October-———_. -———Ten months——, 
1931 1930 , 1931 1930 _ 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ......... ij $5,748,920 $6,814,314 $52,569,191 $63,411,151 $3,294,921 $4,165,335 $32,469,644 $38,441,969 $2,855,116 $3,708,048 $29,002,724 $36,685,486 $2,858,000 $3,750,563 $23,148,292 $30,725,306 
Passenger revenue ........ Neenaes 346,888 442,587 3,852,483 5,023,084 784,080 1,129,335 9,898,258 12,194,009 96,979 139,876 1,269,238 1,693,130 251,217 371,225 2,916,167 4,184,169 
Total operating revenue ..... 6,465,478 7,753,664 60,218,727 73,278,233 4,821,587 6,092,187 49,485,629 58,666,674 3,066,876 4,002,980 31,446,083 39,932,048 3,408,199 4.577.769 28,945,915 38,280,962 
Total operating expenses ....... 4,395,166 6,129,500 51,485,309 60,872,424 3,524,813 4,139,486 35,988,972 43,144,096 2,382,495 2,935,626 24,089,240 29,928,376 1,744,280 2,542,767  20.908,067 26,129,239 
Net railway operating income ...... 1,856,673 1,539,641 6,248,229 9,888,945 827,093 1,345,077 8,713,090 10,393,866 178,520 463,883 2,416,929 5,317,739 1,297,888 1,711,447 3,975,440 7,869,985 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
———October————_. -——-Ten months——, m——October—_——. -———Ten months— F —October- . -Ten months— ———October—_—. -———Ten months—— 
eee 1931, , 1930 5 1931 , 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 ~ 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
reight revenue ........+44, teeeeeess $2,489,525 $3,220,780 $22,593,367 $27,583,053 $1,333,399 $2,042,502 $13,897,202 $21,615,860 323,021 $11,666,124 $94,565,939 $106,381,157 $6.109,209 $8,005,458 $64,857,654 $78,166,686 
Passenger revenue .......+. 139,261 _ 181,288 1,839,989 2,405,100 77,779 135,384 1,510,516 5,305 387,326 3,562,875 4,735,458 726,349 1,062,586 8,739,916 12,495,677 
Total operating revenue ... 2,821,302 3,596,106 26,291,298 32,092,916 33,592 2.243.160 23,878,940 11,076,153 12,540,173. 102,962,732 116,136,542 7,503,898 9,977,188 81,151,812. 100.027,828 
Total operating expenses 2,054,949 2,618,551 22,024,371 25,550,421 1,682,360 18,666,623 6.459.420 7,249,775 63,311,294 73,764,969 5,659,476 6,841,849 60,504,349 73,734.134 
Net railway operating income .. 757,159 906,899 3,584,591 5,406,415« 702,830 6,459,758 3,869,274 4,456,712 31,296,704 34,471,113 1,056,572 2,130,631 11,325,513 16,017,958 
Great Northern Ry. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Grand Trunk Western R. R. Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
——_——October——_——_.. -———Ten months-——, —October————. -——-Ten months =e) annie 5 sl = A cane S- 
; é : a, c——— October — Ten months October Ten months—— 
Freight revenue _ 1931 1930 1931, _. 1930 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 * 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ......... daa eaaananae $7,360,319 $10,935,687 $54,910,700 $73,743,061 $5,309,241 $38,492,698 $48,960,103 $1,170,360 $1,716,362 $14,801,906 $19,517,887 $2,247,183 $3,071,465 $16,875,603 $20,777.57 
Passe er ove AUC os .06 : 381,363 _, 603,304 5,195,925 7,761,133 586,186 4,592,452 7,046,537 96.466 133.682 1,143,656 1,659,816 129,234 180,642 1.549.630 2,314,530 
Total of ee g revenue ., + 8.351.178 12,411,222 66,619,520 90,242,965 6.428.478 47,070,010 —_ 61,061,664 1,393,622 2.004.828 17,235,703 22,763,594 2,503,794 3.452.915  19,793.440 24,942,333 
_ ope ating expenses ..... ‘ 4,518,909 5,902,081 47,908,371 62,144,714 .312, 4,054,231 33,765,261 43,109,225 1,510,937 1,684,161 15,939,381 18,964,858 1,488,919 2.037.478 13,866,441 : 
et railway operating income ...... 2,848,717 5,188,282 10,474,494 19,101,461 1,018,456 1,928,719 9,442,733 14,444,501 *292,175 1,701 *1,374,395 484,125 803,822 1,162,747 4,337,618 5,854,358 
3 Oregon Short Line R. R. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
——October———_. -——-Ten months——, = October———_—.. -——Ten months— — S -Oct —— I | 
i x ¢ — ——_——October——_—.. -——-Ten months— October —, -—Ten months—, | 
Freight revenue $2 aT as #3 ae a 1931 61 ‘ 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 , 1931 1930 : 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 
Passenger revenue ||... 361,7 $3,505,7 $19,540,861 $23,653,391 $1,352,048 = $1,642,774 $13,868,935 $16,818,756 $1,653,672 $1,863,772 $12,512,974 $16,350,726 $6,111,343 $8,073,601 $62.475,331 $79,200,675 | 
tenses 136,409 195,410 1,869,563 2,530,256 27,642 61,221 376,993 755 y 7 2'25 2 756.01: 47 985 6. 
inialiananatine revenue ! nets 6 27,642 ( 376,995 5,462 96,686 164,227 1,247,838 2,223,830 560,982 756,013 6,896,647 9.985,684 
otal Goasatiie | ex pontae 2,657,484 3.930.105 23,216,868 28,437,105 1,473,803 1,832,101 15,192,744 18,950,886 1,843,631 1,167,071 14,680,951 19,842,256 7,167,244 9.478.457 74,566,920 95,389.543 
ior sales nee — 1,458,773 2,006,075 16,875,443 19,517,927 1.291.753 10.793.938 14.504.483 1,213,895 1,296,039 12,266,192 14,931,613 5,912,219 7,131,528  61,919.545 79,141,159 
g& income 796,851 1,446,206 2,561,045 4,840,363 313,776 2,046,842 2,091,144 370,664 591,779 *384,766 2,173,384 952,749 1,794,360 8,197,034 11,224,005 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Pere Marquette Ry. Texas & Pacific Ry. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
-———October —~ -——Ten months——, ———— October. -——Ten months October——— ——Ten months—, ——— 'ctober— — -——Ten months 
ase 1931 _ 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 ~ 1931 1930 “1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 ~ 1930 
Freight revenue ............ ceeecees $11,200,806 $15,446,066 $114,114,843  $150,023,128 $2,184,765 $2,874,811 $20,515,389 $28,557,385 $1,904.371 $2,434,213 $20,578,267 $25,780,697 $2.493,172 $3,791,902 $35,542.426 $38.377,250 
Passenger revenue .........++. 1,083,899 1,501,005 12,720,399 —_ 15,893,886 84,940 125,181 1.325.923 1.898.624 226,938 324,995 2,806,762 3,795,020 284,632 461,239 6.688.171  9.282'889 
Total operating revenue ... 13,314,499 18,203,775 136,752,704 178,061,495 2.405.460 3,174,601 23,286,632  32,387.488 2,376,502 3.002.494 25,600,965 31.883.435 3,097,286 4,682,316  46.603.135 — 52.623.963 
Total operating expenses 9,108,417 12,400,240 103,078,020 131,579,929 1,894,873 2,321,793 19,675,012 24.822.445 1,643,220 2,061,601  17.455.326  22.262.433 3,278 816 4.090.673  36,956.753 41.695.935 
Net railway operating income ...... 3,122,994 4,480,707 » 23,339,713 34,801,539 258,710 563,325 1,135,265 4,463,713 529,790 686,749 4,955,192 6,027,401 *475,47 216.760 4,091,748 5.931.155 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Long Island R. R. Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
————October — -o——Ten months——, -———-October-——__. -——-Ten months— -Octobi —_ aa a Seem, 
. s—, er—— Ten months. —October—— ——Ten months——, 
Pe 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 1931 1930 1931 1930 “1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 
r g eVENUL .. 6... evens nvannes $5,026,381 $5,830,181 $46,366,172 $53,400,779 $2,355,001 . $3,311,066 $29,052,901 $32,802,099 $909,796 $1,136,673 $8,093,187 $8,821,605 $3,110,593 $4,562,857 $30,914,869 $41.637,488 | 
essenger revenue cette 2,624,377 3,392,292 29,196,857 35,582,101 251,966 305,232 3,670,454 4,819,476 1,844,658 2,030,788 21,339.039 23,202,464 359.361 588,162 4,728,755 7,085,064 | 
Total operating revenue . 8,658,436 10,363,356 85,284,782 100,494,315 2,864,992 3,989,423 36,222,962  41,656.418 2,922,929 3,371,761 31,003,758 33,736,765 3,911,367 5.633.702  39.802.373 52,835,801 | 
Total operating expenses ...... 5,848,057 6,663,208 58,907,420 67,919,360 2,695,465 3,204,707 30,312,244 32,920.266 1,964,060 2,181,119  20,257.404 —22:091.875 2.961.866 3,532,391  31.876.004 39,804.63 | 
Net railway operating income ...... 1,776,432 2,590,543 15,640,024 20,717,931 *57,600 531,724 2,411,905 5,058,834 493,185 683,491 6,581,092 6,965,851 490,862 1.438.065 2,848,656 6.940.923 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Wabash Ry. Pennsylvania R. R. Chicago Great Western R. R 
————-October ‘ —Ten months——, - October————., —Ten months— —October- ——Ten months——, r——— October ——Te ; 
I - Y . ‘ —— - n months—— 
1931 1930 oe 1931 1930 _ 1931 1930 1931 1930 - 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 
Freight revenue ......... bo te seeee $8,014,178 $10,692,710 $75,899,243 $94,097,536 $3,362,267 $4,564,785 $36,134,469 $44,574,931 $27,536,350 $36,974,646 $271,688,712 $344,757,.373 $1,627,116 $1,934,461 $14,756,184 $16,181,984 
Passenger revenue 782.848 1,086,006 9,706,607 13,237,416 280,091 385,002 3,418,109 4,588,926 6.533.368 8,832,348 74.802,751 98.987.513 85,984 139,233 1,095,618 1.705.305 
Total operating revenue . eee —-9.745,833 12,959,230 95,503,934 119,885.835 3.957.597 5,310,429 42,675,332  52.883.414 38,206,879 50,949,538 385,377,628 492,863,315 1,823,753 2.215.533 17,033,541 19.352.694 
Total operating expenses ..... 6,447,495 8,127,247 65,894,442 82,813,216 3,642,501 3,907,186  35,726.913  40,834.094 27,349,154 35,621,729 302,444,223 365,806,902 1,275,531 1.427.170 | 12.021:938  14.182.498 
Net railway operating income ...... 2,131,040 3,477,482 18,470,691 24,833,583 *310,980 854,463 704.978 6,280,513 6.284.609 9,912,913 44.485.734 83,024,705 266,928 456.024 2.294.265 2.433.636 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Northern Pacific Ry. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Southern Railway Co 
- October —~ —Ten months——, ctober —~ -——Ten months——, October—— —Ten months October 
, : t l s a i —— a T Ss 
- _ 1931 1930. 5 age ee , 1930 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931, nes 
Freight revenue I see a a $3.941.132 $4 878.612 $35 958 938 $42 876.269 $7,045,103 $43 427 $55,397,219 $1,605,729 $2,202,023 $14,190,798 $19,141,094 $6,596,711 $8,149,929 $66,295,980 $78.011,685 
ss leans 4,282 782,502 7,371.02 594,185 479,547 4.742.105 6.637.856 2.248 134.387 866.184 1.397.883 825,271 1.221.282 ‘597.1 666.144 
Total operating revenue 5,187,352 6,413,098 50,119,862 58,808,839 8,158,846 53,381,007 68 651,004 1,779,303 2.476.037 16,021.737 21,791,059 8.092.779 10,226 310 83 630'304 100 rise 
Total operating expenses .... + 3,802,259 4,494,832 39,106,714 44,235,993 4,105,814 5,194.502 44,593,695 53,653,490 1,122,349 1,347,309 12,568,500 16,077,768 6,409,389 7.282.098  67.886.809 76104198 
Net railway operating incom cas 895,964 1,379,973 6,346,870 9,627,750 1,233,706 2,607,688 5,007,306 11,500,909 485,336 925,522 1,454,940 3,391,820 926,212 2,250,252 7,362,044  16,2841545 | 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Central R. R. of New Jersey Illinois Central System 
——October \ ——Ten months ~ - —October - —Ten months—~ eae il eae ——Ten months— 
Freight rev _ 1931 3 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 , 1930 1931 1930 
Fre ight revenue ........ $6,935,323 aX $68,983,023 $85,633,190 $2.745.593 $3,861,873 $25,670,055 $34,299,692 $8,580,491 $10,809,966 $79,620,774 $100,159,354 
assenger revenue ...... 449,214 728,184 6,194,882 8,833,553 518.585 637,031 5,860,251 7,275,622 951,667 1,356,802 11,767,622 16.532,305 
Total operating revenue .. 8,129,259 10,905,916 82,364,682 103,111,334 3,509,790 4,794,436 131,753 44,331,350 10,227.497 13,160.789 99,687,899 126.791.585 
Total operating expenses .... 6,090,565 7,631,299 59,913,954 76,423,085 2,396,593 3,227,604 9.842 32,54 7,607,367 57 77,52 7,773 
eg yee hey. cong 7 9 913,954 6 5.5 27.6 25,378 32,543,188 7,607,367 8.570.665 81,677,524 97.407,77 
ip & INCOME, .cesee 1,595,221 2,211,315 15,326,066 17,762,029 436,710 939,660 3,514,862 6,400,983 1,867,744 3,495,709 8,562,178 19,083,115 
*Deficit. 
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I. C. C. Decisions 
On Finance and 
Rate Petitions 


Rulings of the Commission 
In Various Cases on Its 
Docket and New Applica- 
tions Placed on File 


=, 
— 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 1 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 
Canned Pimientos: No. 24100.—Hills Broth- 
ers Company of Florida v. Illinois Central 
Railroad. Rates charged on canned pimien- 


tos. in straight and mixed carloads, from 
Woodbury, Ga., to Dallas, Houston and 
Waco, Tex., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 


Curtain Rods: No. 24095.—Kirsch Company 
v. Southern Pacific Company. Rate on a 
carload of metal curtain rods with fixtures 
and wooden poles with fixtures from Em- 
eryville, Calif., to Sturgis, Mich., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Coal: No. 23424 and Related Cases.—E. H. 


Milton & Sons v. Alton & Southern Rail- 
road. 


Rates on bituminous coal, 
from mines in Illinois 
Centralia, DuQuoin, 
Springfield groups 
in Missouri 


in carloads, 
in the Belleville, 
southern Illinois and 
to various destinations 
found to have been unreason- 


able in the past, but not unduly prejudi- 
cial. to the extent that they exceeded the 
rates now in effect Existing rates not 


shown to be unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial Reparation awarded. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from mines in Illinois in the Belleville, Cen- 
tralia, DuQuoin and southern Illinois groups 


to Farmington, Mo., found to be and to 

have been unreasonable but not unduly 

prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 
Vegetables: No. 22748 and Related Cases. 


—W. H. Shneider v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. 

1. Less-than-carload rates on fresh or 
green vegetables, not otherwise specified, 
and cabbage, in packages, from South Caro- 
lina origins to New England and trunk- 


line destinations found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

2. Carload rates on fresh or green vege- 
tables, not otherwise specified, in 5-peck 
packages, from and to these points found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

3. Carload rates on fresh or green vege- 
tables, not otherwise specified, in 1.5-bush- 
el and bushel packages, and cabbage, in 
bushel packages, and refrigeration charges 
on fresh or gren vegetables, in carloads, 
from and to these points found not un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial 
but from certain origins unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded on certain shipments. Cer- 
tain complaints dismissed. 

Class Rates: No. 18642.—Arizona Corpora- 
tion Commission vy. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. 

All-rail class rates applicable between 
points in Arizona and southern New Mex- 
ico and points in States east of intermoun- 
tain territory embraced by transcontinental 
Groups A to M, inclusive, and ocean-rail, 
rail-ocean, and rail-ocean-rail class rates ap- 
plicable between points in Arizona and 
southern New Mexico and points in Atlan- 
tic seaboard territory. not shown to be 
measurably unreasonable or to be unduly 
prejudicial or otherwise unlawful Corre- 
sponding class rates from eastern origins to 
E! Paso, Tex., ang to California points not 


shown to be unduly preferential. Come 
plaint dismissed. 





Rate Complaints Filed 


Railway rate complaints filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
just been announced as follows: 


Saw Logs: No. 24424, Sub. No. 2—J. W. 
Wells Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich., 
v. Chicago & North Western Railway. Against 
rates on saw logs to the extent they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained by 


defendants on the same commodity under 
transit. 


Wool: No. 24794, Sub. 1—Lincoln Hide 
& Fur Company, Lincoln, Nebr. v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Against 
rates on wool-in-the-grease, in bags, from 
points in Nebraska, Colorado, South Dakota, 


Iowa and Wyoming to Barre Plains, and 
Boston, Mass., and Camden, N. J. 
Fresh Meats, etc.: No. 24857.—El Paso 


Freight Bureau & Peyton Packing Company, 
El Paso, Tex. v. The Atchison, Topeka é& 
Santa Fe Railway. Against rates on fresh 
meats and packinghouse products, from 
points in Texas to Masaschusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania. New York, Maryland, Connecticut, 
New Jersef, Virginia and the District of 


Columbia, both as to straight and mixed 
carloads 

Grinding Balls: No. 24858.—Consolidated 
Mine Supply Company, Treece, Kans., v. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. Against 
rate of 67 


cents per 100 pounds on steel 
grinding balls, from Denver, Colo., to Treece, 
Kans., to the extent it exceeded 5312 cents. 

Terra Cotta: No. 24770, Sub. No. 1.—Terra 
Cotta Products Corporation, Old Bridge, 
N. J., v. Boston & Albany Railroad. Against 
a rate of 32 cents per 100 pounds on bulid- 
ing terra cotta, carloads, Old Bridge, N. J. 
to Boston, Mass., to the extent it. ex- 
ceeded a rate of 2715 cents. 

Potatoes: No. 24791, Sub. No. 1.—South- 
gate Produce Company, Norfolk, Va., Vv. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Against 
rates On carload shipments of potatoes from 


Norfolk, Va., to West Virginia, Ohio and 
Kentucky. 

Chain: No. 24861.—American Chain Com- 
pany, York, Pa.. v. 


The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. Against combination 
rates On chain, carloads, from East York, 
Pa., to points in Oklahoma City, based on 
combinations on Ironton to the extent they 
exceed the aggregate of the intermediates. 

Citrus Fruits: No, 24862.—Fruit Importers, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. Against combination rates 
on citrus fruits, from points in Florida to 
Montreal, to the extent that the part of the 
combination, Rouses Point to Montreal, 38 
cents, exceeded the local rate between those 
points of 31 cents. Also against increases 
in rates the result of a change in the rate 
ing from a “per package” to a “per hun- 
dred pound” basis. Ask for the establish- 
ment of rates from the Florida origin points 
to International Boundary or border cross- 
ings which will not exceed on shipments to 
Montreal by more than 5 cents the rates 
contemporaneously in effect to Rouses Point. 

Switching Charges: No. 24863.—Florence 
Pipe Foundry & Machine Company, Flore 
ence, N. J.. v. The Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Against alleged refusal on the part of the 
carrier to publish, file and pay just and 
reasonable allowance for placing and switch- 
ing of cars at Florence, which service com- 
plainant performs, while at the same time 
making allowances for substantially simi- 
lar services at other points : 

Automobile Parts: No. 24864.—Monroe Aus 
tomobile & Supply Company, Monroe, La., 
v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against 
a commodity rate of $1.1112 per 100 pounds 
on mixed carload shipments of automobile 
parts, on shipments, Warren, Ohio, to Mon- 
roe, La 

Automobile Parts: No. 24865.—Monroe Aue 
tomobile & Supply Company, Monroe, La., 
v. Inland Waterways Corporation. Against 
a rate of 93!2 cents on a carload shipment 
of springs from Newcastle, Ind., to Monroe, 
La., as unjust and unreasonable. 

Furniture: No. 24866.—Hahn Furniture 
Company, East Liberty and Pittsburgh, v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Against a rate of 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 1.} 





We INVITE 


inquiry regarding facilities, 
service, rates and securi- 
ties of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, a major 
utility serving 1 in 27 elec- 
tric customers in the United 
States and its possessions. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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Borrowings Gain | 
In Fifth Federal 


Reserve District 


Monthly Report From Rich- 
mond Area Also Shows 
Some Improvement in 
General Business Tone 





Ricumonp, Va., Dec. 1—Banks in the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District increased 
their borrowings at the Richmond Re- 
serve Bank in October and the first half 
of November by more than normal pro- 
portions, according to the monthly re- 
view of the bank, which has just been 
released for publication. There was some 
ingrease in general business, but less than 
usual. 

Full text of the district summary fol- 
lows: 

October and the first half of November 
are expected to show a considerable in- 
crease in nearly all lines of trade and 
industry over recent months, and this 
year there has been some increase, but 
it was less than in most years. Three| 
principal causes fcr the lag of business 
are widespread unemployment, low 
financial returns from agricultural op- 
erations, and continued mild weather. The 
first and second conditions definitely low- | 
ered the purchasing power of the district 
and the third condition postponed the 
necessity for the purchase of Fall clothing, 
fuel, etc. 

Banks Reduce Loans 

In banking, October and early Novem- 
ber witnessed an increase of rediscounts 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond of larger than normal proportions, 
and the circulation of Federal reserve | 
notes also increased more than is custom- 
ary during the period. 
ber banks reduced their outstanding loans 
during the past month and their deposits 
declined more than is accounted for by 
the reduction in loans, necessitating 
further borrowing at the reserve banks. 

Savings bank deposits in mutual sav- 
ings banks increased moderately in Octo- 
ber. but time deposits in regularly re- 
porting member banks declined materi- 
ally. Debits to individual accounts fig- 
ures for four weeks ended Nov. 11 not 
only showed a seasonal decrease in com- 
parison with figures for the four weeks 
ended Oct. 14, but were 19 per cent less 
than aggregate debits in the four weeks 
ended Nov. 12, 1930. The seasonal de- 
cline in debits last month was larger than 
in most years. 

Fewer Failures Shown 

In comparison with the United States 
as a whole, the fifth district made a good 
record in business failures in October, 
experiencing fewer failures and lower 
liabilities than in either September, 1931, 
or October, 1930, while the Nation re- 
ported 11.2 per cent more_insolvencies 
and 25.5 per cent larger liabilities last 
month than in October, 1930. There was 
no improvement in employment condi- 
tions in October and early November, but 
on the contrary the completion of out- 
door work undertaken during the Sum- 
mer months tended to add to the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

Coal production in October showed 
some seasonal increase over the output 
in September, but was much lower than 

roduction in October last year. West 


irginia continued to lead in bituminous | 


coa! production in October, and showed 
somewhat less than the average decline 
in tonnage. The textile industry in the 
fifth district increased consumption of 
cotton in October by 13.2 per cent, in 
comparison with consumption in October, 
1930, while the United States as a whole 
increased only 4.2 per cent. In fact, the 
increase in consumption of cotton in Oc- 
tober, 1931, over October, 1930, was greater 
in the fifth district than in the United 
States, New England States having used 
Jess cotton last month. Spot cotton 
prices at the middle of November were 
slightly higher than a month earlier, but 
were about $20 per bale less than prices 
at mid-November last year. 
Second Largest Yield Seen 

The Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts the cotton crop at 16,900,000 bales, 
the second largest production on record, 
and yields in the fifth district are in line 
with the average. Cotton acreage was 
reduced in the district tnis year, and fer- 
tilizer also was used less extensively, but 
prospective yield is higher tian last year 
on account of exceptionally favorable 
weather and very small weevil damage. 
The manufacture of tobacco has declined 
somewhat in recent months, but holds its 
own much better than most industries. — 

Marketing of leaf tobacco is under way 
in the fifth district, and good yields have 
been made, but prices paid the growers 
are the lowest in many years and for 
low grades there is hardly any sale. ; 

Large yields of nearly all crops are 
being harvested in the fifth district this 
year, and in spite of disastrously low 
prices for nearly ev erything they have to 
sell the farmers are probably better off 
than they were a year 
food and feed crops in large 
year making them less dependent on c 
crops. 


amounts this 
ash 


Construction at Low Level 

The weather has been ideal for har- 
vesting the year’s crops, but Winter grains 
have not had sufficient moisture for ger- 
mination and growth, and Fall ploughing 
is behind the usual schedule. Construc- 
tion of residences and industrial build- 
ings continues at a very low level, but a 
considerable amount of public highway 
work and other projects outside the cities 
is keeping contract award figures about 
up to the level of the past year or two. 

Retail and wholesale trade in October 
felt the effects of unusually mild weather, 
and consequently failed to show as large 
seasonal gains as in most years. In fact, 
wholesale trade in October fell below the 
trade in September in all lines for which 
information is available except dry goods. 
Both retail and wholesale trade in Octo- 
ber fell materially below the volume of 


business done in October, 1930. 
™ ae 


Rulings in Railway Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


{Continued from Page 8.] 


$1.41 per 100 pounds on a shipment of fur- 
niture from Toccoa, Ga., to East Liberty 
Strawberries: No. 24867——Cannon & Jones 
Bridgeville, Del., v. Per sylvania Railroud 
Against rates varying srom $1.05 to $1.66 
and a minimum of 15,000 pounds on straw- 


berries. : 

Strawberries: No. 24867, Sub. No. 1.—Ar- 
thur V. Klock Company, Syracuse, N. Y., Vv. 
The Pennsvivania Railroad Against rates 


varying from $1.16 to $1.58 per 100 pounds 
and a minimum of 15.000 on shipments of 
strawberries, carloads, from points in Mary- 
land, Delaware and Virginia to Syracuse, 
Johnstown and Watertown, N. Y 


Strawberries: No. 24867, Sub. No. 1.—A. 
8S. Bialey & Company. Philadelphia, v. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Against rates va- 


rying from 85 cents to $1.30 per 100 pounds 
on a minimum of 15.000, on shipments of 
strawberries, 1. c. 1., from points in Mary- 
land, Delaware and Virginia to points in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

Strawberries: No. 24867, Sub. No. 2,—James 
Stephens & Sons. Albany, N. Y., v. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Against a rate of 
$1.1612 and a minimum of 15,000 pounds on 
shipments of strawberries from points in 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia to Albany. 

Strawberries: No. 24867, Sub. No. 4.—Col- 
ley Woods Company. Boston, Mass., The 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Against a of 
$1.30 per 100 pounds and a minmum of 
15,000 on shipments of strawberries from 
points in Maryland, Delaware and Virginia 
to Boston and other points in Massachusetts 

The Commission also made public no- 
tice of action in uncontested finance cases 
as follows: 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8988, permitting the Southern Pacific Com- 
Pany to abandon part of a branch line of 
railroad in Washington and Multnomah coun- 
ties, Oreg., approved. 

Supplemental report and order in Finance 


rate 








;———. Nov... 28. 


Reporting mem-}| 


ago, production of | 


| pledge and repledge from 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public Dec. 1, 1931 "™" 





Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
INCOME tAX 2... .ccccccseveses $204,190.53 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
UE evebecascnueevsnnees 1,183,354.14 
Customs receipts 867,324.43 





Miscellaneous receip Ss 1,375,313.39 


$879,555.71 
144,210,506.72 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Balance previous day 


Total $145,090,062.43 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


$3,694,262.18 
141,890.82 





Refunds of receipts .......... 211,759.81 
Panama Canal ........-ccccees 154,092.21 
All (GATOR occa vvgeecesdseceses 122,873.94 

DOMED pe aciscecuaes Geeasets $4,079,131.08 
Public debt expenditures ..... 1,942,616.75 


Balance today 139,068,314.60 


$145,090,062.43 
Improved Business 
Is Shown for Week 


In Seven Countries 


Total 


Economic Developments in 
Various Foreign Nations 
Are Summarized by the 
Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
low. The only relatively favorable aspect 
of the Cuban situation is that no further 
decline is observable. Seasonal better- 


ment has appeared in Porto Rican busi- 
ness, but the citrus fruit market is poor. 
Business is stagnant in Haiti, with the 
outlook unattratcive, but prospects are 
better in the Dominican Republic. Bet- 
ter commodity prices have caused ‘m- 
proved feeling in Trinidad. 
No Improvement in Turkey 


Seasonal improvement is lacking in Tur- 
key, with slack foreign demand, low prices 
and heavy carryover for agricultural prod- 
ucts more than counterbalancing heavy 
yields. Yugoslav foreign trade for Sep- 
tember showed a decline in exports and 
a rise in imports, with the trade balance 
for nine months slightly unfavorable. Bul- 
garian foreign trade for October showed 
a favorable balance and trade for the 
first 10 months showed only a slight de- 
cline in exports and a small advance in 
imports as compared with the previous 
year. The exchange situation is react- 
ing unfavorably on South African busi- 
ness, although gold production is well 


maintained. The recent slow advance 
in Canadian business has been main- 
tained. 


Japan's Outlook Unpromising 


Japan’s immediate foreign trade out- 
look is not promising and the competi- 
tion of countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies is becoming more evident. Signs 
of improvement have appeared in South 
China, and in the Shanghai region im- 
ports and manufacturing are fair; gen- 
eral depression, however, is in evidence 
elsewhere and crops are generally below 
average. 

Exports and imports of British India 
were larger in October than in September, 
though showing declines from October of 
last year. A note of optimism has been 
sounded in the Netherland East Indies, 
owing to better prices for export prod- 
ucts. Business remains dull in Siam, es- 
pecially in up-country districts, but ex- 
ports are sustained. The labor situation 
has become satisfactory in the Philippines 
and some stimulation from Christmas 
shopping is apparent in Manila. 


Methods Used by Retailers 
To Maintain Sales Outlined 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


vertising. The Denver tailor, mentioned 
above, confined his efforts to direct mail, 
adding 3,000 names to his list of prospects 
and employing an advertising specialist to 
compose a series of “human interest” let- 
ters. In the case of a southwestern de- 
partment store the proprietor believes that 
the decision to maintain sales force, wages, 
and complete stock forced them to in- 
crease advertising, which in turn increased 
sales volume so much that additional sales 
clerks were employed. 


One of the most important reasons given 
for successful merchandising is that of 
closer control of stock, resulting in less 
out-of-style or old merchandise, smaller 
and more balanced inventories and greater 
stock turnover. Seven companies, repre- 
senting three department stores, a dry 
gocds firm, a dealer in automobile acces- 
sories, a jewelry retailer and a chain sys- 
tem are firm believers in the great bene- 
fits resulting from stock control. A 
jewelry company set up records by which 
it could determine the complete sales cost 
of each item, thereby enabling the man- 
ager to select and intensify sales effort 
on the most profitable articles. 

Four more stores stated simply that they 
had increased their stock turn; a house 
furnishings store reaching 10 times a year, 
a grocery chain raised its turnover from 
14 in 1929 to 21 in this year. Another 
grocery chain obtained higher turnover by 
carrying only fast-selling items. 

Three department stores believed that 
maintaining complete stocks, thus assur- 
ing customers of finding the desired ar- 
ticle, was influential in maintaining sales 
volume. A grocery self-service chain of 
three stores increased the number of items 
stocked, although the total inventory 
value decreased 50 per cent over last year. 
A florist found greater profits by keeping 


a@ smaller but fresher inventory. 
Careful watching of style trends and of 
wanted merchandise is the reason given 
by three stores for good sales volume. 
The carrying of wanted merchandise is 
partly safeguarded by having complete 
stocks, but an additional effort, usually 
by means of “want slips,” is required. 
One department store believes that a 


“want slip” system to be successful must 
be thoroughly sold to buyers and clerks, 
and obtain their wholehearted and con- 
tinuous cooperation. 

In four cases, consisting of a florist, 
jeweler, tailor and department store, the 
greater proportion of lower priced mer- 
chandise was handled. This lowering of 
price lines was especially successful in the 
case of a jeweler who put this policy into 
effect early in the depression. 

(To be continued in the 

Dec. 3.) 


issue of 


Virginia Supports Proposal 
Of Carrier to Lower Rates 


Action of the Norfolk & Western in 
proposing to put into effect on the por- 
tions of its line extending to Bristol and 
Norton, Va., lower rates than those pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as “reasonable maximum rates” 
in its eastern class rate decision to become 
effective Dec. 3, is supported by the State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia over 
the protest of other southern lines in a 
reply, just filed with the Commission, 
to petition of southern lines to suspend 
the proposed lower rates. ‘Docket 15879). 


Docket 
Chicago & 


No. 8952 


st 


authorizing the New York, 

Louis Railroad Company to 
time to time to 
and including Dec. 31, 1933, $4,500,000 of re- 
funding mortgage 4'2 per cent gold bonds 
series C, heretofore authorized to be authen- 
ticated and delivered, as collateral security 
for short-term notes, previous reports report 
175 I. C. C. 573, approved. 








Reserve Banks as a Whole Oppose 
Changes in Eligibility Requirements 


Digest of Replies to Questionnaire of Senate Committee 
Headed by Senator Glass Shows no General Demand for Re- 
vision of Federal Reserve Act | 





The 12 Federal reserve banks, with a 
few exceptions, do not favor changes in| 
the Federal Reserve Act, or in the regu- 
lations of the Board, with respect to the 
type of paper eligible for rediscount, ac- 
cording to a digest of replies to a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to them by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency. Committee, which, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, has been studying proposed 
amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 
and banking statutes generally. The di- 
gest was released for publication Nov. 30. 

A few of the reserve banks suggested 
that there be some liberalization of eli- 
gibility provisions in times of emergency, ' 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia advanced the idea that in some 
instances it might be desirable to grant 
permission to advance funds to individual 
member banks in distress against any of 
their assets. The questionnaire was sent 
out in December, 1930, and replies have 
been compiled in an appendix to the 
printed hearings before the subcommittee 
last February and March. 

On Oct. 7, 1931, President Hoover is- 
sued a statement in connection with his 
announcement of the plan for the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation, in which he 
stated that he would propose to the Con- 
gress that the eligibility provision of the 
| Federal Reserve Act should be broadened 
‘to enable’ bankers to “obtain legitimate 
accommodations on sound security in 
| times of stress.” The replies to the Com- 
mittee moana reveal that at least 
three of the Federal reserve banks had 
suggested temporary liberalization of the 
provision in times of emergency, and the 
New York bank had pointed out that the 
type of paper upon which banks borrow 
“does not affect, and cannot be used as 
a@ means of controlling, either the spe- 
cific purposes for which bank credit is 
used, or the total volume of bank credit.” 


Four Questions Addressed 


To 12 Reserve Banks 


Four questionnaires were addressed to 
the reserve banks—one dealing with eli- 
gibility of paper rediscounted; one with 
discount rates; one with open-market op- 
erations; and one with bankers accept- 
ances. The digest of replies received to 


the questions on eligibility follow in full 
text: 
| 


+ 
| Question No. 1.—Relative to changing 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 


regarding the type of paper eligible for | 


rediscount. 

With a few exceptions, the Federal re- 
serve banks did not favor changing the 
Erovisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
relative to paper eligible for discount or 
the rulings or the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board interpretative of 
these provisions. 

The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank of- 
fered two suggestions, to be employed 
temporarily and only at times of extreme 
emergencies: (a) That the maturity date 
on otherwise eligible paper be extended 
from 90 days to 6 months. Rediscounts 
ot such paper should bear a higher re- 
Giscount rate than that prevailing on 90- 
day paper, and should be allowed only 
under conditions and circumstances to be 
established by the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; (‘b) that the Federal 
reserve banks be permitted to make loans 
to member banks not exceeding 90 days 
on notes secured by bonds which are now 
acceptable by the Treasury Department 
as security for war-loan deposits. Such 
advances would be granted at penalty 
rates and would not serve as a pasis for 
the issuance of Federal reserve notes. 

The Dallas Federal Reserve Bank sug- 
gested: (a) That landlords’ obligations 
be made eligible for rediscount, and (b) 
that the statutory maturity limit on ad- 
vances to member banks secured by notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, or bankers’ ac- 
ceptances eligible for discount and pur- 
chase be increased from 15 to 90 days. 

The Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank 
suggested that in some instances it might 
be advisable to grant permission to ad- 
vance funds to individual member banks 
in distress against any of their assets. 
The obligations taken should not be used 
as security for Federal reserve notes. 

The Richmond Federal Reserve Bank 
suggested that in a national emergency, 
the existence of which should be deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
reserve banks might be permitted to make 
advances, secured by high-grade bonds, 
to banks lacking eligible paper. The 
paper discounted should not be considered 
as security for Federal reserve banks. 


++ + 

Question No. 2.—Relative to credit tests 
applied by the Federal reserve banks to 
paper offered for discount. 

Judging from the replies received from 
the Federal reserve banks, there is ap- 
parently considerable variation in the de- 
gree to which credit tests are applied to 
paper offered for rediscount. The financial 
and income statements of the maker, 
judged on the basis of the type of busi- 
ness in which he is engaged; and the 
quality of management of the indorsing 
member bank receive primary emphasis. 

+ + 

Question No. 3.—Relative to raising ac- 
ceptability requirements during periods of 
restrictive credit policies. 

The Federal reserve banks, with the 
exception of Atlanta and Boston, replied 
tnat acceptability requirements were not 
raised during such periods. 

~ + + 

Question No, 4.—Relative to the ade- 
quacy of eligiMe paper standards set by 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, 
by the rulings and regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and by the ac- 
ceptability requirements of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

The consensus of opinion among the 
Federal reserve banks is that the present 


requirements set sufficiently high stand-| 


ards The thought was expresed that 
member banks are familiar with the eli- 
gibility and acceptability 
and that to change these would 
duce a needless uncertainty. 


intro- 


a > 
| Question No. 5.—Relative to the requir- 
ing of excess collateral. 

All Federal reserve banks have at one 
time or another required excess collateral 
from member banks in a limited number 
of individual cases. In recent years the 
| San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank ap- 
parently is the only one which does not 
require or accept excess collateral. 


Power of Congress Over 
State Banking Is Shown 
[Continued from Page 1.} 


{ularly for broadening the eligibility pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act. 


“The main purpose of any bill the com- 


mittee reports out,” he said, “will be to 
strengthen rather than to weaken the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. If there is any in- 
crease in eligible paper for rediscount it 
will be very conservative and exceedingly 
limited. We are going to make the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act a ‘rock of Gibraltar.’” 

Senator Walcott said after a conference 
with President Hoover that the President 
feels as the subcommittee feels that whai- 
ever increase, if any, in eligibility of re- 
| discount paper must be along conservative 
| lines. 

The Committe, the Senator said, hopes 
to have the bill it is preparing ready to 
be reported to the Senate by the mid- 
dle of next week. 


requirements 








Question No. 6.—Relative to reasons for 
requiring excess collateral. 

The Federal reserve banks cited the} 
following reasons for requiring excess 
collateral: 

1. Nonliquid or weak condition of mem- 


| ber-bank portfolio leading to the impaired whereas “moral suasion” 


value of a member bank’s indorsement. 

2. AS a means of forcing the correction 
of an undesirable situation in the affairs | 
of a member bank. This might be re- 
sorted to particularly in: the case of too 
heavy or continuous borrowings on the 
part of the member institution. 

3. A desire to save a distressed member 
bank when paper offered does not measure 
up fully to standards of acceptability. 

4. The economic conditions in and the 
character of the business of a particular 
community. 

++ 

Question No. 7.—Relative to the repeal 
of the provision in the Federal Reserve 
Act permitting member banks to borrow 
on their 15-day promissory notes secured 
by Government obligations as a means 
of preventing the use of Federal reserve 
credit for speculative and _ investment 
purposes. 

All Federal reserve banks expressed 
themselves as opposed to the repeal of 
this provision, though five indicated that 
it might tend toward the reduction of the 
amount of Federal resérve credit used for 
speculative and investment purposes. 

The reasons given in opposition to the 
repeal were: 

1. Member banks borrowings arise from 
a loss in deposits or from an increase in 
loans and are not related to specific 
transactions. They are resorted to as a 
means of restoring or maintaining reserve 
which might be depleted by reason of a 
variety of different transactions. 

2. The convenience on the part of mem- 
ber banks in borrowing against Govern- 
| ment obligations. 


3. The assistance rendered in strength- |. 


ening the 
ligations. 

4. The fact that the repeal of this pro- 
vision would not in the past have affected 
the total volume of Federal reserve credit, 
since, in the aggregate, all banks pos- 
sessed eligible paper considerably in excess 
of total borrowings 

5. The fact that in certain communites 
there is a dearth of eligible paper so that 


market for Government ob- 


banks there would find themselves dis- 
criminated against or embarrassed. 
+ + + 


Question No. 8.—Relative to prohibiting 
member banks from increasing their own 
security loans when borrowing from the 
Federal reserve banks on the basis of 
their 15-day promissory notes secured by 
Government obligations. 

All of the Federal reserve banks ex- 
pressed themselves as being opposed to 
this suggestion. The reasons given were 
that the enactment of such a provision 
wculd prevent member banks from en- 
gaging in normal and legitimate transac- 
tions and from relieving an emergency 
situation exemplified by the stock market 
crash of 1929, and would tend to drive 
banks from membership in the Federal 
reserve system. The thought was ex- 
pressed that any abuses in the use of the 
borrowing or rediscounting privilege could 
be handled administratively. 

+ + + 

Question No. 9.—‘a) Relative to the 
rractice of inquiring habitually into the 
use of the proceeds of funds extended 
member banks. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Minneapolis replied that 
|they did habitually inquire 
of the proceeds of funds extended 
ber banks. 

(b) Relative to relation of lending policy 
to the composition of the*portfolio of 
borrowing institutions 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago 
and Cleveland replied that their lending 
policies did vary with the composition of 
the portfolio of the borrowing banks. 

The other reserve banks replied that | 
variations in lending policy were not the} 
;usual rule, though in speculative periods 
close consideration would be given the 
portfolio of borrowing banks and always 
such consideration would be given in event 
the banks were thought to be in an un- 
sound condition. 

(c) Relative to the assistance rendered 
'by the bank-examination departments in 
the formulation of lending policies. 

Practicallv all the Federal reserve banks 
replied that their examination depart- 
ments and the reports received from the 
national and State bank examiners were 
of assistance in determinig the value of 
a member bank’s indorsement and the 
quality of paper offered for rediscount. 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank 
replied that it did not examine national 
banks and examined State banks only 
when special circumstances made this de- 


sirable. 

The St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
pried that the examination department 
“ad been of assistance not as to policies 
but rather as to individual credits. 


+ + + 


mem- 


Question No. 
| perience of the reserve 
}use of “moral suasion.” 

“Moral suasion” or direct action has 
been applied to a varying degre by all 
| Federal reserve banks 
The Federal reserve banks of Atlanta, 
hicago, Cleveland Dallas, Kansas City, 
end St. Louis, replied that they had ap- 


banks with the 


Ke 


plied “moral suasion” to very good effect. | 


In the opinion of the Federal reserve 
banks of Boston, New York, and Rich- 
mond rate control is preferable to the 





into the use 


10.—Relative to the ex-| 


| 
| 
| 





formity in results. Some banks cooperate 
better than others. Business may be 
driven from the more to the less coopera- 
tive institution. | 

A general opinion was that rate con-| 
trol is effective in the financial centers, | 
is required to 
control the loan policies of banks outside 
the metropolitan centers. 

The St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
replied that use of the discount rate is 
not practicable in that district, since legal 
contract rates vary from 6 to 10 per cent. 

Question No. 11.—Relative to dealings 
in Federal funds. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Richmond, and_ St. | 
Louis reported that dealings in Federal | 
funds in those districts were negligible. 
In the other Federal reserve districts 
transactions in Federal funds have taken 
place to a greater or less extent in the 
larger centers among banks of high credit | 
standing. Interdistrict dealings in Fed- 
eral funds .of considerable importance | 
were reported. 

The Federal reserve? banks reported that 
Federal funds transactions are resorted to 
not by reason of a deficiency in eligible 
paper or securities but by reason of dif- 
ferentials prevailing in the Federal funds 
rate as compared with the rediscount rate. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
stated that such transactions have been | 
beneficial in decreasing the amount of 
Federal reserve credit that might other- | 
wise go ifito the market. | 

With the exception of San Francisco, | 
the Federal reserve banks reported that | 
transactions in Federal funds were of a} 
temporary nature. The San Francisco 
Reserve Bank stated that member banks 
there frequently transfer the same amount | 
of Federal funds back and forth between | 
banks in eastern cities for a considerable 
period of time. 


+++ 

Question No. 12.—Relative to rejection | 
of eligible paper. (See statistical ap- 
pendix.) 

Only five of the Federal reserve banks 
were able to supply the information called 
for in the form requested. 

The per cent of paper rejected by each 





Federal reserve bank to that offered 
came to: 

1928 1929 1930 
Atlanta ...csccccere (*) (*) (*) ] 
Boston ...cccccsese (*) (Fy) (7) 
Chicago .... (4) (ft) (t) 
Cleveland ... ($) (&) 3.65 
Dallas scocoseces 2.09 4.30 8.44 
Kansas City..... sacs (8) (8) 1.00 
Minneapolis ....... () ()) () (i) 
Oe SON. soc venawe 15 084 111 AT 
Philadelphia ....... 2.19 1.29 75 2.24 
Richmond ......... (§) (§) (8) (§) 
es MIR cakcasane 2.51 3.41 4.45 7.40 | 
San Francisco...... (") (") () ({) 


*In 1929 and 1930 the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta (Atlanta office) rejected $12,144,- 
274.81 of the amount of paper offered; the 
New Orleans branch through 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930 rejected $17,614.25. (See statistical ap- 
pendix.) 

‘Estimated very small amount. 

Through 1927, 1928. 1929. and 1930 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago rejected $20,- 
462,186 of the amount of paper offered. (See 
statistical appendix.) 

§Data not available 

Through 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis rejected 


$6,645,314.28 of the amount of paper offered. | 


(See statistical appendix.) 
{Amount estimated less than 5 per cent. 


++ + 


Question No. 13.—Relative to volume of 
paper held in failed banks’ account. 


HANGE |/Business Volume ** 
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(See | 


}estimated to be 3: 





FOREIGN EXC 


As of Dec. 1 


New York, Dec. 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) .........se0e 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markKa) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
ROALY (1iTB) oscescs, 
Netherlands (gullder) 


13.9556 
13.8822 
-7150 
2.9622 











Norway (Kroneé) .........ceeeeeeees 

Poland (S10ty) .....ccccccccccevcess 

POrtugehl (C8CUdO) ...ccccccscsccens 
PRUMMIAMIG TIBI) 4. ssc ccccccsecsances 

Spain (PCSete) ...ccrcsccvccccvccecs 

Sweden (Krone) ......ccsseveccsces | 
Switzerland (franc) ......-s....0+- 19.4394 | 
FUsORIRVen (GIMME) 2. cc cvesesvecces 1.7792 | 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............. 24.1428 
China (Shanghai tael) ........... 31.5178 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 22.8125 | 
China (Yuan dollar) 23.0000 
India (rupee) ......... 25.0583 
Japan (yen) ...... ; 49.5118 
Singapore (dollar) ... 39.2500 
Canada (dollar) 86.1580 
CNG isa scecveseswersueuecans 99.9875 
Mexico (peso) .... 38.3533 
Argentina (peso, gold) ............. 58.5760 
WPS CIMAIEOIS) oo ve cccecccinseccces 6.2062 
oR | reer rer rr ree 12.0750 
WRU LEROY nies ccvetesscavecese 44.7666 
RIOIGAAED UOONO) coer cesdccacsecvese 96.5700 
Bar silver ..... jee hevabaceennes 28,5000 


Retail and Wholesale | 
Trade Shows Gains | 
In Atlanta District 





Outstanding Credit Reaches | 
Highest Level in Three 
Years on Report Date, 
Says Reserve Bank 


ATLANTA, Ga., Dec. 1.—Retail and whole- 


Reserve District showed a further increase 
in October, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, which has just been released for 
publication. Outstanding reserve bank 


| credit reached the highest level, on Oct. 


21, for any report date in three years. 


The district summary follows in full 
text: 


There were further increases in October 
over September in the volume of trade 
at both retail and wholesale and in the 
volume of bank debits at reporting cities 
of the district, but all of these measures 
of business activity continue lower than 
at thisgtime last year. The increase in 
retail tBade was somewhat larger, but 
that in wholesale trade smaller, than the 
gain usually recorded from September to 
October. The November estimate of the 
cotton crop increased for each of the 
States of this district over that for Oc- 
tober, but the crop in this district is 
per cent smaller 
| than in 1930. 


Outstanding Credit Higher 


sale trade volume in the Sixth Federal | 


STATE BANKING 








Reported Higher: 


In St. Louis Area ~ 


Sales During First Half of «: 


November Recorded as 
Largest for Any Similar 
Period This Year 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1—A sharp ac- 
celeration in the business of wholesalers 
in the large distributing centers of the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District and in 
the retail trade in the country and small 
towns has followed the rise in prices of 
wheat, corn, cotton and other important 
agricultural products, according to the 


monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. A number of large 


|retailing and jobbing firms are reported 


as having furnished the bank with sta- 


| tistics showing sales volume during the 


first half of November the largest for 
any similar period this year. 


Credit Demands Gain 
Full text of the section of the report 
dealing with financial conditions in the 
district follows: 


The banking and financial situation im 
this district during the last 30 days was 
marked by a noticeable increase in de- 


}mand for credits, coming from a wider 


diversity of borrowers than has been the 
case in a number of months. Require- 
ments of mercantile interests in the chief 
distributing centers were on a somewhat 
larger scale, due in the main to seasonal 
influences. 


There was little change in demand from 
manufacturing interests, however, which 
continued at the low levels which have 
obtained through the year. In the south 
there was the usual expansion in demand 
for funds for financing cotton, tobacco, 
rice and other Fall crops. 

The sharp upturn in wheat prices was 


reflected in increased commitments by 


/grain handlers, flour mills and kindred 


interests. Due to a disposition of cotton 
planters to hold their stocks for higher 
prices, liquidation of loans based on that 
staple has been backward, and country 
banks in the cotton areas have been slow 
in liquidating with their city correspond- 
ents. Taken as a whole, however, liquida- 
tion has been in considerable volume, 
comparing favorably with the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


Loans Sharply Lower 
Between Oct. 14 and Nov. 10 total loans 


banks decreased slightly, and the total of 


$396,537,000 on the latter date was ap- 
proximately 18 per Cent smaller than at 
|the corresponding time last year. Loans ‘ 
on securities were sharply lower in both 
the month-to-month and yearly compari- 
|sons. Deposits of these banks continued 
|to recede during October, but the curve 
representing this item has turned defi- 
nitely upward since the first of November, 
_Investments showed only minor varia- 
tion during the month, but on Nov. 10 
were almost one-third larger than a year 
}ago. Due in large measure to the sus- 
|tained heavy demand for currency, bor- 
rowings of all member banks from the 
| Federal reserve bank and the volume of 
| Federal reserve notes in circulation ex- 
panded further, reaching new high levels 
for the year. 

Interest rates moved upward during late 





Outstanding Federal Reserve Bank 
credit at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| Atlanta increased to the highest level, or 
Oct. 21, for any report date in three 
years, because of increases in discounts 





Statistical appendix.) 

Maximum and minimum amount of 
paper held in failed banks’ account 
any one month during the past four years: 

Maximum 


ACIDS ocessecne $10,455,533.46 (July, 1929) 
PL, Ss cvabeed $83,800.60 (September, 1928) 
Chicago......... $2,900,125.84 (January, 1927) 


Cleveland 
LO ere 
Kansas City .. 
Minneapolis 

New York 


$100,931.50 (Jan.-May, 1928) 
$398,591.18 (February, 1930) 
$612,010.62 (May 31, 1927) 

.... $1,812,164.98 (January, 1927) 

. $4,826.58 (Aug. 31, 1930). (See 

statistical appendix.) 

Philadelphia .... $43,425.08 (Dec. 31, 1928) 
Richmond ...... $925,897.93 (Dec. 31, 1930) 

BC. LOUIS .ccaces $12,712.952.28 (Nov. 30, 1930) 
San Francisco .. $1,034,000 (Jan. 20, 1929) 


Minimum 
$3,405,505.04 (January 





Atlanta 1928) 


Boston 


no paper was held in the 
failed banks’ account.) 
$276,553.65 (June, 1930) 


None in 1927, 1929, and 1930 


CRIOSEO....c6cccse 
Cleveland...... 


Se None from June-Dec., 1929 
Kansas City .... $64.746.76 (Aug. 31, 1929) 
Minneapolis .. $432,178.44 (January, 1930) 
New York......> None in 1927, 1928, 1929 


Philadelphia . (In 44 months of the period 
no paper was held in the 


failed banks’ account.) 


Richmond... $236,788.57 (April, 1927) 
a $65,807.92 (June 30, 1930) 
San Francisco $165,000 (Sept. 10 & 20, 1930) 


* 2 > 


Question No. 14.—Relative to the volume 


of branch and unit bank borrowings. 
(See statistical apendix.) 
In the Federal reserve’ districts of 


Dallas, Kansas City, and St. Louis branch | 


|banking is nonexistent or 
important. 


Data in the form 


relatively un- 


called for was not) 


in | weekly re 


and in holdings of purchased bills, and 
on Nov. 11 was only slightly lower than 
on Oct. 21. Member bank credit at 
é porting member banks declined 
slightly between Oct. 14 and Nov. 11, and 
| continued less than a year ago. Deposits, 
| both demand and time, also declined, and 
were considerably lower than at the same 
time last year. 

Building permits issued at reporting 
| cities in October declined 13.6 per cent 
from September and were 47 per cent 
les than in October, 1930, and contract 
|awards declined 12.8 per cent from Sep- 
; tember to October and were 4.2 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. 


Pig Iron Output Lower 
| Production of coal declined slightly in 


| 
| 


(In 38 months of the period | October in Alabama, but increased in Ten- 


|nessee, and continued less than for Oc- 
| tober last year in both States. Produc- 
| tion of pig iron in Alabama during the 
| first 10 months of 1931 has been 27.2 per 


cent for the country as a whole. 


supplied by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


| Cleveland. 


The data reported by the other Federal | 


reserve banks reflected much wider 
swings in the borrowings of branch mem- 


ber banks than in the case of unit mem- | 


| ber banks, both 
in per cent of total resources. 

Since branch banking has reached its 
most extensive development in the San 
Francisco reserve district, the following 
tabulation has been inserted as indicative 


use of “moral suasion.” One reason given |of the relative dependence of unit and 
was that it is impossible to obtain uni- ‘branch banks on the resources of the 
oa sammie ——___—_—__—_—__—-¢Federal reserve system. 
Unit Banks 1927 1928 1929 1930 
1, Maximum borrowings 
} $34,650,000 $27,564,000 $44,049,000 $20,817.000 
(a) Amount... EneRaeAne ee ee he ) (July 5) (Nov. 6) (Novy. 5) (Jan. 7) 
(pb) In per cent of resources of bor- 
rowing unit banks............. 43 48 5.6 3.3 
2. Minimum borrowings: 
(a) Aton ! $4,337,000 $4,181,000 $22,286,000 $6,000,000 
SAUDER ARO GMS OTS EDC SES OS (Dec. 6) (Feb. 7) (Feb. 5) (Dec. 2) 
(b) In per cent of resources of bor- 
| rowing unit banks.......... ‘ 2.7 2.9 4.1 2.3 
Branch Banks With Offices in Head Office 
| City Only 
1. Maximum borrowings 
$11,766,000 $15,275,000 $17.515,000 $6,500,000 
(a) Amount . (July 5) (Oct. 2) (Oct. 1) (May 6) 
b) In per cent of resources of bor- 
rowing banks........ 5.2 45 44 2.8 
2. Minimum borrowings 
$110,000 $5.331,000 $3.775,000 e 
a) Amount. SFP TICE (Sept. 6) (Feb. 7) (Dec. 3) ° 
(b) In per cent of resources of bor- 
rowing banks aie ae i 1.1 3.3 1.1 eeccccccee 
Branch Banks With Branches Outside 
Head Office City 
; 1. Maximum borrowings | 
$41,500,000 $66,340,000 $52,200,000 $21,293,000 
(a) Amount .. (Dec. 6) (Sept. 4) (Mar. 5) (July 1) | 
(b) In per cent of resources of bor- 
TOME BORE... ccc ccc ccccs 4.0 5.0 44 2.3 
2. Minimum borrowings: 
$2,424,000 $19,300,000 $4,250,000 $25,000 
(a) Amount .... tteeeeeeeeee (June 7) (Jan, 3) (Jan. 8) Oct. 7) 
(b) In per cent of resources of bor- 
rowing banks.. cake < 0.6 2.2 1.5 2.9 





*No borrowings in November 


The Federal Reserve 
included the borrowings of “chain” and 
“eroup” banks in the data for branch 
banks, so that the statistics given present 
a very complete picture of the relative 
dependence of unit and group banks on 


September 
Bank 


and December 


of Boston¢+— 





flect a much wider swing in the borrow- 
ings of the group than in the borrowings 
of the unit banks. Relative to their re- 
sources, the branch banks ordinarily bor- 


rowed less than did the unit institutions. | 


Federal reserve resources. The data re-! Daily average borrowings: 
Branch bans Unit banks 

Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum 
S $25,867,000 $9,148,000 $17,355,000 $11,147,000 
1927. seeeeae Cee ccneeccceceeceseceessessers | (Dec.) (April) (Feb.) (Sept.) 
as 57,454,000 12,462,000 27,348,000 10,994,000 

1928... cccccccccccsces eoccccese eccccccccoes June) (Jan.) (June) (Jan.) 
76,388,000 18,283,000 28,191,000 15,708,000 

1929. .scccccscececcceeesunssssesesssseseees | (June) (Dec.) (July) (Nov.) 
J 11,753,000 3.212.000 12,803,000 5,698,000 

{ 1930. .ceevececreccecvescceessececcecsseeses | (Jan,) (Oct.) (Dec.) (Oct.) 





in absolute amount and 


Consumption of cotton in the three 


October and early in November: At the 
St. Louis banks current rates were as 
| follows: Prime commercial paper, 4 to 
{5% per cent; collateral loans, 4% to 6 
|per cent; loans secured by warehouse re- 
| ceipts, 449 to 6 per cent; interbank loans, 
|5 to 6 per cent and cattle loans, 6 per cent. 


| States of this district for which Census 
| Bureau figures are available has been 11.1 
per cent greater in the three months of 
the new cotton season, August oe 
| October, than at the same period in 1930, 
|Naval stores receipts for the season, 
, April through October, have been smaller 
jthan in that part of the two previous 
seasons, and prices of both turpentine and 
| rosin have recently shown some improve< 
| ment. 
| 








_ UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Sreuvttie Corp.. 111 Broadway. New York 





What Kind of Audit? 


instruction. 





in accounting, in credit 
points to possibilities for 


Of course, Every Audi 
Audit. This is an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by balance 
sheet figures. It discloses the many important facts 
underlying the figures; verifies; clarifies. It brings 
to light avoidable leaks and wastes; finds the flaws 


AUDITS vary in quality and scope. The Quality 
depends upon the experience, ability and applica- 
tion of the auditor; the Scope is a matter of your 


t should be a Detailed 


and collection methods; 
greater profits, and is free 


from qualified statements of the balance sheet audit. 


The Balance Sheet A 


udit, in spite of obvious 


limitations, when properly made is more than a 


mere building up of statements from book figures 
without careful analysis and substantiation. 


The Balance Sheet Aud 
specification calling for 


it can be ordered with a 
a partial Detailed Audit 


covering a period sufficiently long to give at least 
a cross section of the business and a picture of 


actual conditions. 
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| Maintenance of Public Schools 


in Financial Emergency + + 





Intensive Study by State to Evolve Program 
Which Will Eliminate Waste and Meet Obli- 
gation to Educate Child Is Advocated 





By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


N THE time of the war crisis cost was not 
I considered—whether it was human life or 
dollars. It had to be that way in order 
to make the world safe for that democracy 
envisioned by the telescope of the times. The 
schools were safeguarded as the training 
camps for the citizenship destined to carry 
on the new order of things. 

In times of economic crisis like these, costs 
become paramount and. the microscope is 
turned upon all expenditures requiring tax 
support. Retrenchment is demanded and 
economy the watchword of the hour. Educa- 
tion with everything else feels the effects of 
the conditions. But it is as important as 
ever to safeguard the schools; they are as 
essential to public welfare and future secur- 
ity in depression as in prosperity. 

+ ¢ 


In the words of Dr. N. L. Engelhardt: “Our 
democratic society never intended that chil- 
dren going through school during a period of 
prosperity would be given greater opportuni- 
ties for education and advancement than 
children going through school in a period of 
industrial depression.” 

The present school year is bringing to 
every school board in Iowa conditions which 
are not only unusual but also different than 
ever known before. Income from taxation 
will fall short of amounts levied. With prop- 
erty valuations lowered the rates of taxation 
may have to be raised. The income of our 
people has not only been reduced but also 
made uncertain. 

The closing of banks has withdrawn, at 
least temporarily, not only the funds of the 
district but also those of individuals who 
must meet their taxes and other obligations 
from these funds. It is difficult for some 
parents to provide their children with the 
necessary materials consumed in school, and 
with the necessities of life in other cases. 
School activities will perhaps suffer from lack 
of support. Demands for reductions in pub- 
lic expenditures have in many instances gone 
beyond the realm of good judgment and ex- 
pediency. Certainly the schools should not 
be compelled to bear the greater part of 
the saving. 


The problem will be a more critica! one for 
the schools than for any other political unit 
since none other depends upon direct prop- 
erty taxes to such an extent as the schools. 
It is also true that the schools are about 
the only institution operating at normal ca- 
pacity. In fact it appears that they have in- 
creased enrollments to take care of with de- 
creased income‘ 

The immediate problem before the school 
boards is not one of providing the type of 
school the people want, but rather of secur- 
ing enough funds to keep it going without 
lowering standards or efficiency. This is not 
easy. No one is claiming that the schools are 
doing their job better than it should be 
done. Hardly any one declares that teach- 
ers are being paid more than they are worth. 
The value of an education and the desira- 
bility of adequate equipment and materials 
of education are not questioned. 

None of the scientific developments in edu- 
cation have or ever will eliminate the ne- 
cessity of the teacher. The only way by which 
a board can solve these serious problems with 
which it is confronted is by wise, sympa- 
thetic, forward-looking, and complete coop- 
eration between the community, teachers, 
children, and itself. To the extent that this 
cooperation obtains we may expect to find 
good will, progress, and satisfaction. 

+ + 

We must not overlook the fact that ex- 
penditures for education have always been 
subjected to close scrutiny. School officials 
recoghize their obligation to operate the 
schools as a 100 per cent gilt edge security 
and are persistently and consistently at work 
at it. It is a Siamese-twin responsibility to 
protect the budget and at the same time to 
safeguard the instruction. Bonded indebt- 
edness is being retired, a comprehensive 





as Peril of 


Infancy 


By 
Dr. Andy Hall 
Director, Department of 
Public Health, State of 
Illinois 


~~ 


HOOPING cough is widely prevalent 
throughout Illinois, and may increase 
until later in January. 

More than 300 fresh cases of this- contagi- 
ous disease are being reported weekly at this 
season, At this time last year, there were 
but 125 per week, and the extent to which 
outbreaks had been anticipated for this pe- 
riod—140 cases per week, has been exceeded 
by more than 100 per cent. 

Prevention of exposure to infection is the 
only reliable means of controlling whooping 
cough. There is no preventive vaccine or 
serum that can be depended upon for pro- 
tection. There is no specific remedy for use 
as a curative after onset of the disease. 

Particular emphasis is placed upon the 
danger of contracting whooping. cough from 
cases that are so mild that they may be 
considered only common colds. Children, and 
particularly, infants, should be _ protected 
against association with any child who mani- 
fests the symptoms of a cold or any type 
of respiratory ailment. 

Rarely fatal to children over three years 
old, no other communicable disease except 
pneumonia is charged with a greater loss of 
infant life. During the last decade more than 
one-half of the 3,310 deaths charged against 
whooping cough in Illinois were of infants 
less than one year old and another quarter 
were among children in their second year. 
Postponement of whooping cough until after 
age two would reduce the risk of fatal out- 
come by over 80 per cent. 

To most of the infectious diseases infants 
inherit a congenital immunity which gives 
to them a large degree of protection for 
about six months. For some unknown rea- 
son there is none of this. natural immunity 
against whooping cough. That explains why 
this disease is so hazardous to infant life. 


budget being sought, waste and overhead re- 
duced, pupil achievement appraised, and con- 
stant evaluation of the program are seen 
eevrywhere. But there is a limit beyond 
which further adjustments can not be made 
without depriving the children who are help- 
less and in no way responsible of the essen- 
tials of an education. 

The teachers, realizing that education is 
the way out of the difficulties, are facing the 
situation with utmost courage, candor, and 
calmness of judgment. They are assuming 
heavier loads and duties, supporting families 
with their salaries, helping to keep children 
in school, attending Summer school and pro- 
fessional meetings like this one on their own 
expense, keeping up their memberships in 
professional organizations, and making the 
schoolroom hours happy and enjoyable for 
children who are a more appealing obliga- 
tion this year than ever. 

They are doing all in their power to keep 
the imprint of the times from being stamped 
in the heart of any school child. They are 
so close to the problem that they realize 
with the school boards that there is a danger 
of carrying the readjustments so far that 
improvements which have taken all the years 
to gain will be lost. 

- + 


Instead of applying temporary relief meas- 
ures fundamental causes should be sought 
that will really cure. As long as the 4,871 
school districts in Iowa vary in size from 80 
acres to 72 square miles, taxable property 
back of an individual child ranges from $815 
in one district to nearly $250,000, in other 
districts, the millage tax varies from almost 
nothing to 250 mills, one county spends twice 
as much per teacher as another, one district 
in a county must levy 90 mills to raise as 
much money as a 10-mill levy produces in 
a similar district in the same county, edu- 
cation will be a burden too heavy for many 
local districts to bear. 


As long as pupils living on one side of the 
road are transported in a comfortable motor 
bus to sehool while those on the other side 
of the road must walk to school; so long 
as pupils in one school are taught by a 
teacher whose training was received in high 
school, while in the adjoining ditsrict the 
teacher is a college graduate; so long as 
two-thirds of the rural teachers have not 
more than 12 weeks of normal training above 
high school, while this is true of only 5 per 
cent of the town and city elementary teach- 
ers; sO long as some pupils can not receive 
an education because they can not get to 
school at all while in other places they are 
transported to a classroom with specially de- 
signed desks and equipment to gt their handi- 
caps, th epurpose of the school is not being 
achieved. 


One afternoon I participated in graduation 
exercises where pupils received eighth-grade 
diplomas from their district, and, that same 
night, where the diplomas meant 14 years 
of schooling. Many more examples of glar- 
ing inequalities in support and opportunity 
could be cited. 

These facts need the attention of the State. 
They can not be solved by local districts 
alone. If the State would concentrate its 
attention upon some such a program as this 
—as it has upon its roads, for example—it 
would make faster progress in solving the 
taxation problem and in guaranteeing every 
child his educational birthright. 


(1) What is the minimum educational 
program each child in Iowa is entitled to 
receive? 

(2) What will it cost? 

(3) How much of the burden can the local 
district bear? 

(4) What part should the State assume? 

(5) What should be the part, if any, of the 
Federal Government? 

+ + 

Whether it is a 5, 10, or 25-year program 
no one knows, but it is the challenge in edu- 
cation before this and every other State 
today. Until these situations are honestly 
met and adjusted, we are merely scratching 
the surface of the problem. 

There are bright spots reported each day 
now in business and the morale is changing 
as the outlook improves. It is of no small 
significance to the world that Germany and 
England are looking to our high school as 
the pattern for reorganizing their educa- 
tional system; that people are working to 
eradicate illiteracy; that parent education and 
pre-school movements are growing; that 8,- 
840 adults treked back to the schoolhouse 
in search of more education last year in 
Iowa; that interest in providing for the 
handicapped children is increasing; that the 
need of fiscal and child accounting is being 
recognized; that the rural choir movement 
is spreading; that closer cooperation with 
other agencies is helping to interpret the 
schools to the people; that the schools are 
emphasizing the essentials this year in con- 
centrating upon training every child to read 
properly and to study effectively; that the 
importance of character and citizenship is 
being magnified. 

It is of no small significance that teachers 
are taking the initiative in improving their 
own qualifications. The best thing that can 
be done by this association is to concentrate 
upon the objective of securing a new certifi- 
cation statute. The professional outcomes of 
such an achievement would be best justifi- 
cation for the organization that could be 
advanced, while its educational values would 
reach into the lives of the children of the 
commonwealth long after we are gone. 

oe 

How will we as teachers meet the chal- 
lenge of education in these times? What 
will be our contribution? Have we the hero- 
ism and vision of the great builders of civi- 
lization whose lives and achievements we 
idealize in the schoolrooms, of George Wash- 
ington, for example, whose contribution to 
history is being celebrated in this bicenten- 
nial year? Will not the things that try our 
souls today quicken us to make of ourselves 
and to give of ourselves everything, just as 
they did in the days when the schoolhouse 
was being built? Have we the courage and 
character of the pioneers in meeting hard- 
ships? 

The teachers will stand by. They are es- 
sentially pioneers and the schoolrooms are 
the frontiers of the Nation. They look upon 
the schools as a national asset. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT 


President o' the United States 1869-1877 


“All who possess political rights should have the op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge which will make 
their share in the government a blessing.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PREVENTING HIDE DEFECTS 
BY INSECT CONTROL 


Work of Bureau of Entomology in Eradicating Pests In- 
jurious to Quality of Products of Leather Industry 


In this series of articles presenting.a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By F. C. BISHOPP 


In Charge, Division of Insects Affecting Man and Animals, Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture 


NSECTS and related forms cause heavy 
losses to farmers, stockmen, and feed- 
ers by their attack on all classes of 

livestock. The injury caused by certain 
of these insects, especially the cattle 
grubs, is felt severely by the hide and 
leather industries. These insect prob- 
lems, then, concern a large number of 
industries and more or less directly every 
individual in the United States. The 
losses to the hide and leather industry 
run into several million dollars each year. 
Since these losses have their origin on 
the farm and range, it is necessary to at- 
tack the problems there. 

The Division of Insects 
Man and Animals of _ the 
of Entomology, Department of Agri- 
culture, is concerned with investi- 
gations of the life history, habits, 
distribution, and methods of control of 
the pests concerned. Certain basic in- 
formation about these pests is necessary 
if an intelligent attack is to be made 
on them. Several different livestock pests 
which adversely affect hides and skins, 
and the leather made from them, are 
under investigation by this Division of 
the Bureau. 


Affecting 
Bureau 


+ + 

The various kirfds of ticks which attack 
cattle, horses, and goats, producing scars 
which show up prominently in finished 
leather, are being studied and methods 
of control developed or improved. 

The screw worm, which is of great im- 
portance as a livestock pest, causes some 
damage to hides and skins by its attack. 
Extensive control operations are now 
under way in the Southwest where this 
pest is most important. These are based 
on the recommendations of the Bureau 
of Entomology and include carcass de- 
struction, fly trapping, and the adoption 
of a number of changes in range prac- 


tice. A serious effort is being made to 
reduce the number of wounds, to pre- 
vent screw worm attack, and this in turn 
results in improved hides and skins. 

The cattle grub In the later stages of 
its development cuts holes through the 
skin along the backs of cattle infested 
by it. This seriously damages the best 
part of the hide and makes the resulting 
leather useless for certain purposes. 
Methods of reducing this damage have 
been developed and are being put into 
practice by a considerable number of 
livestock owners. 

+ + 

The reindeer industry in Alaska has 
become one of distinct importance. The 
reindeer are attacked by a species of fly 
which in its larval stage lives beneath 
the skin. The injury resulting is similar 
to that of the cattle grub. The value of 
the skins is reduced from $6 to $8 to 
about $1.50 each, owing to the great num- 
ber of holes cut by these grubs. This 
problem is being investigated by this 
Bureau. While the difficulties of putting 
insect control into effect under condi- 
tions existing in Alaska, are almost in- 
surmountable, it is hoped that ways will 
be found to bring about a reduction of 
this loss. 


The activities of the Division of In- 
sects Affecting Man and Animals are di- 
rected along research lines, but the in- 
formation as gained is being passed on 
to the extension agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the differ- 
ent States and through them to the 
stockmen, tanners, and others interested. 
The possibility of the eradication of the 
cattle grubs is receiving serious consid- 
eration and ultimately a large saving to 
the hide and leather industries and the 
people in general will no doubt be ef- 
fected. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 3, John R. Mohler, Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, will discuss the relationship of the Bureau to the hides and 
leather industry in the sanitary control of import hides and skins and the con- 


servation of hides and leather. 





Correctible Faults of Drivers 


Carelessness as Cause of Traffic Accidents 
By BENJAMIN G. EYNON 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


NSAFE driving practices cause most high- 
U way accidents. The majority of us con- 
sider ourselves careful drivers. Some of 

us must be wrong. 

Pennsylvania’s motor traffic accident sta- 
tistics as well as those compiled on a na- 
tion-wide basis, prove that many drivers are 
flirting with death. A few seconds of wait- 
ing for the other fellow to do what he has 
made up his mind he is going to do is much 
better than an eternity in some lonely grave 
yard. 

One of our chief troubles as drivers is that 
we will not admit or refuse to take stock 
of our own faults. It is so much easier and 
more consoling to think that accidents are 
@ part of some Divine Plan rather than to 
blame them on somebody's neglect or care- 
lessness. 

Highway safety, whether we apply it to 
city streets or rural roads, depends on every 
operator of a motor vehicle, and the maxi- 
mum of real safety can only be attained by 
the united cooperation of our motorists. 

Let us discuss children first and the part 
they and their parents can play in the gen- 
eral safety program—their own safety and 
the safety of the motorist. Children under 
16 years of age should not be allowed to drive 
trucks or cars. 

In some agricultural sections parents are 
permitting youngsters to drive the milk truck 
to the station or the produce truck to town, 
They may consider their children good drivy- 
ers but the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
believes that no child under 16 should drive 
@ motor vehicle. 

They may be splendid drivers under the 
eyes of their parents, but parents don't 
know what they do when alone on the high- 
way. Not only is this practice a menace to 
general safety but it endangers the lives 
of the children and is a violation of the law. 

Parents, school directors and teachers can 
also help make the roads safer for automo- 
bile users and children by instructing the 
latter in the proper method of walking on 
the highway. Children who of necessity have 
to walk along the highway to and from 
school should always use the side of the road 
facing oncoming traffic. This gives the on- 
coming operator a better chance to pass the 
children and gives the children a clearer 
view of oncoming traffic. Children using both 
sides of the highway and moving in the same 
direction endanger their lives and may cause 
@ serious accident. 

The Bureau of Motor Vehicles and the 
State Highway Patrol are cooperating with 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
in organizing school safety patrols. This is 
a& subject that is close to the heart of Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot and should receive the 
hearty support of parents, school directors 
and supervisors. It is a potent factor in pro- 
viding safety for the automobile owner and 
the children. 

What was considered safe driving 10 or 15 
years ago is not safe driving today. The 
old basic principles of safe driving still can 
be referred to but changing conditions have 
made necessary some important additions. 


The increase in improved highway mileage 
in Pennsylvania plus the great increase in 
motor vehicles and operators has made dan- 
gerous driving of much of what was deemed 
safe driving in the past. 

Passing another car on a blind curve was 





and always will be a dangerous practice. In 
the early days of the automobile advice 
against “cutting in” was unnecessary. Long 
lines of automobiles moving in different di- 
rections were unknown. Today, with high- 
speed cars and crowded highways, the op- 
erator who leaves his lane of traffic while 
ascending a hill or when he is not certain 
the opposite traffic lane is clear is a menace 
to highway safety. 

“Through Traffic—Stop” and “Stop” signs 
are a product of the present motor age. Some 
of us seem inclined to believe they were 
erected merely to annoy or delay us. But 
let the other fellow fail to observe them 
when we are moving along a through high- 
way and then up goes our blood pressure. 
“Through Traffic—Stop” and “Stop” signs 
are there to safeguard all of us. The driver 
who “crashes” them is tn a fair way to kill 
or injure some one. He is also flirting with 
death. 


Highway safety depends greatly on the 
mechanical condition of the car as well ag 
on the skill with which that car is operated. 
We hear much these days of preventive 
medicine—of the art of keeping oneself well. 
The Commonwealth's compulsory motor 
vehicle inspection campaigns are for the pur- 
pose of teaching us to keep our automobiles 
mechanically fit and well. Physicians and 
the great insurance companies advocate 
semiannual physical inspection. We advo- 
cate semiannual mechanical inspection of 
motor vehicles. Physical examination is vol- 
untary. 
mobile inspection compulsory. 


A run-down physical system invites illness 
and death. Defective automobile equipment 
is an ally of death and injury. Physical ill- 
ness usually threatens only the individual. 
Mechanical ailments in an automobile are 
& community menace. When Governor 
Gifford Pinchot recently by proclamation set 
aside the period from Jan. 1 to March 31, 
inclusive, 1932, and the period from July 1 
to Sept. 30, inclusive, 1932, as “Motor Vehicle 
Equipment Inspection” periods, he took steps 
to check the state-wide epidemic that was 
threatening the motor cars of Pennsylvania. 


Don’t be a “snake” driver. He is the op- 
erator who frantically weaves in and out of 
the line af traffic regardless of the safety of 
others. He prides himself on his judgment 
of distance and speed. His luck in avoiding 
crashes depends entirely on the considera- 
tion given him by the operator of an ap- 
proaching vehicle or on those in the line 


ahead opening a safe hole for him to sneak 
into, 


Pulling out of line is not frowned upon, 
but the operator doing so should be sure 
the oncoming lane of traffic is clear. He 
shouldn’t depend on the other fellow’s cour- 
tesy. The other fellow may be just as stub- 
born or inconsiderate as he is and keep 
plunging ahead. Then it’s the hospital or 
morgue for some one, 

Glaring headlights at night violate all 
rules for highway safety. They are an evi- 
dence of carelessness on the part of the op- 
erator. For an operator to say that he does 
not know his lamps are out of focus is an 
admission of ignerance. Automobile head- 
lamps are designed to illuminate the surface 
of the highways and not tree tops or tele- 
graph pole cross-arms, 


The Commonwealth has made auto- * 
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Construction of Hydroelectric Plant with 
Capacity Exceeding That of Any Now Oper- 
ating Proposed by New York State 





By DELOS M. COSGROVE 


Vice Chairman, Power Authority, State of New York 


HE St. Lawrence River, for about 100 

miles, forms the northern boundary of 

New York, separating it from the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Between the City of Og- 
densburg and Massena Point on the Amer- 
ican side there is a drop in the river of 90 
feet. 


Down the swift rapids in this section is 
rushing the entire outpouring of the Great 
Lakes basin, or an average of 220,000 cubic 
feet of water every second of the day and 
night, its power completely wasted. It is the 
aim of the State of New York, through its 
Power Authority, to prevent this waste by 
utilizing this mighty force for the service 
of mankind. 


When a giant dam at the iower end of 
these rapids holds the river back, forcing its 
strength to pass through the turbine pits of 
great power houses, the generators turned 
by the turbines will produce nearly 13,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy 
every year. 

+ + 


This is equivalent to the entire amount of 
electricity sold by all the light and power 
enterprises in the United States to domestic 
or household consumers in the year 1930. It 
is equivalent. to one-seventh of the total 
electrical energy sold to all classes of con- 
sumers throughout the United States in that 
year. One-half of this will belong to the 
State of New York and one-half to Canada. 

To make a slightly different comparison, 
this project will have a capacity of 2,200,000 
horsepower which will exceed the combined 
capacity of the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, 
Boudler Dam on the Colorado River, the 
Schoelkopf Station at Niagara Falls, and the 
Conowingo development on the Susquehanna 
River. It will have nearly twice the power 
that is available under present conditions 
from all the plants on both the United States 
and Canadian sides of the river at Niagara 
Falls. 


This means that New York State, in con- 
junction with the proper Canadian author- 
ities, is planning to build for its people the 
largest single electric power installation in 
the world. 

For many years the governments of the 
United States and Canada have considered 
the development of this section of the river, 
along with two other all-Canadian sections, 
in order to allow ocean-going cargo vessels 
to navigate the St. Lawrence from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. This would not only en- 
able the 23 States in the interior of the con- 
tinent to ship directly by water to the ports 
of Europe, Africa, Asia and South America, 
but it would also make possible a direct 
interchange of products by water between 
the interior of the continent and the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Ships from the Great Lakes, carrying steel, 
automobiles and food progucts, would be 
seen entering the harbor co? New York and 
other Atlantic ports to return laden with the 
manufactured products of New York, New 
Jersey and other eastern States. The reduc- 
tion in freight charges would stimulate busi- 
ness in both regions and would increase the 
activities of all the ports involved. 


* 


These sections of the river might be opened 
up for ocean-going vessels by canals at the 
sides of the rapids, but long study has shown 
that it is more feasible to construct dams 
across the river, enabling ships to sail down 
a series of lakes connected by locks. 

The construction of such dams will make 
available the hydroelectric power of which I 
have already spoken, and the interesting 
thing is that this great navigation develop- 
ment lagged until the interest in power 
awakened it. 

In 1930, upon the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, the St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission was created to investigate 
the entire problem and report to the Legis- 
lature a workable plan for the development 
of the International Section of the St. Law- 
rence for power and navigation. 

On the basis of the report of this Commis- 
sion, the 1931 Legislature enacted a law creat- 
ing the Power Authority of the State of New 
York to carry out a comprehensive plan for 
the public development and utilization of the 
power latent in this section of the river. 

This law declares that the St. Lawrence 
River, within the boundaries of the State of 
New York, is a natural resource of the State 
for the use and development of commerce 
and navigation, and for the creation and 
development of hydroelectric power in the 
interest of the peoples of the State. It de- 
clares further that the bed, waters, power 
and power sites within the watershed of this 
river, owned or controlled by the people of 
the State, shall always remain inalienable 
to, and the ownership, possession and control 
shall always be vested in, the people of the 
State. 

The law provides that neither the Power 
Authority nor its agents shall have power 
to waive or surrender for any purpose what- 
ever any right of the State in the St. Law- 
rence. 

The Power Authority consists of five 
trustees appointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The law 
directs the Power Authority, in cooperation 
with the proper Canadian authorities and 
those of the United States, to proceed with 
the improvement of this section of the river 
for the benefits of commerce and navigation 
and for the development of its hydroelectric 
power. 

The law clearly affirms that the primary 
purpose of the State in this undertaking is 
to secure the lowest possible electric rates for 
farm, village and city homes in order to en- 
courage increased domestic and rural use of 
electricity. 

+ + 


The Power Authority is directed to negoti- 
ate contracts with private companies for the 
sale, transmission and distribution of the 
power generated from the St. Lawrence 
River. These contracts are to strengthen 
regulatidn by providing not only what the 
private companies pay the State for the 
power, but also assurance that the people 
of the State, through lower rates, will secure 
the full benefit of this project. 

In the event that the Power Authority is 
unable to secure from the private companies 
contracts which give small consumers the full 
advantages which they are entitled to enjoy, 
as a result of this development, it is directed 


to report to the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture, recommending other plans for the dis- 
position of the power which will achieve this 
purpose. These recommendations may in- 
clude the building by the Power Authority 
of transmission lines, steam plants and-or 
distributing systems. But the trustees are 
hopeful that the companies will make satis- 
factory contracts, and that such additional 
legislation will not be required. 


+ + 


On making the necessary contracts for the 
disposition of the power, the law authorizes 
the Power Authority to issue bonds to se- 
cure the money for financing the enterprise. 

Actually, one of the achievements of this 
great development will in all probability be 
a lowering of tax rates, because it will bring 
with it an industrial development which will 
broaden the assessed valuation on which 
taxes areylevied. The increased valuation of 
property up-state will help to lighten the 
burden now borne by the people of the en- 
tire State. 


In carrying out the direction of the law, 
the Power Authority is confronted, at the 
present time, with important legal considera- 
tions. The State of New York owns the bed 
of the river, on the American side of the 
International boundary line, and the Province 
of Ontario is the owner of the bed of the 
river on the Canadian side. But the river 
is also an International boundary stream as 
well as a navigable river, and therefore the 
authority of the Federal Government of the 
United States and the Federal Government 
of the Dominion of Canada is paramount in 
all matters having to do with the improve- 
ment of commerce and navigation. 

In order to develop the river for commerce, 
navigation and hydroelectric power, the two 
Federal Governments must negotiate a treaty, 
in which their respective interests are agreed 
upon. The citizens of both countries are 
confident that the statesmen who are now 
negotiating such a treaty will be able to 
harmonize, in a short time, the claims of the 
two countries, and submit their agreement 
to their governments for approval. 


+ + 


When the international issues have been 
settled and the treaty ratified, the Power 
Authority is hopeful that upon agreeing to 
pay its fair proportion of the cost chargeable 
to the power project it will be authorized 
by Congress to proceed with the work. 


Loss in Conversion 
of Life Insurance 
Policies 
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By Samuel 


Houston Beckett 
Deputy Insurance Com- 
misioner, State of 
California 


Y VIRTUE of the activities of those so- 
B called “analysts,” “advisors” and “coun- 

selors” who seek to mulct the public of 
their money, a large number of life policy- 
holders have been importuned and in some 
instances induced and persuaded to draw 
down the cash surrender value of present 
policies, using that money as premiums on an 
increased amount of lower premium insur- 
ance, ostensibly to better the policyholder’s 
estate, but thereby actually causing a heavy 
loss. They are made to believe that by such 
a@ course they will profit financially. 


Methods used in securing a change in pol- 
icies usually are based on misrepresentation 
or incomplete comparisons. This practice of 
misrepresentation or incomplete comparisons 
between two or more life insurance policies 
is called “twisting,” and is prohibited by law. 

To the unwary, their reasoning appears to 
be so plausible that many policyholders are 
being deceived thereby, and discover their 
mistake only after it is too late to remedy 
the situation. These arguments are eco- 
nomically unsound. The person presenting 
them is camouflaging the true facts. A 
switch in a life policy results in acquisition 
costs being paid for a second time. 

The only policyholders who can possibly 
profit by the substitution of new for old in- 
Surance are the comparatviely few out of 
the total numbers who may die within a 
relatively few years. The rest begin, all over 
again, the building of their insurance estate 
on a necessarily higher premium level. 

The fallacy of the “advisor’s” arguments are 
twofold. First: A wilful misstatement as to 
the purpose and disposition of the policy 
reserves. Second: The artful avoidance of 
any reference to the greater cost of new in- 
Surance, due to advance in age. 

No other practice can so completely un- 
Stabilize the life insurance business as that 
which arouses in the minds of the unsus- 
pecting public, a suspicion that any legitimate 
company is making, or is behind an unfair 
or dishonest contract, or that any insurance 
company is making undue profits. 

A life policy is a contract in which both 
the insurer and the assured are bound ac- 
cording to its terms. Each policy issued by 
a responsible life insurance company has a 
definite property value and represents the 
purchase of an estate. That value is guar- 
anteed from the start, and becomes a cash 
asset in the event of death, if payments are 
carried through to the end. 

In making a comparison of a competitor’s 
policy, the agent should see that the com- 
parison is thoroughly complete. In other 
words, the comparison must cite the advan- 
tageous as well as nonadvantageous points of 
@ given contract. 

Occasionally, justification, depending en- 
tirely upon individual circumstances, may be 
found for a change in a policy. When 
solicited to make a change in a policy, it is 
most generally agreed that the proper proce- 
dure for the policyholder is to ask for the full 
proposal to be submitted in writing. This 
should be referred to the original company 
in which the policyholder is insured. 

By following such a course, the insured will 
be protecting his own best interest. The 
twister who seeks to secure a change from 
the original policy to one in some other com- . 
pany does so for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing a commission for himself. 

















































































































